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THE C4ero-EIGHT has the restraint of 
true art. Its boldness is tempered by a 
whimsical touch of the unconventional. 
It is refreshingly different without being 
flamboyant, and though it appeals in- 
stantly to the connoisseur, it is equally as 
impressive to the most casual observer. 
It is a creation of peculiar fascination for 


those seeking the exclusive and new. 
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justed to micrometer accuracy 

are used—and half as many 
searching inspections and tests made— 
in manufacturing your Winchester 
Shotgun, on which you depend for half 
of the work of producing the Winches- 
ter perfect shot pattern. 


() isi 400 different gauges ad- 


Every step in the manufacture and 
loading of each Winchester Shell re- 
quires equally careful attention. 


The Winchester perfect shot pattern 
is achieved by working to the principle 
of accuracy. By holding materials to 
the strictest quality standards and 
keeping manufacturing tolerances min- 
utely exact, in making both guns and 
shells. And above all, by making Win- 
chester Shotguns and Shells especially 
for each other. 


And then making sure of the result 
by still further tests. 


When your ruffed grouse roars up 
out of the briers and speeds away 
among the pines, he will find no open 
space to get through in the Winchester 
shot pattern you shoot at him. Win- 
chester testing and inspection have 
made sure that the shot pellets will be 
one distributed without sacrifice of 
speed, 





The Winchester pattern shown above 
was made at 35 yards, using 1!¢ ounces 
of standard No. 8 shot; circle 30 inches. 


Use a Winchester Model 12 Hammer- 
less Repeating Shotgun, 12, 16, or 20 
gauge. Or if you prefer, a Model 97 
with exposed hammer, 12 gauge. 


And always buy Winchester Shells— 
ae or Repeater smokeless, New 

ival or Nublack in black powder. We 
make but one claim for them—the 
service they give you. Of course they 
are — waterproof, correctly 
made, primed, loaded, wadded and 
crimped. Like all Winchester’ prod- 
ucts, they are balanced in quality. 


Buy your gun and shells from your 
local hardware or sporting goods deal-. 
er. And write to us any time you wish 
information. 


For Short Ranges 


Avoid mutilating your game un- 
necessarily. Winchester Brush Loads 
give you the same pattern at 25 yards 
with a gun of any bore, from cylinder 
to full choke, as a full choke gives you 
at 40 yards with the standard load. 
Without loss of velocity, penetration or 
uniformity; due to the superior Win- 
chester patented shot spreader. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --+ NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U. S.A. 






The Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


HOW WINCHESTER 
GIVES YOU PERFECT PATTERN 
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Old Dad’s Big One 


Claude P. F ordyce 


Yeur in and yeur out I had taunted the professor 
with the quip that books, theaters, stuffy office build- 
ings, niggardly flats and hashed-over dineries at his club 
revealed only a superficial veneer of a highly complex 
and rapidly moving civilization. With every kind of tale 
of benign enjoyment of outdoor life I endeavored to en- 
tice and tease out those latent and primeval instincts 
which existed in a state of enforced somnolence in a 
city of throngs, creeds and a petrol-laden atmosphere 
where the professor lived his “de luxe” existence. 

Not until his utter disregard of ordinary health pre- 
cepts in his mad and overtaxing concentration in the 
classroom and study, with its inevitable nervous break- 
down, did he yield to my entreaties to go outdoors for a 
summer—to get near to nature; to know the denizens 
of the wilds, and to live the hearty, homely life of the 
frontier towns and camps. 

Now, “Old Dad,” as he was tenderly called by his 
beloved students, had never camped out—he didn’t know 
a diamond hitch from a diamond rattler, nor how to 
utilize the multitudinous ruses in woodcraft to replace 
the so-called indispensables of civilized usage; he had 
no adaptive genius, and if left to his own devices to 
prepare a meal over a campfire it is safe to venture that 
we would find him serving things raw. 

Little did he know of the exquisite flappies which 
old Hanks would flop in the air over the open grate. 
or of the dainty morsels which could be coaxed from a 
combination of fish, mud and fire, or what a real woods 
appetite is—one born of unwonted exertion in the out- 
doors and coerced by the entrancing odors of pines and 
bacon “smoke” wafted to one’s nostrils. But force of 
circumstances finally placed the old scout into my hands 
and we entered into solemn compact—he to forget the 
very existence of books and treatises, and I to steer him 
to famed haunts of the finny tribes. 

Thus it came about that on one hot August night 
we boarded the flyer from the little plains town and 
awoke next morning in a landscape revealing a novel 
introduction to the land of our heart’s desire. The first 
token appeared as the journey brought to view the ram- 
parts of the front or first range of the Rockies, which 
were silhouetted in bold relief against a sky of azure 
blue. Far to the south the famous guide-post of the 
Old West—Pike’s Peak—assumed its place as one pillar 
to the gateway of scenes unparalleled. As our pros- 
pective gaze ranged northward, Long’s Peak, glacier 
ridden and capped with summer fallen snows, stood as 
the other sentinel at the threshold of the Big Country. 

Behind these were the ideal mountains, beautiful as 
any in our vast domain, their fantastic peaks ever chang- 
ing with the erratic cloud streamers, their jutting prom- 
ontories of crags glimmering in the strong light of the 
morning sun or enveloped in the ethereal bluish haze of 
of the far distances; their lower reaches covered with 
a plush of pines which we were later to discover shaded 
into delectable parkings, thru which serenely flowed or 
dashed and roared as the declivity of the descent gov- 
erned streams of pure water—the vantage ground where 
we would soon be in full ecstacy, for native therein 
dwelt the mountain trout. 

At Denver we consulted eagerly the bulletin which 
is kept accurately up to date by telegraphic reports, and 
news of the big strikes and landings only hastened the 
preliminaries for departure, At this juncture Old Dad 
gave me the slip for a few hours, but presently returned, 
bearing sundry boxes which he deftly attempted to con- 
ceal from my questioning gaze, thereby retaining a se- 
cret covertly revealed in due season. 

At Tomichi, Colo., we detrained to try our first luck 
with the finny monsters of the West Slope. Again the 
indefinable Dad made a grand escape, this time going 
to the hotel with his precious boxes. Presently he 
emerged in all the splendor of the correct outing dress 
—truly a fitting model for the cover decoration of some 
Sporting goods catalog. His comely frame was attired 
quite in keeping with the effete knowledge of what he 
expected in the wilderness jaunt he was about to under- 
take—elephantine brogans armed with long lumberman’s 


screw calks and hob uails decorated his nether extremi- 
ties; he wore trimly fitting English riding breeches, a 
striped sport shirt of delicate texture, and“his wide- 
brimmed sombrero was adorned with trout flies of-varie- 
gated colors. Lle carried a steel rod with all proper 
equippings and at his side hung a large wicker creel. 

“Where on earth did you get up that rig?” I queried. 

“Clerk sold it to me—said I would have to have a 
big outfit to get back into this wilderness and fish the 
streams right.” 

Just then a barefoot boy passed us dragging a string 
of beautiful rainbows, and on his shoulder rested a 10- 
cent bumboo pole fitted with a many knotted line and a 
makeshift hook arrangement. 

“Why, man,” said I, “we will always be within walk- 
ing distance of the towns, and old slouch clothes are the 
ticket out here—they’ll be dirty and brush-torn in a 
week,” 

After a few lessons in the technique of trout gather- 
ing he bade fair to whip a pool as deftly as an old-timer 
at the game. Things, indeed, went well—Dad’s cheeks 
began to glow with health in direct ratio to his enthu- 
siasm; his steps were springy and he devoured in reck- 
less abandon enormous quantities of the plain grub that 
was evolved from the shanty kitchens of the fishermen’s 
settlement. 

A California fisherman we met related how the hand 
should be moistened before taking undersized fish from 
the hook, because otherwise they would die, even tho 
they were immediately returned to the water, for scien- 
tists have disclosed the fact that the unmoistened hand 
removes the portions of the protective slimy exudate 
which, we understand, is common to all denizens of the 
water, and when once this is removed a deadly parasite 
begins its work. 

Old Dad and I went on in a routine of enjoyment 
us one does when he has adjusted himself to the make- 
shifts of an outdoor vacation life. Things were really 
getting quite prosaic when one day Old Dad went out 
and got his Big One. Where the Cebolla joins the famed 
Gunnison River we expected the “come on” literature 
reports of big trout to make good. Old Dad carefully 
overhauled his tackle and affixed thereto a particularly 
glittering array of variegated flies which he figured 
would be equivalent to satisfy the gastronomic crav- 
ings of the wily ones. Then he sauntered up the bank. 

Selecting a secluded pool whose waters quietly 
swirled in a diminutive maelstrom under an overhanging 
bushy growth, he lightly flung the lures for his finny 
majesty. To our utter surprise, at once our attention 
was fixed; there was a rush of water and a silvery 
gleam caught my eye; then the reel sang out its litany 
of combat. The waters were thrashed into whirlpools 
of foam, Old Dad, ieaning far over a slippery boulder, 
his face flushed, hat gone and hair disheveled, gently 
manipulated the light rod, which bent dangerously in 
ever-changing curves. “It’s a whale,” roared Dad above 
the noise of rushing waters. 

Playing the rainbow for minutes that seemed hours 
until it was easily reeled within netting distance, the 
professor bent fur over the projecting ledge of rock and 
immersed the net. At once was renewed the mighty 
thrashing of the waters, bespeaking the resumption of 
combat, and Dad, his eagerness outweighing his pru- 
dence, fell into the pool. For some seconds he floun- 
dered around in the glacier-cooled water; then he 
climbed the bank, rod securely held in one hand and 
vet in the other, and there, frantically wriggling within, 
its silvery sides flashing in the shafts of strong evening 
light, was impounded the biggest rainbow we ever saw. 

Just to top off the performance, we built a little 
campfire, and, while Dad dried his soaken garments, 1 
got out the midget individual cooking kit and emergency 
rations, rolled the luscious white-meated morsels in corn- 
meal and fried the dish of kingly relish. Old Dad's li- 
brary is now replete with musty documents on the why 
and wherefore of a certain variety of fish; he retains 
mental records of catches of immense piscatorial game- 
sters and revels in relating to circumspect neophytes 
tales of his late conversion. 
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THE COWARD AND ZIMMERLEE POST FROM THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE MACMILLAN RIVER. PHOTO BY NED FROST. 


In the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Up the South Fork of the Macmillan River, Yukon Territory, after moose, sheep and caribou.” 


The first 


chapter told of the departure, the wonderful boat ride up the Inside Passage to Skagway, 
Alaska, the train ride from Skagway to Whitehorse, Y. T., and the boat ride 
down the Yukon River to Selkirk, the outfitting point. 


At 9 a. m., August 19 (1919), every- 
thing was loaded aboard and after care- 
fully surveying the situation to see that 
nothing had been overlooked the motor 
responded to the first turn over. Swing- 
ing down stream for a couple hundred 
yards to get around a bar, the “Porky’s” 
how was turned upstream, with the mo- 
lor purring sweetly at 900 revolutions 
per minute. Soon we were lost to civ- 
‘lization, and as the panorama of tran- 
cendent beauty was unfurled to us at 

very bend in the river I was reminded 

iat this was the country that inspired 
obert W. Service when he wrote: 


his is the law of the Yukon, 

And ever she makes it plain; 

nd not your foolish and feeble; 

Send me your strong and your sane; 

rong for the red rage of battle; 

Sane, for I harry them sore. 

nd me men girt for the combat, 

Men who are grit to the core; 

vift as the panther in triumph, 

Fierce as the bear in defeat, 

red of a bull dog parent, 

Steeled in the furnace heat. 

nd me the best of your breeding, 

Lend me your chosen ones; 

‘em will I take to my bosom, 

Them will I call my sons; 

1em will I gild with my treasure, 

Them will I glut with my meat; 

it the others—the misfits, the 
ures— 

[ trample under my feet. 


fail- 


PART II, 


C. E. Sykes 


We were making good time up a swift 
current and everything was quiet ex- 
cept the motor when Ned looked around 
and said, “This beats wrangling horses 
and dudes all to hell.” The trip up the 
Pelly and Macmillan Rivers, a distance 
of approximately 0 miles, consumed 
from 9 a. m., August 19th, to 8 p. m., 
August 24th, We camped first night at 
the mouth of Mica Creek,. forty-two 
miles from Selkirk, and witnessed our 
first display of the Northern Lights. 
The night of the 20th we camped on 
the Macmillan, about five miles from 
the Pelly. August 21st we camped about 
eighty miles from the mouth of the 
Macmillan. The 22nd we camped about 
155 miles from the mouth of the Mac- 
millan, and the 23rd at the Coward & 
Zimmerlee post, which is located about 
five miles below the North and South 
Forks of the Macmillan. We left the 
post about 8 a. m. the 24th for our river 
camp, which was about forty-five miles 


up the South Fork, where we would 
pack from the river to the hunting 
grounds. The water was very swift and 
shallow, and while we had reached the 
desired spot ahead of schedule we could 
not have gone much farther had we 
wished to. 

As we journeyed inland the great Yu- 
kon unfolded to us a panorama pellucid 
and splendid. Every rapid seemed to 
defy the approach of man in its mad 
rush, and every bend in the river had 
its charm. At the Pelly roadhouse, or 
Pelly crossing, we replenished our sup- 
ply of gasoline, where they had it 
cached. In the afternoon it rained at 
intervals, as it did on the two days fol- 
lowing, tho this did not cause us any 
inconvenience, as we were well sheltered 
and had a warm fire inside. Late in 
the afternoon we came in sight of the 
Gull Rocks in the midstream, where hun- 
dreds of sea gulls come to lay their 
eggs and hatch their young. 

Leaving Mica Creek at 9 a. m., we 
had fairly good water until in the after- 
noon, when we had to pass thru the 
Pelly Cafion, about five miles in length. 
It takes anywhere from an hour and a 
half to five hours to go up and about 
ten or fifteen minutes to come down. 
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TIED UP FOR THE NIGHT. 
The bed of the river is strewn with 
submerged boulders and it is no easy 
job to steer clear of them. While this 
is not considered seriously dangerous, 
one wrong move and you would inevita- 
bly be dashed to pieces. A cold chill 
ran down my spine when I thought what 
would happen if that motor should stop 
for just thirty seconds. Nearly all boats 
line thru the cafion, but we did not. 
Coming out of the cafion, to the north 
are the Macmillan Mountains and Kal- 
zas Range, while straight in front, tho 
many miles away, Lone Mountain and 
Dromedary Mountain stand out as sen- 
tinels of that vast wilderness, while fur- 
ther to the southeast, across the Pelly 
River, is the Glenlyon Range. 

Leaving the Pelly River we found the 
Macmillan somewhat sluggish for near- 
ly 100 miles and we were able to make 
nearly double the speed as on the Pelly. 
At this season of the year the days are 
long. We camped at 9:30 p. m. and 
we had ample time to pitch camp and 
gather up firewood before dark. Sel- 
dom has man, I am sure, ever gazed 
upon a more magnificent sunset. It 
seemed to repose in a cloud of crimson 


and shower its golden rays upon the 
tranquil waters of the Macmillan, ap- 


parently worming its way thru an ave- 


nue of pines and aspen as if drawn 
towards the receding sun by a giant 
magnet, ‘Then all was quiet, except the 
honking of countless geese as. they 
winged their way to their roosting 


grounds, 

It was on the 21st before we saw any 
game. But few tracks were 
seen at first, then they became thicker, 
and as they did the more alert we were 
lest some bear might escape. But there 
was another party in a gas launch ahead 
of us who did get shots at bear from 
their boat, as we later learned, which 
probably accounted for our not sighting 
one. However, we were taking no 
chances until in the afternoon of the 
22nd, when we commenced finding five- 
gallon gasoline cans freshly placed along 
the banks and tied to limbs to mark 
the current, then we knew they were 


signs of 


not far ahead. We decided that if a 
pilot could get upstream he certainly 


ought to get down. We, therefore, 
brought our arsenal into play from the 
“Porky’s” bow while under way, which 
was good practice. When we left the 
cans they each resembled a pepper box 
more than anything else. Finally we 
saw one floating upright downstream. 
It had the appearance of a “sub’s”’ peri- 
scope. At the first vélley it sank. Some- 











SCENE ON THE MACMILLAN RIVER, Y. T. 





DROMEDARY MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND, MACMILLAN RIVER, Y. T. 


one remarked that “if that had been a 
German submarine we would soon be 
wearing war crosses.” 

It was getting late in the day when, 
in rounding a curve, about a mile ahead 
we caught sight of the other party. We 
did not know whether to fire a shot 
across their bow to make them “over- 
haul” or not. Before we caught them 
they turned in to shore, and as we came 
up their pilot and engineer looked dumb- 
founded and remarked that if they had 
known we were so close they would 
have burned several more cases of gaso- 
line or stayed ahead, This party was 
composed of Gus Peret of Yoncalla, 
Ore.; E. E. Young, Drs. J. A. Hutchin- 
son and F. M. Stine of Spokane, Wash., 
and will be referred to hereafter as the 
“Spokane party.” Their outfit consisted 
of gas-boat, barge and two canoes. The 
barge was for them to ride in and to 
take their supplies, while the canoes 
were to be left up the river for them 
to go back downstream in after the hunt. 
They were outfitted by the White Pass, 
and, while they had a good outfit, it 
spoke mighty well for ourselves inas- 
much as they had left Selkirk two days 
ahead of us. We did not find them in 
the best of humor, as it seemed there 
had been a mixup in their plans. They 
did not have a guide or anyone who 
knew the country, We readily agreed 
to let them have one of our guides. 
They were, indeed, glad to get him. We 
spent several pleasant hours that nigh! 
around the campfire. Each was glad 
to know that he would have company 
not far distant in the nunting grounds 

On the 28rd both parties started ou 
together. First one and then the othe! 
would run on a bar—the water was low 


“er than it had been in years—while th: 


other would go by, soon to be caugh 
up with on-a bar themselves. Finall; 
they could go no farther and we lef 
them about twenty-five miles down th: 
river from the Coward & Zimmerle: 
post and about seventy miles from th: 
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river camp. They arranged for Mr. 
Coward to return for them as soon as 
we were landed at the point on the river 
from which we intended to pack out. 
When he returned two days later they 
had poled about five miles up the river 
from where we had left them. As we 
were leaving a flock of geese came by 
and with the pump-gun I dropped five 
fine “honkers,” giving the Spokane par- 
ty two and keeping three. For the past 
two days we had seen many ducks and 
geese, but had not killed any, and these 
added much to our larder, Farther on 
we got several young mallards. 

We arrived at the post at 9:30 p. m. 
From about 4 p. m. until 10 a. m. it was 
very cold on the river, tho the middle 
of the day was pleasant. AS we neared 
the post we were reminded that the dog, 
as has been said, was man’s best friend. 
Antoine, our cook, had left his dog team 
at the post, and when within hearing 
distance we saw his dogs run down the 
bank to meet him, jump into that icy 
water and come swimming out to him, 
knowing he was supposed to be on the 
boat. I thought that was a demonstra- 
tion of affection. 

Here we met Ross River Pete and 
Mackenzie Awfall, the two Indians who 
were to be our packers. About two 

eeks previous Mr. Coward had sent 
‘them to the sheep mountains to see if 

iey could locate sheep, in the locality 
which he intended for us to hunt, 

id if none were there he would select 

her hunting grounds. In questioning 

ete (who could talk better English 
an Awfall) he said, “Yep, lots sheep; 

1) on one mountain.” “Whoopee! Pete, 

e you sure?” “Yep, 600.” “Don’t you 

ippose you saw some of them twice? 

m’t you think that 200 would be more 

e it?” “Nope, 600.” We could not 

t him below this figure. “Pete, did 

u see any bear?” “Yep, three beeg 

eezly.” “Did you kill any of them?’ 

‘ope, too beeg. Indian shoot black 

ar, bear die. Indian shoot greezly, 

dian die.’ We were glad to know 

eep were so plentiful where it was 

oposed that we hunt, tho in our minds 
» discounted Pete’s figures. 
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HERE IS WHERE WE CAUGHT THE SPOKANE PARTY AND CAMPED. MACMILLAN RIVER, Y. T. PHOTO BY 


On the morning of the 24th we gath- 
ered some vegetables from a garden and 
resumed our journey “up the creek.” 
Our party was composed of Ned and 
myself, Van Bibber, guide; Antoine Le- 
land, cook; Ross River Pete and Mac- 
kenzie Awfall, packers. As the water 
was very swift Mr. Zimmerlee and one 
Indian, in addition to our party, accom- 
panied us upstream in order to help 
handle the boat coming downstream for 
the Spokane party. Nothing exciting 
occurred except that in poling up one 
of the rapids Zimmerlee’s pole slipped 
and he fell in the river, but came up 
smiling, still holding onto his pipe, which 
was in his mouth. Those rapids are 
now called “Zimmerlee Rapids.” We 
arrived at our river camp at 8 p, m. 
Here 


navigation for the “Porky” is 
ended; 
Here stands a deserted shack, 
Where the rapids raise their barriers, 
And our boat crew turns back. 


Here’s where we strip for action; 
We do not know the word “fail.” 
Our days of anxiety are ended; 
Here is the end of the trail. 
Here we take to the mountains, 
With the sky as our guide; 
And trust to Providence for succor, 
And in Him only confide. 
Before I left home I remarked that 
I would be at our camp on the Macmil- 
lan by August 25th. I beat my guess 











NED FROST. 


one day, which is not at all bad when 
you take into consideration I ...d trav- 
eled approximately 4,200 miles in twen- 
ty-one days, including two days’ layover 
in Seattle and one in Whitehorse, 
switched from train to ocean liner, Se- 
attle to Skagway, railroad Skagway to 
Whitehorse, Whitehorse to Selkirk via 
river steamer, and gas launch to des- 
tination. Frequently the sandbars be- 
tween the post and river camp reminded 
us of a cattle corral, the bear tracks 
were so thick in places. We felt con- 
fident we were going into a country as 
virgin as the Garden of Eden before 
Adam arrived. 

Along the river we had seen a num- 
ber of Indian camps, where they were 
putting in their winter’s supply of meat. 
Oceasionally we found rafts made of 
logs loaded down with moose meat, the 
women, as seems to be the custom with 
all Indians, doing all the work and the 
men the hunting. We found countless 
beaver houses, and, while the beaver is 
protected by law, we could see that our 
Indians made mental note of them. 

The boys at the post do not get their 
mail more than three or four times a 
year, consequently some of their papers 
and magazines are rather old, but they 
are read in date order and in this way 
they keep abreast of the times. Van 
Bibber is a natural humorist, never sees 














SCENE ALONG THE MACMILLAN RIVER, Y. T. 


PHOTO BY NED FROST. 
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“COME ON, BOYS, GIVE HER A LITTLE MORE ELBOW GREASE.” 


THE SPOKANE PARTY POL- 


ING AS THE “PORKY” PASSED THEM, MACMILLAN RIVER. 


anything but the bright side, and if he 
has ever had a sorrow he has long since 
forgotten it. Whether we were in a 
receptive mood or not he could always 
bring forth a laugh from the crowd. 
This was not at all objectionable, espe- 
cially as it was nearly always original. 

One day on the boat Ned and I were 
sunning ourselves, humming a tune in 
the bow of the boat, looking for a bear 
to heave in sight, when pandemonium 
broke loose in the back end of the boat. 
Van had just read where the priests 
had gone on a strike in the United 
States several months past. “Well, Pll 
be 4d d!” he finally exclaimed. 
“That’s tough luck; here the priests 
have gone on a strike and are going 
to let the people go to hell. I’d hate 
to belong to one of them unions and 
have to strike all the time.” 

The first thing in order on the 25th 
was to unload the “Porky” and allow 
Coward and Zimmerlee to return after 
the Spokane party. We decided not to 
attempt to start for the mountains un- 
til the following day.. This would en- 
able the Indians to do their laundry 
work and to help cache the provisions, 
duffel, ete., that we did not intend to 
pack up the mountains, while Van and 
Antoine assorted grub to take with us, 
irranged packs, ete. Ned and I greased 
hoots and put screw calks in the soles, 
selected our wearing apparel, ammuni- 
tion and sundry articles, after which 
we caught a string of grayling and later 
1 the afternoon went out to look for 
bear. We found lots of fresh tracks, 

th large and smail, black and grizzly, 
ut no bear. The weather was ideal, 

t a cloud in sight, and we were anx- 

us for tomorrow to come, as we want- 

1 to get into the hunting grounds and 

irvey the situation, even tho the sea- 

n did not open until several days 

ter, 

On the morning of the 26th we left 

e river at 8 a. m. and arrived at tim- 

rline on the South Fork Mountains, 

zht or ten miles distant, at 3:15 p. m., 

d made permanent camp. On the way 

we found fresh moose tracks, cari- 

u and bear tracks, and were sitting 

wn resting when we heard a sheep 

‘at. We were probably half-way to 

iin camp, where we stopped on the 

nks of a creek to make tea and eat 
nch, Ned and I scanned the hillsides 
d mountain tops looking for game. 
‘d soon located a flock of sheep as 








they were coming down the mountain 
at timberline, presumably to feed on 
blueberries, which we found in great 
abundance thruout the entire country. 
When sitting down to rest we always 
ate a goodly number and they were de- 
licious. While we were making camp 
a bull moose nearly ran over us in his 
hurry to get somewhere. Later in the 
afternoon I armed myself with the .22 
Special and went after ptarmigan, re- 
turning in a few moments with eight 
for supper. The caribou barrens started 
at timberline and sloped upwards until 
they reached the top, where it was more 
level and rolling. Ned and I were anx- 
ious to get out and look for game and 
probably get some pictures. We sepa- 
rated soon after leaving camp. I had 
not gone more than half a mile when I 
walked to within fifty paces of a silver 
fox, a very beautiful animal and the 
fur looked prime. Continuing a little 
farther I came upon a very large stag 
caribou, a cow and a calf. The stag 
had a massive set of antlers, heavy, 
broad beams and thirty-odd points. They 
were still in the velvet. I watched them 
for several minutes at about 150 yards 
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and then walked out into view of them. 
I had heard that if you would make 
motions with your arms over your head 
that, in their curiosity to see what you 
were, they would not run at first. | 
thought I might as well try this stunt 
and see how it worked, as it might come 
in handy later on. At first they ran a 
few steps and stopped, eyeing me close- 
ly. At the same time I commenced mak- 
ing motions and they would trot back 
and forth, not at all frightened, appar- 
ently. I had also heard that they were 
plumb nutty over anything red. As I 
was wearing a leather vest lined with 
red flannel, I laid my gun down, pulled 
off my top coat and put my vest on 
with the red outside, and, sure enough, 
it worked. The old stag was a little 
more cautious than the cow and calf. 
The latter would trot towards me, take 
a look and retreat a few steps, then 
circle in front of me. The calf came 
within fifty yards at one time. Of 
course the wind was blowing from them 
to me. I worked this trick on a num- 
ber of bands of caribou while in the 
mountains. As soon as they.get your 
wind they run for their lives as‘far as 
you can see them. Ned had been play- 
ing pranks with them. also, 

That afternoon we did not see any 
very large bands of caribou, tho we did 
not go more than a mile and a half from 
camp. Returning to camp before sun- 
down we counted seventeen ewes and 
lambs within a half-mile of camp, feed- 
ing on the hillside, and while we were 
eating supper a cow and calf caribou 
came up to camp, took a good look at 
us and walked off. Ned and I were 
satisfied with the outlook, and as we 
retired that night we agreed that we 
had at last reached the land we had 
“read of.” 

On the morning of the 27th we awak- 
ened to find that the storm which had 
set in during the night was still un- 
abated; the wind blew nearly all day 
and rain fell at intervals. While the 
boys were making camp a little more 
permanent Ned and I took a stroll up 
the mountains, and frequently we would 
stalk a band of caribou and conceal 
ourselves, sometimes within fifty to a 
hundred yards, and watch them feed 
and play. We had every opportunity 
to watch and study them as they are. 


‘ 























THE INHABITANTS OF THE POST. 


Awfall, Pete (Sykes in background), Van Bibber (holding home-grown potatoes), 
These four white men 


Left to right: 


a trapper, two Indians, Coward with propellor, Zimmerlee and Bill Thompson. 
are all the permanent settlers on the Macmillan river. 


Photo by Ned Frost. 
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ON THE SOUTH 


FORK MACMILLAN RIVER. 


Van, Ned and the author walked across a bend in the river about a half mile distant while the “Porky” 
went five miles around. 


How we did wish for sunshine and a 
camera. At times the mist and fog 
would clear for a few minutes and give 
us an opportunity to survey the sur- 
rounding country. As it did so a pan- 
orama of matchless beauty was opened 


to us. From where we were sitting we 
could sean the entire valley between 
us and the Middle Fork Mountains to 
the north, about twenty miles distant, 


and the Russell Mountains, about thirty 
miles distant, northwest. In between 
it seemed that we could count hundreds 
of lakes, encircled with spruce and as- 
pen with a regularity as tho they were 
placed there by a landscape gardener. 
Here and there we could trace the blue 


waters of the South Fork in all its 
crookedness, and at intervals a_ fog 
bank, resembling a cloud hanging low, 


added charm to this wilderness beauty. 
Returning to camp that afternoon, or 
rather as we sat around the campfire, 
we counted thirty ewes and lambs close 
to timberline on a mountain peak about 
a half-mile distant. 

On the 28th it was cloudy and rained 
a little occasionally, Antoine, our cook, 
together with the two Indian packers, 
returned to the river camp for more 
provisions. They found Coward had re- 
turned with the Spokane party the day 
before and they had poled on up the 
South Fork. The two Indians returned 
that afternoon with a pack load and 
Antoine stayed at the river to come up 
with Coward and the dog team the fol- 
lowing day. They had brought the dogs 
along and one extra canoe for Coward 
to drift back in, and after seeing that 
we were comfortable, ete., he returned 
to the post, leaving the launch for us 
when we got thru. In addition to being 
a help to pack our outfit to camp, the 
dogs would come in handy in packing 
meat should he kill any for the winter's 
supply away from the river bank. Ned 
and I strolled out over the caribou bar- 
rens and, all told, counted seventeen 
bands. At one time the wind was in 


our favor and we walked to within fifty 
yards of eighteen caribou. We saw 
many nice stags, but the season was 
not open and we did not molest them. 
All were in the velvet. 

On the 29th Van and I went in an 
opposite direction to that taken by Ned. 
We were really looking for a bear or 
wolf and to see if we could locate any 
rams, but failing this, tho we really 
were not in the sheep country, we turned 
towards camp. We had not been out 
of sight of caribou at any time during 
the day. AS we were coming over the 
divide, about a mile from camp, off to 
our left at a little lower elevation than 
we were, was the most magnificent cari- 
bou pageant I ever expect to see. AS 
far as I could see it was an endless 
string—how many in number I could 
not guess, AS we went towards camp, 
going down hill, I took a last look at 
them, and, silhouetted against the sky 
line were dozens of stags swinging their 
antlers to and fro as they grazed, while 
on the opposite side of the divide we 
could see the antlers of many more be- 


fore their bodies were discernible. 1 
counted some of the most magnificent 


heads I saw on the entire trip. They 
were within a quarter of a mile of us. 
It would have been an easy matter to 
shoot as many as I pleased had I de- 
sired to. 

Returning to camp we found Ned had 
beaten us in. I told him he should have 
been with us. “Oh, no,” he said, “you 
should have been with me. I know Il 
have seen more than you have.’ He 
had seen countless caribou, two jet 
black wolves chasing a band of caribou, 
and forty-odd ewes and lambs. The 
earibou could outrun the wolves. They 
would run away from them, wheel 
around and look at the wolves follow- 
ing until they were close by, when they 
would run off and leave them. Finally 
the wolves lay down, apparently dis- 
gusted, and the caribou moved on. 

In the afternoon Antoine, Coward and 


Thompson (who was helper on the boat 
arrived from the river with the dog 
team packed with supplies. On the wa) 
the dogs took after a moose and one ot 
them lost his pack, and it was not found 
until several days later, 

About dark the wind came up, and 
sometime during the night it rained, 
and on the mountain tops it turned to 
snow and we had thick ice. We had a 
lean-to tent made of Tanalite long 
enough for five men to sleep side by 
side in comfort. We had seen the 
Northern Lights nearly every night, but 
tonight we had the most brilliant dis- 
play I ever anticipated seeing. The 
boys said it was unusually fine for that 
season of the year. Our tent faced 
north and we lay there looking at them 
for fully two hours. Great streaks 
would flash across the sky and reach 
from horizon to horizon, with every color 
of the rainbow. Not only one flash at 
a time, but several, reaching out like 
the ribs of an open fan. In places it 
resembled rough waves at sea, where 
they would strike the beach, roll over 
and break; and in another place they 
would be funnel-shaped, resembling a 
cyclone. I had been told that they could 
be heard as they flashed thru space and 
had doubted it. It is a fact. To de- 
scribe the sound is difficult, but it re- 
sembles the “swish” of a silk skirt. To 
a tenderfoot it looked “spooky” and I 
thought I was the last to stay awake 
watching them, when someone down the 
row of beds said to himself, “Hell is 
a-popping somewhere.” It must have 
been Ned. All the time the wind was 
gaining in velocity and I slept very lit- 
tle, expecting the tent to go every mo- 
ment, and about 2 o’clock it did. 1 
think I was the only one awake at the 
time. “Hey! you sleepy heads, don’t 
you know the tent has blown down upon 
us?” Someone drawled out, “Are you 
sure it is down?” “Of course I am,” I 
replied. “Then go back to sleep,” they 
said. And I pushed a little further 
down in my eiderdown robe, pulled the 
flap over my head and said, “Let ’er 
rip.” 

August 30th and 31st were long days 
to Ned and me. We were getting nerv- 
ous, as we had been in the game coun- 
try several days, had seen more game 
than we ever had seen before, and while 
we could have killed our limit on cari- 
bou and no game guardian, as they are 
-alled up there, would ever have known 
it, we decided “law is law,” and resolved 
to constrain ourselves until the law said 
“Shoot.” I believe a fellow feels better 
when he has gotten his game “on the 
level.” 

Ned had his .280 Ross, with oid am- 
munition, and it worked perfectly. 1 
had a .256 and .30 Newton, with 129 
and 172-grain Newton bullets, respective- 
ly, both guns new, as was the ammuni- 
tion, I left home with these guns with- 
out having tried them out—something 
no one should ever do, but I did not 
receive them in time to try them out 
and catch the trains we had reserva 
tions on. My old .256 fouled on m¢ 
and I sent it to New York to have this 
removed. I prized the old gun too high 
ly to let anyone other than an exper 
work on it, and it was not received i! 
time to take with me. This old gun al 
ways functioned properly when the am 
munition had been good. With it I hat 
killed sheep, elk, grizzly, etc., outright 
Naturally I felt amply armed with 
.256 for sheep, caribou and small gamé 
and a .380 for moose and bear. It de 
veloped that both guns were nothin 
more than junk and the ammunitio! 
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THE END OF THE “PORKY’S” RUN. 


RIVER CAMP, 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE 


Showing approximately the trail we took to the mountains, location of our main camp and a part of the South Fork Mountains. 





The boat is not shown as Ned used it to cross the river to take picture. 
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worthless. It took about a_ half-day 
with a file to get the .30 to working. 
The rifling in the .256 was bad and in- 
variably as the bolt handle was pushed 
down the bolt would go forward and it 
was impossible to shoot it, About every 
fourth cartridge would snap and about 
half of it long fire. I had never had 
this happen to me since the days of 
the muzzle-loader and percussion caps. 
I was fortunate to get my trophies at 
all. 

September 1st was clear and cold, 
tho not uncomfortably so. Breakfast 
over and lunches packed, we were off 
to the sheep grounds. While we had 
done no hunting previously, we had cov- 
ered many miles each day, sometimes 
going farther than we might have had 
we been hunting, merely to see the coun- 
try and spot game. Ned started out 
alone, going southeast from camp, in 
the neighborhood where he had seen so 
many ewes and lambs. Van and I went 
in a northeasterly direction. We saw 
countless caribou and finally I found a 
stag I thought good enough. We were 
just coming over a hill when we saw 
his antlers moving as he grazed. We 
ran around and crawled up to a boulder 
to get a good look at him, and. if we 
thought he was not good enough, we 
would move off without disturbing him, 
Reaching the desired spot I carefully 
looked him over. He had a fine spread, 
large beams and between thirty and 
forty points. I decided he was good 
enough, slipped the .30 over the rock, 
took deliberate aim and fired, He stag- 
gered and turned around. I shot again 
and missed, long fire. The third shot 
killed him. 

This was the largest caribou head se- 
cured on the trip. I do not remember 
the number of points or the length of 
beams (it has not been received from 
the taxidermist), but I am sure the 
spread was forty-eight inches. We had 
the two Indians with us to pack in 
meat, scalp and horns, and we were not 
long in dressing him out. 

We continued on towards the sheep 
mountains and at noon the Indians left 
us, going northwest. Van told them if 
they saw any sheep to build a smoke 
and we would come to them. About 1 
o’clock Van and I separated, each look- 
ing for sheep, and were to meet at a 
designated place. At 3 o’clock I was 
there, resting, and shortly Van came. 
3efore he arrived I discovered a smoke 
on a mountain peak about three miles 
distant, and in a few moments another 
one a little higher up. Van came and 
said the Indians had located sheep. | 
told him I thought I had gone as far 
from camp already as I could and make 
it back that night and did not want to 
walk three or four miles farther unless 
I knew I would get a shot. I thought 
probably the Indians had gotten cold 
and built a fire, and I did not feel like 
walking over there to see that late in 
the day so far from camp, We built a 
smoke, and with the glasses I saw two 
specks, which turned out to be our In- 
dians, come running down the moun- 
tain. They reached us at 4:30 p. m. 
and said, “Beeg sheep. Three, horns 
like this.” (They made a curl or two 
with their arms, indicating long horns 














PHOTO BY NED FROST. 


MACMILLAN RIVER COUNTRY. 
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and broad spread.) ‘Heem back rocks” 
(pointing to them). In the meantime I 
had forgotten the distance back to camp 
und told Van to “let’s go.” 

Isn’t it wonderful how refreshed you 
feel at the sight of game or the pros- 
pects of a shot. Here I was some-eight 
or ten miles from camp, all fagged out, 
and when I started after those sheep 
never felt more like a footracer in my 
life. Van said, “It is getting late. Don’t 
you think we had better let them go 
until tomorrow and get an early start 
for them?’ “Nothing doing,” I said. 
“They might be gone tomorrow. Let’s 
get them while the getting is good.” 

At 6 o’clock we peered over the rocks 
the Indians had led us to, Sure enough, 
about 600 yards below us, feeding in a 
little valley, were two magnificent Fan- 
nin rams and one Dall. It looked diffi- 
cult to get much éloSer without being 
seen, unless we backed off and went 
uround to our left. They were feeding 
towards a rocky ledge, and by going 
around we would come near meeting 
them. It did not take long to make the 
detour and soon we looked over the 
rocks to see where they were. They 
had fed faster than we thought they 
would and we were standing in plain 
sight of them, all three looking at us, 
apparently wondering what we were, 
the wind being in our favor. Quietly 1 
raised to shoot at the largest one, stand- 
ing broadside. The first shot was a 
long fire and I missed, at about 150 
yards. Then two snaps and another 
long fire. I reloaded, snapped once 
more, then three long fires. All the 
time this was going on those rams were 
on the run. I reloaded, and every shot 
a long fire. I had hold of the bolt han- 
die to throw out one I had snapped 
when it fired off. Thereafter Van would 
get out of the way, remarking that 
“them bombs are liable to go off any 
time after you throw them out of the 
chamber.” 

They ran by the boulders where we 
had been standing when we first sighted 
them, not more than fifty yards distant. 
T'wo of them had disappeared over some 
rocks when one of those .30 bullets 
caught the largest one in the hip, at 
about 600 yards, and he lay down. About 
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BIG FANNING RAM (MOUNTED) KILLED THE FIRST DAY OF THE HUNT. 


PHOTO BY JONAS 


BROS., DENVER. 


that time I saw the one in the lead 
climbing over another ledge of rock a 
little higher and I knew this was the 
last time I would ever see them. Quickly 
I grabbed the .256 Van had as the sec- 
ond and last ram came in sight, and as 
he was passing over the ledge I caught 
him in the flank and he reeled to one 
side. I knew I had hit him, but I did 
not know how hard or where. The In- 
dians had been looking over a rock all 
this time, not more than 100 yards from 
where the sheep ran, and saw the sec- 
ond one as he toppled over the rock, 


EN Te 


THE AUTHOR WITH FANNING RAM, ROSA RIVER PETE AND MACKENZIE AWFALL, PACKERS. 
MACMILLAN RIVER, Y. T. 


but got up and disappeared down the 
mountain. We hurried up where we 
saw the first one fall. He was appar- 
ently unhurt, tho he did not offer to 
move, looking at us all the time, until 
we got within sixty or seventy-five 
yards, then jumped up and went stag- 
gering downhill. We did not see him 
for a few minutes, but soon located him 
lying down. I thought I would dispatch 
him with one shot and look for the 
other one. A long fire and a miss. He 
immediately got up and went dragging 
himself down the mountainside, and not 
once could I get a cartridge to make 
a clean-cut shot. 

It was almost sundown and I told the 
Indians to run down and put him out 
of misery. I did not want to get off 
the mountain and have to climb back 
over. I knew he could not get away, 
and, as it was late, Van and I started 
for camp, leaving the Indians to skin 
him out and bring the head in, 

To express it mildly, I was humili- 
ated and disgusted. I had never had 
a better standing shot in my life, and 
as close as I could ask for, and then 
to finally cripple them at about 600 
yards so that I finally got them. 

All told, I would judge I fired and 
snapped at least twenty times while 
they were running. The two last shots 
were the only ones that took effect. | 
was very glad to get those two rams— 
one Fannin and one Dall—but to be 
candid, I do not appreciate them as 
would if I had made a clean-cut kill 
With a decent gun and ammunition 
should have killed them before they go! 
fifty yards from where they were stand 
ing. I could see that I had Van’s sym 
pathy. He said, “I wouldn’t feel ba: 
about it; you couldn’t help it; you hav: 
war ammunition.” “Then Sherman wa 
right.” 

(To Be Continued in Next Number. 
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A description of big-horn sheep by a mountaineer who has lived among 


In writing of the big-horn I wish to 
have it understood that I claim no scien- 
ifie knowledge regarding this animal, 
and that my aim is merely to set forth 
things of interest that I have observed 
coneerning ovis canadensis, his habits 
and nature. Concerning my opportunity 
to observe these things, I think it is 
enough to say that I remember seeing 
mountain sheep killed in Colorado while 
it was yet a territory, and that I killed 
them myself all thru the high mountains 
that give rise to the Gunnison, the Rio 
Grande, the San Juan and Dolores riv- 
ers while the state was yet young, and 
that I have spent many years, Summer 
and winter, prospecting and trapping 
along and above timberline in Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

Regarding the species of mountain 
sheep in the Rocky Mountains, I have 
seen only one, and doubt very much if 
there is more than one true species. 
There are what might be called differ- 
ent varieties in different localities, but 
on as much of the range of the moun- 
tain sheep as my experience has cov- 
ered as much variety may 
sometimes be found in the dif- 
ferent sheep of one band as 
can be found in following the 
range 500 miles. 

In the part of the range that 
is composed chiefly of dark- 
colored rocks, such as the 
mountains between the heads 
of the San Juan and Gunnison 
rivers, the sheep are darker in 
color than those found in the 
light-colored conglomerate for- 
mations of the Wind River and 
Owl Creek mountains of Wyo- 
ming. 

A large proportion of the 
sheep in one of these places is 
darker than in the other, but 
I have seen sheep in the Owl 
Creek country, where they av- 
erage lighter in color than in 
any other place that I know. 
that were extremely dark, and 
I have killed rams on the head 
of the Rio Grande, where the 
sheep generally are extremely 
dark, that were nearly white. 

A peculiar thing about the 
color variation of mountain 
sheep is that, no matter how 
much each color may vary in 
shade, the two colors are al- 
vays as distinct as the colors 
f the black and brown bears. 
The colors do not merge, and 

S near as I can describe the 
lifference the dark in one is 
‘ue to blue, while the dark in 
he other is due to brown. The 

vo colors undoubtedly breed 

gether as freely as do black 
nd brown bears, and, for some 

‘ason, which Darwin would 

isily have found, the _ pre- 

ominating color is influenced 

‘ determined by the color of 

ie geological formation of the 

inge. It is understood, of 
urse, that I am dealing with 

e color of unfaded hair, and 

at the nearly white coat 

und on sheep in the spring 
the year is the result of 


Upper: 


Lower: 


The Rocky Mountain Sheep 


[ Ovis Canadensis| 


forty years in Colorado and Wyoming. 
A. C. Rowell 


weather and has no bearing on the sub- 
ject. 

Besides the color variation of big- 
horn sheep we find a distinct variation 
in the horns of the rams and in the 
shape of the heads of both sexes. In 
the two types of heads, one is nearly 
flat faced with a nearly straight nose, 
while the other has a bulging face and 
a Roman nose. In the variation of the 
horns of the rams there are also two 
distinct types. In the one the horns set 
high and grow back and out in a wide 
spread and never even approach a com- 
plete circle. Even in old rams of this 
type, with more than 17 inches base 
measurement of horn, the points of the 
horns are never more than pointed ahead 
in an are that, if carried out, would 
form a circle two or more feet in diam- 
eter. In this type I have never seen 
an old ram with less than 15-inch base 
measurement of horn, and, regardless 
of record heads, etc., I have measured 
them that gave full 19-inch base cir- 
cumference of horn when first killed, 
and have seen them that were said to 





HEADS WITH GOOD POINTS. 


In this head the ends of the horns have just reached a point where 


they are beginning to wear. 


A 15-in. head of the type with high-standing horns. 


ram with perfect points. 





A 5-year-old 


them over a period of 


ineasure, and that I, believe would meas- 
ure, even more. Record heads are the 
few large ones that happen to fall to 
men that save them, and it is my opin- 
ion that in the days when we had a 
thousand head of big game to where 
we now have one there was more strife 
among the male animals, and many in- 
dividuals among them that developed to 
a size that has not been approached 
since the thunder stick of the white 
man became a terror to them, At any 
rate, we used to pick the big ones from 
thousands and get bigger ones than we 
ever see at the present time, and the 
men that lived with the game—trappers. 
prospectors and meat hunters—saved no 
heads for record and carried to camp 
and measured only those that were ex- 
treme in some respect. 

In the second type of horn the horns 
set lower than in the type just described 
and do not flare out so much and curve 
more, and often make more than a com- 
plete circle, I have measured horns of 
this type that were about 17 inches— 
perhaps, some a trifle more—in base 
circumference, and I _ have 
measured them on old rams 
with more than a _ complete 
turn that were less than 12 
inches. 

While one type often pre- 

dominates in a certain locality, 
even to the extent of the horns 
running large or small, the two 
types certainly breed together 
freely, and the predomination 
of a type in any place is prob- 
ably due to interbreeding, or 
to the sheep in that locality 
being the offspring, carried out 
several generations, of one 
ram. The type with the high- 
standing, wide-spreading horns 
is not nearly so common as the 
other, and at the present time 
it is doubtful if this type pre- 
dominates in any place between 
the south line of Colorado and 
the north line of Wyoming. My 
knowledge of this matter has 
been gained largely by exam- 
ining the old horns of rams 
that have been winter-killed, 
that have been killed by wolves 
and by Indians, and that have 
died of old age. 
- I have camped in places 
where I would find fifty or a 
hundred of these old heads in 
prospecting what country |! 
could reach from the one camp 
and have often noticed a simi- 
larity of the heads in a locality 
in some point that was differ- 
ent from the heads in other 
localities. 

To a man not understanding 
the matter it must look un- 
reasonable that the sheep in a 
locality would be largely the 
offspring of one ram, so I will 
explain the matter as I see it: 
The breeding season of moun- 
tain sheep comes so late in the 
year that feed is often covered 
with snow and hard to get, so 
that the rams get extremely 
poor by the time the season is 
ver, and it often happens 
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TWO TYPES OF HORN ILLUSTRATED. 


Upper picture: 


A 15-in. head of the type with low, close-setting horns 


These horns make more 


than a full turn in a length of 37 in., and the turn is so short that the points escaped wear and 


are perfect. 
Lower picture: 


A 16-in. head of the type with high, wide-spreading horn. 


Note that these horns 


could not make a full turn and that if the head were in a natural position the horns would stand high. 


that an early, hard winter kills nearly 
all the rams and many of the old ewes, 
as well as nearly all of the immature 
of both sexes, thru as much of the range 
as happens to be in. the path of some 
particularly unfavorable storm, such as 
a wet snow from the East in early 
spring. 

A very few of the strongest and most 
hardy rams come thru alive, and very 
few of the ewes that come thru will 
bring lambs that year, so that at the 
next breeding season, when the ewes 
have collected into bands, there will 
hardly be more than a ram for each 
band, and one band may include all of 
the sheep in the locality, and for a long 
period afterward nearly all of the sheep 
in that locality may be related to the 
one ram. The natural life of a moun- 
tain sheep is for whatever time the 
teeth last, and when driven to it by 
snow the sheep get on sharp ridges 
where the snow is blown off and dig 
and eat a plant that resembles moss 
and which in these windy places is full 
of grit and fine gravel. so that it is 
extremely hard on the teeth, and for 
this reason a sheep lives thru very few 
hard winters and is short-lived at the 
best. 

In beginning their growth the horns 
of a ram grow nearly straight up, or 
on about the same slant as the horns 
of a ewe, and in the high-standing type 
of horn the horns sometimes reach a 
length of 15 inches or more before the 
growth at the base develops the curve 
that turns the points of the horns down- 
ward, and a ram exhibiting a case of 
this kind has the appearance of a freak 
and is sometimes mistaken for a freak, 
or for some other animal. With the 


white, woolly-looking coat of Spring, and 
the horns bleached by winters wind and 
snow, a young ram with high horns 
was killed by one of my trapping part- 
ners and declared to be some kind of a 
goat. 

Every bit of the growth of a ram’s 
horns is at the base, and no matter 
what length and size the horns grow 
to no part of the horn ever changes, 
except by wear. So that the part of 
the horn that was the full horn of the 
young ram still retains its size and shape 
when it forms the point of the horn of 
the old ram, and when the‘ horn has 
reached a growth and curve that brings 
this slender, straight point below the 
ram’s head—from that time until the 
base growth has carried it forward and 
turned it up, it is subject to wear and 
in danger of being broken. 

I have heard tonsiderable argument 
as to how and why the rams splinter 
and wear off the points of their horns, 
and in looking at an old ram with the 
worn points in a position to make acci- 
dental wear out of the question, the 
observer might be puzzled, but the an- 
swer is that the points were not in this 


safe position at the time they were 
damaged. 
In following a ram that is feeding 


among rocks, when there is snow on the 
rocks, a man can get a good idea of 
what sort of horns he carries by ob- 
serving the marks of the horns in the 
snow on the rocks, and if the man be 
an observer he will not track a million 
rams to find out that a good many of 
them are striking the points of their 
horns against rocks and raking them 
across rocks as they feed. The points 
may be splintered at the time they point 


downward or forward by striking rocks 
when the ram is running or by a mis- 
cue in fighting, The points of the horns 
may possibly be worn some by rubbing, 
because rams do rub their horns on 
trees and bushes every summer and fall, 
which gives them a color and polish to 
be taken off by weather during the fol- 
lowing winter. 

A strong point against the idea that 
they wear the points of their horns by 
rubbing is that a ram with horns so 
shaped and placed that their points es- 
‘ape accidental wear will have perfect 
points on his horns. 

The natural habitat of the Rocky 
Mountain sheep is around timberline in 
snowy country, and in deep cafions and 
along cliffs and steep, rocky places in 
country where there is not much snow. 

In the snowy country the sheep find 
their winter food supply on the high, 
wind-swept slopes above timber, and in 
any country they depend on cliffs and 
rocks to protect them from their ene- 
mies, so that in the high mountains they 
seldom leave timberline except to go 
down into cafions for green grass in 
the spring and to go to salt licks in the 
summer and fall. They go long dis- 
tances to salt licks, even going clear to 
the lower edge of timber and out into 
fairly open country in some places. It 
is one of the mysterious things in na- 
ture that all of the sheep in a range of 
mountains seem to know the location 
of a lick that is entirely out of their 
natural range. That is to say, every 
sheep seems to know the location of 
the lick that is nearest his range, and 
I have seen many old heads where the 
Indians had killed them along trails on 
rocky ridges that led to licks out in the 
antelope country. 

It does not seem possible that instinct 
would enable them to locate a lick, or 
that they would accidentally find one 
located miles from where they range, 
and they could not possibly smell them: 
at so great a distance. Once a lick is 
known to them they probably keep the 
knowledge by the old sheep leading the 
young to it, from generation to genera- 
tion, but it is a mystery how they found 
these licks in the first place. 

There is a question among hunters 
as to whether or not a mountain sheep 
uses the sense of smell to detect the 
rresence of an enemy, and since any 
reliable evidence in the affirmative 
proves that sheep are able to so detect 
an enemy, while negative evidence 
proves only that they do not always do 
so, I will leave it Stand as an open 
question and say only that in my exper- 
ience the evidence has always been 
negative and that in opinion the 
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A 16%-IN HEAD. 
Of the type with high,. wide-spreading horns 
These horns are 39 in. on curve, with no possibil- 
ity of reaching a full turn. 
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ountain sheep depend entirely on their 
evesight for detecting enemies of all 
sorts. The natural evidence in the mat- 
ter is that a mountain sheep has the 
most perfect eye of any animal in exist- 
ence, and a nose and ears that appear 
to be more poorly developed, externally 
at least, than those of any other animal. 
Apart from all evidence we have the 
conditions under which the sheep live, 


and in considering this questicn we 
may learn something from these con- 
ditions. 


In considering their conditions of life 
we must first consider that the sheep 
are gregarious and that in feeding or 
resting they scatter out so that the dif- 
ferent sheep in the band, one from one 
point and one from another, get a view 
of everything in the vicinity, and that 
if each sheep were to pay attention to 
slight sounds he would put in most of 
the time listening to those of his com- 
panions that were out of his sight 
among the rocks; and also that on the 
range of the sheep there is a continual 
clatter of small stones loosened by the 
elements, with large stones falling and 
rolling so often that their booming and 


crashing is a common sound. Besides 
these natural sounds that the sheep 
hear so much of the time, and that 


might mean possible danger to them if 
they were accustomed to detect danger 
by sound, there is the roaring of the 
wind to make it impossible to hear or- 
dinary sounds on the sheep range dur- 
ing a great many days in the year; and 
it seems to me only natural that under 
these conditions the sheep have devel- 
oped keen eyesight, and learned to ig- 
nore common sounds to an extent that 


has greatly impaired their sense of 
hearing. Spending most of their time 


where the direction of the wind and the 
jay of the country would make it impos- 
sible for them to smell an enemy be- 
fore they could see it, would also tend 
to develop keen eyesight, and have the 
same effect on the sense of smell that 


continual sound has on the sense of 
hearing. To get a good idea of this 


matter we can compare the ears and 
nose of a sheep with those of a deer 
and then observe the two animals on 
their natural ranges: We find the ears 
of the deer extremely large and open 
and observe that they are in continual 
motion, pointing first in one direction 
and then in another, and often one ear 
in one direction and the other in an- 
other, to catch every sound that may 
be within possible hearing in any direc- 
tion, The ears of the sheep we find to 
be small, well filled with a growth of 
hair and with a very small opening at 
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A FAVORITE PLACE FOR THE SHEEP TO KEEP AWAY FROM THE HUNTER. 


the base, and we observe that they are 
rarely moved in an attempt to catch 
sound. 

The nostrils of the deer we find to 
be large, and so shaped that they catch 
passing currents of air, and we observe 
that they are working and sniffing with 
every breath that the deer takes. The 
nostrils of the sheep are found to be 
rather flat and shaped to avoid danger 
of freezing instead of with a view to 


eatching the wind, We never see the 
sheep with his head up in the wind, 


testing the air, and if his nostrils work 
and sniff the observer would have to 
be at close view to detect it. 

The deer ranges in timber and brush 
where he can see only short distances 
and where the wind is broken up into 
whirling currents of air to bring him 
scent of a nearby enemy from any direc- 
tion, and where the natural sounds are 
seldom loud and always different from 
the sound made by an approaching 
enemy. 

It is all right, in sheep hunting, to al- 
low that the sheep can both smell and 
hear you, and they will see you so often, 
und run, before you see them that you 
will be justified in thinking that they 
‘an wind you against the wind and 
hear you when you make no sound. 

Where mountain sheep are not often 
molested by enemies they become un- 
wary and fall an easy prey to any en- 
emy that happens to find them, but let 
an enemy, such as a mountain lion, lo- 
‘ate on their range and attempt to prey 











A VIEW ON THE SHEEP RANGE. 


tance conceals the size of these mountains. 


The other views shown are mere pockets in the country 
shown here. 





upon them regularly and they become 
so wary that nothing can approach 
them and the enemy will starve out and 
be forced to look for other prey. 

In guarding against enemies other 
than man they feed in the open places 
near crags and cliffs and their eves are 
so keen and their feet so nimble that, 
when they are upon the alert, a lion 
springing from ambush will be farther 
from the sheep after springing than he 
was before he sprang; and by the time 
he can recover to turn in whatever di- 
rection the sheep took in its unexpected 
move the sheep will be among the crags 
and out of his reach. There is no ani- 
mal, not even the swiftest dog, that can 
overtake a mountain sheep in a short 
‘ace to cliffs or rocks, and once among 
the rocks he is defiant, and the only 
things I know of that dare attack him 
then are the eagles and wolverines, and 
with these it is only the young sheep 
that make prey for eagles. and only an 
occasional wolverine that will attack 
recklessly, and either of them is apt to 
suffer defeat and be killed or crippled 
in attacking sheep among crags. 

It is only when starvation forces the 
sheep to leave the safe places in search 
of food that they suffer greatly by 
beasts of prey, and even then it is their 
weak condition that makes them easy 
prey, and only timber wolves that can 
kill them extensively without the aid of 
deep snow. There is no hoofed animal 
that can compete with beasts of prey 
in traveling through snow, but there is 
no depth or condition of snow that 
mountain sheep can not get through by 
taking time to it. 

Mountain sheep often get caught and 
killed in snow slides, but they under- 
stand the danger better than most men 
and do not venture into the dangerous 
places except with great caution, and 
then only when snow covers their food 
supply and forces them to move along 
the range in search of some slope that 
the wind has swept bare, I have often 
seen where they crossed snow slide 
routes at dangerous time, and have sev- 
eral times seen them these 
places, and it is surprising to see the in- 
telligence and caution they use in se- 
lecting a place to cross and in making 
the crossing. They select a safe point 
to start from, with a safe point on the 
epposite side to go to, and then some 
one of the band will make the run 
across, and then another, and another, 
one at a time, till they are all across, 
and it is only when frightened and run- 


crossing 
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ning that they crowd into a snowslide 
route and risk a heavy loss. 

The breeding season of mountain 
sheep varies, one year with another, 
more than that of any other big game 
animal that I am acquainted with, and 
while I have not investigated the mat- 
ter closely enough to say what causes 
the varying, my opinion is that it is due 
either to climatic conditions or to the 
influences that make these conditions, 
und that it is what the past season has 
been rather than what the coming sea- 
son will be, that determines the matter. 
We often hear it said that wild animals 
are influenced in one way and another 
by weather conditions that are yet in 
the future, but there is no foundation 
for this, and where animals may seem to 
prepare for a hard winter by laying up 
un extra supply of food, or by putting 
on a heavy coat of fur, it is the condi- 
tions that exist at the time that influ- 
cence the animal and not the conditions 
that are yet to come. 

At any rate, I have seen the mountain 
sheep in breeding season the latter part 
of November, and one year saw the 
breeding season in full swing the first 
of February. 

The year that the breeding season 
was so late with the sheep I wintered 
along timber line, trapping foxes, and 
did not learn how late the breeding 
season was with the deer; but the deer 
did not leave the high country that fall 
until November, and the bucks were still 
fat and good and paying no attention to 
the does when the snow came that 
started them for the lower country; so 
I know that the was late with 
the deer as well as with the sheep. That 
year was a long time ago, when I was 
young, and I was more interested in 
getting fox and marten skins than in 
observing the habits of sheep and deer, 
so that I was paying no attention to the 
breeding season of either until I hap 
pened to find a buck deer at timber line 


season 


well along in November, and, because 
I needed the meat at that place killed 
him regardless of the fact that it was 





A GLACIER SECTION THAT LIES BACK OF THE COUNTRY SHOWN IN THE OTHER VIEWS. 
WYOMING BETWEEN WIND AND GREEN RIVERS. 
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A 13-IN. HEAD WITH MORE THAN A FULL TURN. 


time of year for bucks to be strong. 
When I opened the buck and found him 
bulging with fat, and noted that his 
neck was not swelled and that he was 
not strong, I was surprised and became 
interested in the matter at once and in 
talking it over with my brother, who 
was trapping with me, we compared 
notes on the deer sign we had seen that 
month and determined that the deer 
had not started to run yet. 

A month later I killed a big ram and 
was surprised to find him fat and fine, 
and again we determined from the sign 
we had seen that the sheep were not 
yet running, and then for more than a 
month our fox trapping took us into a 
part of the country that the sheep did 
not use, When we again got into sheep 
country it was about the first of Feb- 
ruary, and since we were back packing, 
and going light as possible, our first 
move was to make a rustle for meat, 
and by the time we got a supply we 
both knew that the breeding season was 











THE TYPE IS EVIDENT. 


at its height with the sheep. This was 
on the headwaters of the Rio Grande 
in Colorado, and I remember, as a point 
of interest apart from the sheep, that [ 
saw thousands of white ptarmigan in 
one day’s hunt in that country. They 
were beautiful birds, but their flesh was 
dark and tough, and although we could 
kill them with a stick we used them 
only in case of no other meat. We took 
what we wanted of every wild thing we 
could get in those days but wasted no 
ammunition, nor time, killing things that 
we did not want, and on the whole we 
really did very little harm to the game. 
I might very well say that by killing 
lions and wolverines we did more good 
than harm, but the truth is that what 
we did then has no effect on the pres- 
ent supply of game, and even today, 
with our game nearly exterminated, if 
no game were killed except by wild ani- 
mals and in case of actual need by man, 
it would be only a few years until what 
range is left to the game would be fully 
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stocked, This is not the place to discuss 

s matter, and perhaps I should not 
hive mentioned it here at all, but so 
ininy people seem to have the wrong 

a that killing game to use when it 

s abundant is what caused it to be 
se;ree now that I would digress to ex- 
plain that wanton killing at all times, 
nd killing without real need since 
came began to give way to the settle- 
ment of the country, is what has 
brought the supply so low, and is what 
threatens actual extermination of near- 
iy all sorts of game in the near future. 
To get back to our subject, and bring 
it to a close, there is one thing more 
regarding the mountain sheep that is 
worth mention in this article, and that 
is migration, as compared to the migra- 
tion of other Rocky Mountain game ani- 
mals. Deer, elk and antelope migrated 
with the seasons, often going long dis- 
iunces between the summer and winter 
ranges, and going so nearly in a body 
that in a week’s time the deer, elk or 
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antelope, whichever one was moving, 
would practically all of them be-moved 
or on the way. 

The sheep did not migrate with the 
seasons and seldom moved in a body 
from one part of the range to another, 
but for cause, such as a rush of pros- 
pectors to a mining excitement, and the 


consequent general disturbance made 
on that part of the range, in which 
case the sheep would all work away 
from the place, sometimes even going 
to another range of mountains. They 


sometimes do the same thing from be- 
ing persistently hunted, and I know of 
one case where they left one range of 
mountains, going a long distance thru 
timbered country, and went to another 


range on account of domestic sheep 
crowding them. Several bands of sheep 
were herded along and above timber 


line thru the summer, and by fall the 
mountain sheep had nearly all left the 
range. In making this move they could 


see from one range to the other, but in 
going 


were in timber for more than 
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twenty miles with only a few rocky 
peaks along the divide that formed 
their route. I do not know, of course, 
that they made the move on account of 
the domestic sheep, but I do know that 
the move took them to where there were 
no domestic sheep, and judge that they 
moved with that end in view. 

In the times when sheep were numer- 
ous the down-country move in the 
spring, for new grass, might have been 
called a migration in places where 
cafions, such as the Black Cafion of the 
Gunnison, took them long distances from 
the main range; but it was nothing 
more than a move from one part of their 
range to another and entirely different 
from the moves that deer and antelope 
make when migrating from summer to 
winter range and back. At the present 
time the deer that summer near my 
home leave in October and cross a wide 
area of open, sage brush country to their 
winter range in the cedar hills more 
than a hundred miles away. 





Elk Hunting Under Difficulties 


A trip to Wyoming under most trying storm conditions, on which, however, two nice elk were secured ; 
describing the experience of traveling waist-deep in snow and literally 


You may have stalked the lordly 
noose in the trackless forests of New 
Lrunswick; ridden to the hounds over 
the bleak hills of New England, in- 
vaded the seclusion of the gamy black 
ss in Minnesota’s matchless lakes, fol- 
lowed Old Bruin’s footprints through 
the dense cane-brakes of Mississippi, or 
harkened to bob-white’s shrill clarion on 
the broad prairies of sunny Oklahoma, 
Lut unless you have made a pilgrimage 
to Wyoming’s mountain solitudes, there 
is in store for you a land of enchant- 
nent unsurpassed for its towering pines, 
yawning cafions, snow-capped peaks, 
and winding mountain streams. This 
is the secluded home of the big horn, the 
ferocious grizzly, the vanishing deer 
and the stately elk. Here is a vast do- 
Iain unspoiled by the hand of civiliza- 
October, 1919, found me rushing 
into this hunter’s paradise, 

In the spring of 1919 my mind contin- 
ually reverted to crooked game trails, 
riii-rocks, and woodlands. Seeing that 
this unsatisfied desire persisted, I de- 
termined that I would not delay this 
hunt another season if I could avoid it. 
With this idea in mind I began to shape 
iy affairs in such a way that I might 
tuke a big-game hunt in Wyoming dur- 
ine the fall of 1919. 


tion 


had no difficulty in getting my 
friend, B. E. Allison, an oil man of 
Tulsa, Okla., and Chas. H. Taylor, a 
Prominent geologist and oil producer, 


of Oklahoma City, to agree to go. 

wrote Mr. Frost, the guide of Cody, 
secure his terms for outfitting our 
Pocty. I owas notified that Mr. Frost 
in Alaska on a hunting trip with 
M~. Sykes of Oklahoma, and consequent- 
') ‘hat he could not handle our party. 
( 


correspondence was then turned 


( to Geo. Hopkins, a successful out- 
fii er and hunter of Cody. 

owever, just before starting for 
© \vy we learned he had contracted 


wallowing in it for several days. 


Monroe H. Goode 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


pneumonia, which proved fatal within a 
few days. We were saddened by this 
unfortunate occurrence. Upon the death 
of George Hopkins, his brother Robert, 
a dentist by profession, took up the 
work where it was stopped by the un- 
timely death of George Hopkins. We 
were promptly notified that his death 
would not affect our trip, as Robert 
would handle our party with the same 
efficiency and skill. 

A short time before we were to leave 
for the hunt we learned that Mr. Alli- 
son would not be able to accompany us 
owing to pressing business engagements. 
This was a keen disappointment to us. 
Neither Mr. Taylor nor I had any ex- 
perience in big game hunting, while 
Mr. Allison had hunted many times in 


the very region we were planning to 
visit. Besides being well acquainted 
with the country and an experienced 


hunter, Mr. Allison is a prince of a 


good fellow, and we greatly regretted 
having to forege the pleasure of his 
companionship. 

In accordance with arrangements 


made with our guide, we left our home 
in Oklahoma Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 11, 1919, and arrived in Cody, Wyo.. 
Monday evening, October 13th, register 


ing at the Irma Hotel, formerly owned 
and operated by Colonel Cody and 
named after his daughter, Irma. 


After seeing to our baggage and be 
ing assigned to our rooms; we repaired 
to the Cody Café, where we had din- 
ner and received reports from the game 
fields first hand. 

We also met L, A. Olsen, “Tex,” a 
happy Swede from Texas who was to 
be our horse wrangler. 

The next morning we arose at 6 
o’clock, donned our hunting clothes, fur 





HOLM LODGE. 
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cap and hobnailed boots and went out 
to take a look at the town. It is lo- 
cated on the south bank of the Sho- 
shone River, a short distance from the 
mouth of the Shoshone River Cafion, 
and overlooks several pretty terraces, 
We had an understanding with Hop- 
kins that he was to take us into the 
Thorofare country lying just south of 


the park for elk, and to the head of 
Greybull River for sheep. I had been 
told repeatedly that these localities 


were the best for elk and sheep under 
usual conditions and I still share this 
view. However, after heavy snow- 
storms creditable heads may be secured 
within fifty miles of Cody. 

We loaded all of the paraphernalia, 
camp equipment and supplies into a 
large truck and headed up the cafon 
on the government road for Holm Lodge, 
forty-seven miles, stopping at the Frost 
& Richard ranch en route, where we 
met Mr. and Mrs. Richard. 

During the night Tex Olsen and Ru- 
ben Worth and wife reached Holm 
Lodge with the pack horses which they 
had driven out from Cody. Worth was 
to be Taylor’s guide. He was an old 





SATISFIED? 


cowboy, who had ridden the ranges in 
Texas and Arizona for a number of 
years. “Tex” was also a former cow- 
boy and one of the best men with horses 
I have ever seen. He was a man who 
had spent most of his life in the wil- 
derness, was in perfect condition phy- 
sically, a wonderful rider, a splendid 
shot, used to the hardships and danger 
of the trail and absolutely fearless. Tex 
was 2 man in whom we could place the 
utmost confidence, and for his line of 
work I doubt if he has a superior, 1 
would that he had been in charge of 
the outfit. 

B. F. Bradford, our cook, joined us 
at Holm Lodge. We were fortunate in 
securing the services of Bradford, for 
I doubt whether there are very many 
camp cooks who can equal him. 

Taylor and I were down to the corral 
early to see what kind of mounts the 


guides were going to select for us. Tay- 
lor drew a little Pinto Indian pony, 


while I was assigned a large bay mare, 
which I felt sure I should like. 

We left Holm Lodge at 3 p. m., crossed 
the Shoshone River, taking the trail for 
Eagle Pass, a distance of approximately 
twenty miles from the lodge. I am told 
the view from the Eagle Creek trail is 
one of the most beautiful scenes in the 
Absaroka Range, which is second only 
to the Grand Teton Mountains. The 
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trail runs thru the Shoshone Game Pre- 
serve and there is no evidence of the 
pasturing of cattle or sheep. 

Taylor and I enjoyed every minute of 
our ride up, tho it was very rough and 
even dangerous in places. However, it 
could not hold a candle to some of the 
trails we later encountered for rough- 
ness. 

We camped for the night in the first 
meadow, where plenty of wood, water 
and grass was available, 

As neither Taylor nor I had had the 
opportunity to practice riding before 
starting on the trip, we lost no time in 
starting the bed making. Taylor was 
using an air mattress and several blan- 
kets, while I had three comforters and 
five blankets. As neither of us were 
professional bed-makers we slept cold 
that night. 

We arose early Thursday morning and 
started packing, preparatory to continu- 
ing our trip to the Thorofare country, 


Which lies just south of - Yellowstone 
National Park. The guides finished 
packing about 2 in the afternoon and 


Taylor and I started ahead of the pack 
train in the hope of being able to see 


WELL, YES. THE AUTHOR AND HIS BULL. 


game. I was about a mile ahead of 
Taylor when I discovered a large bull 
elk. I tied my horse behind a tree, 
took my binoculars and watched him 
for some time. This was the first wild 
elk I had ever seen and the first one 
seen on the trip. 

We proceeded without mishap to the 
foot of Eagle Pass, which has an alti- 
tude of approximately 9,500 feet. 

We made the pass about 5 p. m. and 
found that it was covered with about 
one and a half feet of snow. I agree 
with the man who said, that while he 
had been taught to believe that a pass 
was the lowest point between two hills, 
he now realized that a pass is the high- 
est gap between two peaks. 

That night we camped at the head 
of the east fork of Mountain Creek. 

Friday, October 17th, found Taylor 
up early building the fire before the 
guides arose, We got packed up and 
started earlier that morning than any 
time on the entire trip, leaving camp 
at 12 a.m. 

After giving us strict instruétions not 
to shoot at anything under any condi- 
tions, Hopkins suggested that Taylor 
and I ride on ahead of the pack train 


in the hope of seeing more game. We 
had not gone far until I located an- 


other large bull elk grazing close to the 
bank of Mountain Creek. I stopped my 





horse and sat down and watched hii 
for a few minutes thru my glasses. Tay- 
lor soon came up and we Sat there an: 
admired him for some time. He was 
very large animal with magnificent ant- 
lers. We regretted very much that we 
were in the park, otherwise we shouli 
have had no difficulty in securing an 
unusual specimen. This was the larg- 
est elk seen during the trip. 

In a short time we reached the Yel- 
lowstone River. We had just crossed 
Cliff Creek when I saw a dark object 
about one-half mile ahead of me. Hav- 
ing heard that a number of moose fre- 
quented the marshes along the Yellow- 
stone River I stopped my horse and 
examined this object with the glasses. 
Sure enough, it was a large bull moose 
with a very beautiful and symmetrical 
head. When Taylor rode up the moose 
discovered us and started in our direc- 
tion on a long trot. He would trot 
about fifty yards, then would stop, look 
und listen, evidently taking this precau- 
tion for “safety first.” As we did not 
uppear to be very dangerous, he con- 
tinued to come toward us until he was 
Within less than 100 yards. 

We greatly regretted that we did not 
have a kodak with us so we could have 
gotten some good pictures of him. This 
was our only opportunity to get a good 
picture of a moose. Within the next 
two or three miles we saw seven more, 
but did not succeed in getting closer 
than three-quarters of a mile to them. 

We crossed Thorofare Creek, which 
is near the south boundary of the park, 
and reached Bridger Lake about 4:30 
p. m. 

We camped near Senecio Creek, about 
four and one-half miles south of Bridger 
Lake. 

Saturday, October 18th, found us out 
early to inspect the weather. We were 
as happy as schoolboys when we found 
that about six inches of snow had fallen. 
This was the very thing we wanted in 
order to make good hunting. The snow 
looked very pretty, indeed, as there had 
been little trace of wind and every tree 
was loaded to the topmost branch. It 
Was a scene that must be viewed to be 
appreciated. 

The snow fell heavily all day and we 
were glad to stay in camp, except Tay- 
lor and Worth, who hunted hard all 
day, but who sighted no game, altho 
they saw many tracks of elk made dur- 
ing their night travels. 

The shooting irons in our party were 
as follows: Taylor was using a _ .256 
Newton, “Tex” carried a Winchester, 
model 1895, chambered for the .30 Gov- 
ernufent ’03; Bradford carried a_ .39 
Kemington automatic, and I used a Win- 
chester, model 1895, chambered for the 
.30 Government ’06 cartridge. Neither 
of the guides carried rifles. This struck 
me as being a little unusual, but they 
explained it by saying that most of the 
hunters were opposed to the guides go- 
ing armed, as it sometimes gave 4a 
“doubting Thomas” an opportunity to 


question the marksmanship of _ the 
sportsman. Taylor was using the 12¢- 


grain copper-jacketed protected pointed 
bullets. I brought along a supply of 
eartridges loaded with the 220-grain 
round-nose soft-pointed bullets for elk 
and bear and a few loaded with the 
150-grain umbrella pointed bullets, whic! 
I hoped to use on some old ram, 
Taylor and “Tex” were using the re:- 
ular factory sights on their rifles. Bra:- 
ford’s Remington was equipped with 4 
Globe front sight and a Lyman rer 
sight mounted on the tang. My Wi- 
chester was equipped with a Lyman r ~- 
ceiver mounted on the frame, a King 5 
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p. ent adjustable leaf sight in the rear 
s} or and the regular factory front sight. 
I ike this combination very much and 
I »m convinced that better shooting can 
be done with it than can be done with 


open sights. I am also of the opinion 
that aim can be taken more quickly 
with the large aperture than with the 


open sights, altho many riflemen differ. 
I am well pleased with my rifle and 
think it about the proper medicine for 
moose, elk, deer, bear, ete. Besides the 
rifles referred to, Taylor took along his 
\Winehester repeating shotgun; I a .38 
Ww. C. F. Colt New Service revolver; 
Worth a .41 Army Colt, and Hopkins 
a .22 ealiber Smith & Wesson target 


pistol. None of us ever had occasion to 
use our revolvers and _ they 
were usually left in camp. 


They were about as useful as 
“a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.” 

Sunday Hopkins and I hunt- 
ed on the east side of Atlantic 
Creek up to and beyond Two 
Ocean Pass. We saw no game. 
altho we followed the trail of 
a large bull for several miles 
thru the fallen timber and 
along the steep cliffs. 

Taylor had seen no game, al- 
tho he did get a shot at a 
coyote running at 300 yards. 
Sunday evening we sat around 
the campfire swapping stories 
and recalling previous hunting 
experiences. 

Monday, the 20th, Taylor 
and Worth again hunted south- 
west of camp in about the 
same place they had hunted 
the day before. No elk were 
seen, however, and Taylor had 
to content himself with dis- 
patching a large coyote at 125 
yards with the little .256 New- 
ton bullet. The bullet passed 
diagonally thru the body of the 
coyote and knocked a hole on 
the far side about the size of 
a large saucer, which speaks 
volumes for its terrific smash- 
ing effect. 

Hopkins and I crossed At- 
lantie Creek and hunted well 
up towards the mountain tops 
afoot. We saw a great deal 
of elk signs and numerous elk 
tracks, but were not rewarded 
With seeing any game. 

Taylor arose at 5 a. m. and took the 
trail alone, but he saw no game at all 
and got all of the snowstorm he wanted 
by 3:30, when he returned. 

Hopkins and I hunted along the edge 
the rim-rock in the tall timber east 
of camp. We had been out for perhaps 
three hours when I caught sight of 
something moving in the bushes. I soon 
revlized that I was looking at the horns 
o! an elk which was feeding on the side 
o! the hill below me. It did not take 
I long to wind me and go bounding 
“4. ay in the opposite direction, not, how- 
€\r, before I took one fleeting shot as 
li disappeared behind what I took to 
a buneh of bushes. I returned to 
© op about 4 o’clock, disappointed at 
failure to score on the first elk we 
seen after reaching the hunting ter- 
ry. 
lesday Earl Crouch of Cody and 
! ty stopped at our camp. He had 
n out for thirty days with Mr. Baker 
party of Boston, who had been try- 
for record heads. Mr. Lorom, a 
* ‘e of Valley, and party also paid us 
i isit, We had an early supper of 
t usual good things that go to make 
he ideal camping diet. 
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Just before sundown the snow stopped 
falling and we decided that it might 
be well to station ourselves in the 
woods on either side of Atlantic Creek 
in the hope of running onto game, I 
went in the northeast direction ffom 
camp, while Taylor and Worth went 
southwest of camp. I had not gone 
more than 200 yards when I heurd an 
elk bugling in the direction in which 
Taylor and Worth had gone and, as far 
as I could tell, within a short distance 
of where they should be at that time. 
The elk were traveling toward a small 
park southwest of camp, but they made 
better progress than the hunters and 


reached the opening 300 yards ahead 
Dropping to one knee 


of the Nimrods. 





TAYLOR AS HE APPEARED ON HORSEBACK. PHOTO BY M. H. 
GOODE. 


Taylor opened fire with his .256 New- 
ton at 850 yards. In all, he shot eight 
times, but as he was pretty well winded, 
due to his long run, he failed to con- 
nect with his quarry. There were four- 
teen in the bunch, two of which were 
large bulls, the rest being cows, spiked 


bulls and calves. Taylor greatly re- 
gretted his failure to kill one of the 


large bulls. 

We had now decided that it was high 
time that we begin to hunt in earnest, 
as the snow had not let up since the 
night we reached our permanent camn 
and it appeared as tho it would get so 
deep that we would be compelled to 
take the trail back to civilization be- 


fore realizing the consummation of our 
hopes and our long trip to the game 


country. Consequently we determined 
Tuesday night that we would try to kill 
the first elk we saw, even tho he might 
not be a perfect specimen. Another 
thing which spurred us on to greater 
efforts was our keen desire to secure 
an adequate supply of fresh meat, as 
we were getting somewhat tired of 
smoked ham and sow bosom. We also 
needed tallow for lights. So we retired 
with blood in our eyes, figuratively 
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speaking. Somehow, I had a hunch that 
we would score sure on the morrow. 

Wednesday morning, October 22nd, 
found us up early and hurriedly pre- 
paring to leave camp, Taylor and Worth 
“again decided to hunt afoot and went 
on ahead of us up the trail toward Two 
Ocean Pass. Hopkins and I saddled our 
horses, which we had lariated out the 
night before in order to have them on 
hand early, and also took the trail for 
Two Ocean Pass. After going about 
one mile and a half Taylor and Worth 
turned to the right, crossed Atlantic 
Creek and made for the same locality 
they had hunted in the three days pre- 
vious, while Hopkins and I went on 
south to within about one mile of the 
Continental Divide, where we 
tied our horses and hunted 
afoot. Sitting waiting for the 
elk to come to us soon made 
me impatient, and I told Hop- 
kins that I would leave my 
slicker, glasses, ete., with him 
and would hunt along the edge 
of the mountain to the divide, 
and possibly beyond. 

The snow had now been fall- 
ing four days and five nights 
and it was impossible to make 
very good time walking. I saw 
numerous tracks of both elk 
and deer, but was not reward- 
ed with so much as a glimpse 


of any living creature. I 
reached the pass at about 11 
o’clock, and as Hopkins was 


not there, I decided I would 
proceed up the Buffalo Creek 
trail, which is directly south of 
the divide. The snow was fall- 
ing so heavily that at times it 
was impossible to see farther 
than 200 yards, I passed the 
signboards pointing to the Pa- 
cific Creek trail and to the 
Buffalo Fork trail. I took the 
latter and proceeded as cau- 
tiously as possible. often hesi- 
tating to examine as best 1 
could every open spot in the 
timber on all sides of me. 
Finally I came into a more 
open country than I had been 
hunting in, and something 
seemed to tell me that at last 
I was about to reap the fond 
hope which had been upper- 
most in my mind for several 
days. It seemed as tho I had 
a presentiment that game was near. 
It is impossible to explain what prompt- 
ed this feeling. I was alone, which is 
my favorite way to hunt, I have never 


‘taken readily to the custom of having 


an experienced woodsman or guide with 
the sportsman to point out the game to 
him for a mercenary consideration, the 
idea being that it did not help my pride 
to shoot an elk that the guide had lo- 
cated for me. I believe that half of the 
pleasure of hunting is the enjoyment one 
has of going into the woods alone and 
outwitting the game. Yet it would be 
difficult for the tenderfoot to go into 
the wilderness without a guide. How- 
ever, at this time I was glad that my 
guide was not within three miles of me. 

I soon reached a large opening on 
the hillside which was practically de- 
void of any trees or underbrush, and 
while peering thru the bushes taking a 
good view of this open country I was 
rewarded with a sight that caused a 
thrill to vibrate my anatomy. About 
500 or 600 yards from me was a large 
bull elk grazing on the hillside. I was 
considerably excited and rather nervous, 
because I believed I was about to real- 
ize my ambition to kill an elk. : Then 
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began a contest between the crafty old 
bull and an inexperienced, tho deter- 
mined, Nimrod. 

There was a large opening and clump 
of trees between me and the elk and it 
took several minutes for me to decide 
which would be the best route to take 
to reach a point from which to shoot. 
I sturted out by going in the opposite 
direction from which he was standing. 
I finally passed thru this opening by 
crawling a great deal of the distance in 
the snow, which was considerably above 
my knees. I then reached the large 
clump of trees which shut me off from 
his quick eye. 

On reaching the trees I could not see 
the elk, and my disappointment was 
keen, for I feared that I had lost him. 
However, in taking a general survey | 
chanced to look south of my position 
and was rewarded with a sight that 
again set my heart to thumping, for 
within easy rifle shot were four splen- 
did elk, two bulls and two cows. The 
bulls were about the same size and it 
appeared that their antlers were also 
about equal, I regretted that I did not 
have my binoculars so that I could make 
a careful examination of them before 
determining which to shoot. Finally, 
one of the bulls turned broadside. Il 
raised my Winchester, took careful aim 
about three inches above where 1 
thought his heart was, pressed the trig- 
ger, sending a 220-grain soft-nosed bullet 
from my .30 Government ’06 rifle at his 
heart. At the crack of the rifle all of 
the elk started running toward the east. 
Fearing that perhaps I had not given 
him a death wound, I fired four more 
shots as he ran. However, before I had 
fired the third shot I realized that he 
was fatally wounded, for he began to 
show the effects of his wounds. Before 
I had time to slip another shell into 
my Winchester I saw him sink into the 
snow for the last time. My joy was un- 
bounded! I had made good as a big 
game hunter on my first attempt. 1 
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had killed a fine specimen of the most 
beautiful species of the deer family. | 
regretted, however, that some of my 
friends were not with me to share the 
ecstasy of the moment. The purpose 
of my trip had been realized, my nerves 
had not failed me, my rifle had proven 
accurate and dependable, and, even tho 
the snow was falling heavily and I was 
alone and mules from camp, I was very 
much elated. 

After finally getting down to earth 
and giving him a thoro inspection, 1 
made a feeble attempt at cutting his 
throat. I found that he was a very 
large bull with a fair spread. He was 
a six-pointer with normal antlers and, 
while only medium in size, they were 
very symmetrical and well devagoped, 
and, taken as a whole, it was a head 
that any hunter would be proud of, His 
coat was long and beautiful, the hair 
of the head and neck being unusually 
long and very dark. ‘ 

After spending some time admiring 
the fallen monarch and rejoicing at my 
good fortune, I then stepped the dis- 
tance at which I had killed him and 
found it to be 332 yards. As my rifle 
was sighted for 100 yards, I felt that 1 
had been lucky, indeed, in scoring a hit 
at that distance. The bullet had pene- 
trated both shoulders, also the lungs, 
barely missing the heart. It mushroomed 
well and did good execution. Where it 
came out on the opposite side the hole 
was nearly the size of a quarter, show- 
ing that the bullet was capable of great 
penetration, yet mushrooming sufficient- 
ly to prove deadly. 

I retraced my steps to Two Ocean 
Pass in a short time and gave Hopkins 
the signal to come on up with the horses. 
He suggested that I return to camp and 
secure a pack horse, while he went on 
up and began dressing him out. 

In making this trip for the pack horse 
I rode ten or twelve miles, and when I 
got back to the elk it was almost dark. 
Hopkins was just getting ready to leave 











the carcass for 
camp. We then re- 
turned and finished 


the work of chopping 
the horns out and 
quartering the ani- 
mal, all of which 
was done with my 
Marble safety axe. 
We then took the 
two hams a_e short 
distance from the 
earcass and buried 
them in the snow, 
hoping to elude any 
prowling coyotes by 
this ruse. We took 
part of the liver and 
a large part of the 
tenderloins and, 
wrapping my slicker 
around the meat and 
tying it on behind 
the saddle, left for 
camp at about 8:30. 

We reached camp 


about 10:30, where 
we found the boys 
anxiously awaiting 


us. Congratulations 
were in order all 
around. Taylor and 
Worth had been up 
on the first bench of 
the mountain all day 
watching a large 
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TAYLOR 


THE AUTHOR LOOKING 


BULLS. 


opening which was 
crossed by most of 
the elk going south. 


PROTO BY C.. H. 


They had conceived the idea of secret 
ing themselves in a favorable locatio1 
and finding their elk without doing s 
much walking. 

Finally about 4 o’clock they were re 
paid for their long vigil by seeing « 
small band enter the opening about 25) 
yards away. Worth had just changed 
his position, which allowed him to see 
the elk at a different angle, and before 
Taylor could get a good view. Worth 
counted seventy-eight head in the buncl 
he saw, while only about fourteen could 
be seen from Taylor’s position. Taylor, 
thinking that this was all the elk in the 
bunch, decided to open fire on the larg- 
est bull he saw, which turned out to be 
a large five-pointer. The .256 Newton 
spoke five times in rapid succession and 
he fell mortally wounded. 

The terrific killing power of the .256 
Newton was very apparent. Taylor had 
done his shooting from a very difficult 
position at a distance of 230 yards. He 
was shooting upward at an angle and 
the shooting was made difficult by in 
tervening trees, boulders, ete. 

(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 











FRYING. 


A husband gazed with saddened look 
Upon his wife one day: 

“You do not love me any more, 
I think I'll go away; 

You always go to teas and clubs 
And leave me here alone—” 

And as the tears fell down his face, 
He sadly then did moan— 


Chorus: 


“You've got the frying habit 
Where you used to stew and roast; 
You fry the beans, you fry the cake, 
You even fry the toast. 
I used to have a nice boiled shirt, 
Tho butions on it few, 
Alas! I have the buttons, dear, 
There is no shirt in view.’ 
Then wifie said with scornful tone, 
“T cultivate my mind; 
I live upon a higher plane, 
In other spheres, you'll find. 
It's common now to sew and cook, 
I to the club must go.” 
And then he moaned with outstretched 
hand, 


“Ah, once I loved you so 


Chorus: 


When wifie found a handsome maid 
Was boiling hubby's food, 
And sewing butions on a shirt, 
She stared at her quite rude. 
When hubby smiled upon that girl, 
She dropped down from her plane, 
She roasted, cooked, then fired her— 





“You'll ne'er say this again.” 
Chorus: 


—Carrit Leimer Vote. 
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This being the first big game trip 1 
had taken since the world war started, 
having meantime acquired a family, get- 
ting started was difficult and uncertain. 
1 hastily threw together the remnants 
of an old equipment used in New Bruns- 
wick, British Columbia and Alaska. 
Those trips had been earlier in the sea- 
son, in September and October, and I! 
soon realized that I was not properly 
clad for way-below zero hunting. A 
loosely knit stocking cap came near let- 
ting my ears freeze, tho it was the thing 
to sleep in. A store cap sent to me 
from Ely with broad _ ear-protectors 
reaching all the way around and cover- 
ing the face to the eyes, was the ticket. 
Fingered gloves of the same closely 
woven wool protected my hands, always 
wearing a yarn mit over the left glove. 
A charcoal hand-warmer in 
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Illustrated by the author and others. 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 


of me already had killed deer and were 
glad to have others to help eat it. Veni- 
son fried, stewed and baked, hash, pie 
and soup, all from venison, varied the 
list. Hard work, severe weather and 
good health required great quantities of 
fuel for the human machine, and the 
amount of grub put away by everyone 
was appalling. A nice neat thing I had 
along was evaporated vegetables, a care- 
fully selected mixture for stews, bak- 
ings, soups or hash, suggested to me 
by my nephew, Yancey Altsheler, a pro- 
vision wholesaler and importer. I can 


utterly destroy the virgin forests which 
used to be filled with moose, old bulls 
carrying heads such as one now rarely 
sees. The deer, I understand, came in 
after the forests were removed. They 
prefer to browse on the bush. Except 
for scattering trees the beautiful white 
pine has been obliterated. The trees 
embraced in the forests were Norway 
tamarack, jack-pine, cedar, balsam, 
birch and scrub poplar, the latter a 
brittle bush with a cream-colored bark, 
rarely attaining the size and dignity of 
a tree. 

Deer are fairly plentiful over a wide 
range, but they are mostly does and 
young, the good heads being scarce, the 
best one I heard of being killed in our 
camp by Mr. Sexton, heretofore referred 
to. The railway men informed me that 

about 500 deer were shipped 





the right trouser’s pocket I 
found a good trick to keep 
the trigger finger supple. It 
was necessary often to exer- 
cise the arms vigorously by 
striking them across the body 
with rapidity and strength to 
force the circulation of blood 
to the finger tips. Three 
pairs of all-wool yarn socks, 
the outside pair reaching 
above the knee, and the regu- 
lation Alaska shoe-pac, rub- 
ber feet and leather tops. 
were just right. Indian moc- 
casins I found very good with 
the snowshoes or when wad- 
ing fresh, dry snow, but not 
so desirable on the rough, 
frozen trail. My warm, white 
flannel underwear and thick, 
close Pontiae shirt and Mack- 
inaw  knickerbockers were 
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into Duluth over the Iron 
Range Railway from Ely to 
Duluth. Against this, only 
ten moose were shipped. Two 
of the ten I bagged, a third 
I had found the fresh trail of, 
but the Iowa people, who 
were also located at Camp 15 
while I was there, “beat me 
to it.” It was a good bull 
with 42%4-inch spread. A Chi- 
cago outfit bagged two moose 
out of Camp 10. The moose 
were certainly scarce. Mr. 
Goodspeed of Waseka, Minn.., 
informed me that it was his 
eighth season’s hunting there 
and that he had never seen a 
live moose. They have either 
changed their range or are 
becoming scarce. This should 
be looked into, and, if they 
are as scarce as they seem, 








just the right garments. I had 
no coat, but in the coldest 
weather wore an army shirt 
under the Pontiac, or a Jersey 
over it, and sometimes both. A good 
sleeping bag would have added to the 
warmth and pleasure of several below- 
zero nights spent in the old wanigan of 
the deserted lumber camp. 

The snowshoes, which Inspector Dahl- 
gren kindly procured for me from the 
government storehouse, were the regu- 
lation Canadian web and all right for 
the open trail, but unsuited for hunting 
thru the veritable jungle of birch and 
scrub poplar of the cut-over land, jack- 
pine Swamps and windfalls of the burn. 
[I wished for the “bear-paw” shoes I 
wore in Montana hunting bear. On them 
one can turn in half the clear space and 
make twice the progress, with much less 
profanity, in the brush, which the Min- 
nesota whitetail has learned well to 
know as his best protection in daylight. 

As the reader may readily imagine, 
the one essential of the trip is a com- 
pass and get “one with a long needle,” 
us Forest Ranger Denley recommended 
at the outset. To the casual visitor one 
square mile looks just like the other, 
in snowy winter, and I have been so 
completely turned around and befuddled 
in an acre lot of jack-pine thicket or 
cranberry bog that I was ready to swear 
that the South was the North, or vice 
versa, had I not consulted and relied 
on the needle. 

The grub was purchased in Ely and 
from the usual menu. Venison I had 
every day, for the hunters there ahead 





RAVAGE OF HUNGRY TIMBER WOLVES ON ICE—ONLY A LEG 
LEFT. 


heartily recommend the idea to others. 
A handful of vegetables, weight an ounce 
or two, with the addition of a chunk 
of fat game, will make a big pot of 
thick, rich soup and an appetizing aroma 
that will penetrate the clean, crisp at- 
mosphere for half a mile around. 

But by odds the most delicious mor- 
sel (I am partial to vegetables and 
fruits) I had on the entire trip, not ex- 
cepting Curly’s cakes, whose fame has 
spread over the entire St. Louis County, 
were native, wild cranberries, which 
Curly himself had gathered from the 
big bog near the sheep ranch, stewed 
on the camp range and seasoned with 
a little granulated white cane sugar. 
They were fat and ripe, large, round 
and so full of delicious fruit juice that 
they melted in the mouth and complete- 
ly satisfied that great fruit yearning of 
the healthy appetite, the natural result 
of a strenuous life in the wilderness. 

The cranberry may be the hidden key 
to the future wealth of the miles and 
miles of rich, black swamps covered 
with scrub jack-pine and at present of 
no commercial worth. The value of the 
eut-over lands has not yet been tested 
out. The first sheep ranch was started 
this year with Montana sheep and the 
result will be watched with interest. Il 
noted the animals digging into two feet 
of snow for the dry grass and they did 
not seem to mind the zero weather. It’s 
a pity the logmen were permitted to 


the state would do well to put 
a closed season on moose for 
a period of years. 

Of all American animals in 
the class termed big game, the moose is 
perhaps the oldest form, unless it be the 
muskox. Considering that it has had a 
wide range, practically from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific along the northern 
border of the United States and far into 
British America amd the heart of Alaska, 
its habits are little known. It’s the 
animal of mystery and deep woods. Un- 
like the deer, it flees civilization and, 
year after year, gets further and fur- 
ther back into the rapidly diminishing 
area of virgin timber. Unfortunately, 
the moose and the virgin forest are both 
rapidly diminishing and are destined to 
almost total extinction in the course of 
a few generations, it seems. 

In St. Louis County, Minnesota, a state 
itself in area, 100 miles long and sixty 
miles wide, civilization lured by the rich 
iron ore deposits, suddenly projected it- 
self into the realm of moosedom. The 
timid mammal, not knowing that man 
was a dangerous animal, wandered into 
the streets of the newly built towns and 
became beasts of burden and pets of 
children in a few interesting instances. 
The strays, however, it seems never got 
over the longing for the deep, dark 
shadow of the remote forest and, at 
the first call of the wild, hied them- 
selves forth into the wilderness. By 
process of reason it may be inferred, 
from numerous tho isolated instances of 
docility, that the moose is easily tamed 
or domesticated, and that it is singu- 
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DID YOU EVER SEE ONE? WHAT? 
larly free of any of the vicious traits 
that characterize other branches of the 
deer family in captivity, notably the 
red deer and elk. It is true that there 
are thousands of caribou in domesticity, 
but their wild nature has disappeared 
gradually thru generations of taming 
and are known as reindeer. But, judg- 
ing from what many Ely people will 
tell you from actual experience and ob- 
servation, the full-grown moose may be 
taken from the distant forest and read- 
ily tamed and broken to harness, as one 
would domestic cattle. It would be of 
profound scientific and popular interest 
to know if this is an inherent trait of 
the moose race. 

Columns could be written on the hab- 
its of the moose—its feed, ranges and 
breeding—but as my experience has 
been limited to brief hunting trips in 
Alaska and New Brunswick (I did not 
hunt them in Wyoming and Montana, 
where I understand they are increasing 
in number), in addition to the Minne- 
sota trip, I will not venture to assume 
the role of authority on the subject of 
the moose. I believe, however, that 1 
have hunted moose with rifle and cam- 
era and associated with moose-hunters 
enough to pronounce as “interesting fic- 
tion’? most of the stories of treed hunt- 
ers and vicious charges credited to 
moose bulls on the warpath. They are 
incidents one hears so often, but never 
definitely locates. Now and then a crazy 
or love-sick bull may run amuck. 

In the Baird Ranger Station, thru the 
kindness of the government foresters, I 
possessed all the comforts and luxuries 


A PAIR OF MOOSE IN HARNESS! 


moose, I had given up getting a speci- 
men, this being the fourth and last week 
ot my outing. Pretty soon I located a 
doe across the tops of some pine which 
mounted from a kind of box cafion, and 
at the west end of the cafion I spied an- 
other deer about 700 yards distant, but 
could make out no horns, After waiting 
some time to see a big buck, I started 
to circle the big hole in the earth to 
see, if possible, the kind of company 
the small deer kept. 

In a cup off the far end of the cafion, 
down at the bottom under three half- 
grown white pines, stood a cow moose 
with her rump toward me. I was on top 
of the rim about 150 paces away and 
the height of a tree above. She heard 
or smelled me, and, turning her head, 
gave me an opening for a shot in the 
neck, and she fell in the snow at the 
crack of the rifle. She made consider- 
able noise down in the snow and I shot 
her again to put her out of misery. 
After making a short trip to definitely 
locate my game, I returned to the basin 
and found the calf looking for its moth- 
er. As the museum required both cow 
and calf for a habitat group, one more 
shot was all that was necessary to add 
the young bull to the collection. 

After carefully measuring both speci- 
mens and gralloching them, I left them 
within ten paces of each other, locality 
well marked in my memory, and started 
toward the station, still looking for the 
big buck. During the day I saw three 
deer, but did not shoot. Only a near- 
record head would tempt me. 

The direction of Baird Station was 


definitely fixed in my mind and I hunted 
that way. Across my path lay a birch 
jungle, intersected by jack-pine flats. 
The sun buried itself in inky clouds and 
more snow sifted thru. 
landmarks were blotted out and I 
steered by the needle, holding the com- 
pass open in my hand. Occasionally 
the rifle barrel would deflect the needle, 


but that was easily corrected by stand- 
ing the gun against a tree and giving 


the compass a shaking up, Mid-after- 
noon had passed when I believed it was 
time to reach the station, but I was still 
in the midst of the jungle and it was 
growing darker every minute, it seemed. 
Finally I struck a fresh boot track and, 
believing it to be the cook’s, followed 
it, reckoning it would take me to camp, 
altho I could not get the needle to agree 
to the direction. Several times I be- 
lieved I recognized stumps or fallen 
white pines, but kept pushing on till it 
finally dawned on my troubled mind 
that I was actually trailing myself in 
a circle. The feeling was one of great 
confusion and depression. I had been 
following the needle and the needle had 
taken me twice around a circle. Some- 
thing wrong about me or the compass. 

I fired three shots—‘‘one, two three” 
—with several seconds’ intervals as a 
signal, but no answering shots came. 
I knew there was a large swamp or 
meadow somewhere south of me whence 
the lumbermen and, last summer, the 
sheep ranchers had cut hay. Noting 
the drainage, I followed a slight ravine, 
all the time planning how I should make 
a night camp and find my way home 
by the morning sun. Coming to the 
root of a tall jack-pine with a small 
pine beside it and reaching to the green 
boughs of the big brother jack, I 
stripped off all superfluous articles, 
climbed the sapling, crossed over to the 
big fellow and got to the top of the 
latter, my fingers numb with cold and 
snow falling down my back from the 
shaking boughs. From my lookout I 
descried a towering bald hill, which ap- 
peared familiar and should be at the 
end of the meadow I was seeking. By 
good luck a rift broke in the clouds 
showing a streak of gold cutting the 
dark western horizon and definitely lo- 
cating my landmarks. 

My signals were heard at the station, 
but no attention was paid to them. They 
were considered game shots, as were 
the shots at the moose earlier in the 
day, also heard at the station. “The 
compass misled me,” I argued, A hearty 
laugh greeted me. 

“Whoever heard of a compass lying?” 
exclaimed Buck, the cookee. 

I knew there was some discrepancy 
which I could not satisfactorily explain 
at that time. Later, in Ely, when din- 
ing at the home of William D. Galla- 
gher, an electrical engineer with the 

Oliver Mining Company, I re- 





of a hunter’s life and really 
enjoyed the far-below zero 
weather while getting more 
familiar with the whitetail 
traits. At night in full moon 
the deer would come to the 
front door, as seen by the 


tracks next morning, but never 
a hair or horn to be seen all 
day. Finally, after several 
days’ scouting, I located some 
open hilly country over near 
Harris Lake and took a stand 
under a cluster of jack-pines, 
whence, unobserved, I could 
command a big scope of coun- 
try thru my field glasses. I 











was in hopes of locating a rec- 


ord buck. Not seeing a live ONE 


OF MR. MOOSE’S 


MANY 


lated my experience. 

“Why, it’s possible that you 
ran across a magnetic ore de- 
posit in the forest and your 
needle kept pointing toward 
the ore, instead of the North, 
leading you in a circle,” re- 
marked Mr. Gallagher. St. 
Louis County is rich in ore, 
producing, I was told, about 50 
per cent of the world’s output 
of iron. 

My mind was greatly re- 
lieved and I shall always at- 
tribute my misadventure to 
the hidden ore deposit and 
the compass’ attachment for 
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MOOSE UP IN ARMS. 
“Large oaks from little acorns grow.” 


Two of my moose were cooling their 
feet in the snow and how to get them 
to the station was now the problem. 
Fortunately, there was a government 
‘phone at hand, and, calling up Ely, I 
ordered out a bob-sled and pair of Per- 
cherons, which arrived next day. Mean- 
time, with two assisting, I had cuf a 
trail from the moose about the foothills 
of the swamp and thru a jack-pine flat 
into the tote road. There were several 
hours’ work for three axes, but the road 
was finally swamped out. The meadow 
was soft under the snow, which fell 
ahead of the freeze, and the horses 
would bog, There was no way but to 
cross the rivulet which drained the 
meadow-swamp into Harris Lake. We 
broke the ice cover and let it fall into 
the current, which had receded a foot 
below, to permit it to freeze from the 
water up. 

The next morning four of us with the 
team cut a big load of logs, lashed them 
on the bob-sled with cable from the 
ranger storehouse and sledded the tim- 
ber to the foot of the swamp. The three 
largest and longest logs were laid across 
Harris Inlet, reaching from bank to 
bank, and the rest of the load was laid 
across these sills, corduroy style. The 
hridge was floored with balsam boughs 
and would have been perfect had it been 
covered with snow and water and per- 
mitted to freeze en masse over night, 
but I could not wait. The faithful 
brutes, weighing perhaps a ton each, 
zingerly felt their way onto the bridge 
and safely over. 

Another problem for pioneer engineer- 
ing was loading the old cow moose. With 
the aid of baling wire, rope, nails and 
forest poles, we constructed a frame 
for the bob-sled, but four of us, all 
healthy specimens, could not lift one 
end of the old cow onto the sled. So, 
cutting three tamarack poles and slick- 
ing them up with the axes, they were 
slanted from the frame to the ground 
inder the carcass and the old cow skid- 
(ded aboard. The young moose was 
lashed behind. There was a very steep 
hill, but it was negotiated, as was the 
bridge, too, and the big load of moose 
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meat landed at the station at noon. 
Four deer, frozen as hard as brick, 
topped off the load, the outfit, such as 
bedding, etc., filling up the spaces be- 
tween the carcasses. 

At 2 o’clock I turned the key in the 
door to the ranger station, the teamster 
cracked his whip in the frosty air and 
the return to Ely began. It was con- 
sidered a good day’s journey in the deep 
snow, but the load reached Ely at 11 
at night without mishap, It was the 
first Saturday in December, and the 
little mining city was still bright with 
electric lights and alive with people 
busy with plans for the coming Sunday. 
For us four, including the horses, it was 
an awful hard day’s work, from 6 a. m. 
to 11 p. m.—sufficient for two days— 
and I greeted the joyful Sabbath before 
getting under a white sheet, the first 
tor a month. 

Sunday I spent taking snapshots of 
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Ely snow scenes and visiting friends. 
Monday afternoon I took train for Du- 
luth, Chicago and Louisville. The Ely 
thermometers registered 29 degrees be- 
low that morning and for the first time 
the cow moose was frozen stiff, being 
left in the open over night. My ship- 
ping permit was telegraphed from St. 
Paul and arrived five minutes before 
train time, and Agent Moonan, with his 
entire station crew, hustled the frozen 
specimens, all five, into the express car, 
and they left Ely on the same train 
with me. Two of the specimens, how- 
ever, did not reach Louisville till De- 
cember 24th, having lost their tags and 
being delayed in Chicago, They are all 
finally to enter habitat groups in the 
museum of the Louisville Free Public 
Library if the taxidermist succeeds in 
overcoming the damage to the trophies 
as a result of rough usage, due to un- 
avoidable conditions. 


MINNESOTA BULL MOOSE RE-CREATION OF THE TAXIDERMIST’S ART. 
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DAWN 


The palm trees writhed in the cold moon-light ; 
The day was dead and the sun had set; 

A fierce wind swept through the cheerless night— 
The sea sobbed on in its wild regret. 


The star of promise appeared once more— 
The darkness fled and the day was vorn. 

The white-capped breakers caressed the shore; 
The green things glistened to greet the morn. 


BELLE WILLEY GUE. 























Hunting White-Tail Deer in South Texas 


J. Madera 


At the approach of springtime I love 
to walk out into my garden in the early 
morning and greet the new-born plants. 
I can see them smile and can almost 
hear them speak, The chirping of the 
birds and the inviting shadows under- 
neath the green trees remind me that 
it’s fishing time, not because I am es- 
pecially fond of eating fish, nor that I 
am bloodthirsty (for I never took a 
poor little fish from a brook in my life 
that I didn’t feel sorry for and really 
want to liberate him again), but just 
some how, in some manner, something 
seems to tell me that it is fishing time 
and I must hike for a stream and forget 
for a time the everyday tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. 


manner that he brings in the “big ones” 
of the North. There may be a little 
difference in the way we look at things, 
but we do not bring Texas bucks into 
camp on our backs. 

Early in the fall of 1919 my friend, 
J. R. Handy of Denison, Texas, invited 
me to accompany him and his party on 
their annual hunting trip to South Tex- 
as. I accepted this invitation as heart- 
ily as did ever a clubwoman accept an 
invitation to a formal ball, but with a 
great deal less concern about my per- 
sonal appearance. However, I made up 
for the difference in pampering and 
polishing my rifle. 

The 14th of December was the date 
set on which we were to start, and 











A NICE TWELVE-POINT BUCK TAMED BY THE AUTHOR AT A DISTANCE OF 200 YARDS. 


A little later in the year when the 
scorching rays of the summer’s sun 
come down and seem to grasp the whole 
world into their subjection, most of us 
who live in the South begin to worry 
about the distance to a bathing resort, 
but for me I am usually willing for 
fried chicken and watermelons to tide 
me over to the next season. 

Then comes autumn. Oh, it’s great! 
The first cool, bracing breezes remind 
me that the sportsman’s magazines are 
still coming monthly and that a goodly 
number of them are stacked away in 
my den, When the day’s work is over 
I love to research their pages for pic- 
tures of the boys with their game and 
for the scenes that are out of doors. 
Late into the nights I read their sto- 
ries, and it is then that I begin plan- 
ning for something real to happen to 
me. By this time my friends are ask- 
ing me if I am going deer hunting this 
season. Always yes, if the opportunity 
presents itself. I count the days until 
the open season arrives, and when the 
eruel hand of old Jack Frost comes 
along and destroys the life of my plant 
friends it is then that I look forward 
to the scenes and tales around the 
campfire. In my dreams I see the stal- 
wart bucks roaming the hills of South 
Texas and hear the yelping of the wild 
turkeys and the creepy yaps of the coy- 
otes. 

To the one who has been hunting deer 
in the northern woods and has been 
packing those big bucks into camp on 
his back and writing about the deer of 
Texas being small, I want to extend an 
invitation to join me some time on a 
real hunt and try bringing in some of 
the “small ones” of Texas in the same 


naturally I began to look for and ex- 
pect something to happen to prevent the 
carrying out of our well-laid plans, and 
certain enough, almost at the last mo- 
ment, a telegram was received from 
Mr. Handy saying that it was impossi- 
ble to get all his party ready at the 
same time, and saying further they 
would have to give up the trip, It 
looked like a real case of blowing bub- 
bles. I could see them bursting and 
fading away. This was more than my 
anatomy could stand. Something be- 
sides bubbles must be blown, and that 
quick. This hunting trip had to come 
out of my system and it had to come 
out the right way. 

Being in the real estate business, I 
remembered that I had two friends who 
had acquired a financial competency in 
the oil business and were looking for a 
good place to put a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and, having this particu- 
lar ranch on which we were to hunt on 
my list of properties for sale, I sug- 
gested to these men that we go down 
and look it over, reminding them that 
it would be necessary to carry with 
them their guns, bedding, ete., as the 
land for sale was about thirty-five miles 
from a hotel and we would have to 
camp out. The suggestion of guns and 
camping aroused their sportsmen in- 
stinct and they were ready pronto. They 
were W. A. Martin and L. A. Hightower, 
and no better sportsmen ever went into 
the woods than these men. If a punc- 
ture or a blowout occurred they were 
ready to help and knew what to do; 
if a fire had to be built they were on 
the job; in fact, they were just the 
kind of men to be out with, Did you 
ever go camping with a man who could 


not start a fire? One you would not 
be willing to risk a mile from camp for 
fear he would get lost? I did once. 
I haven’t since. 

We boarded the train at Eastland, 
Texas, on the evening of the 16th, ex- 
pecting Mr. Handy to join us either at 
Fort Worth or Waco, but pressing busi- 
ness matters prevented him from mak- 
ing the trip. He had previously ar- 
ranged for a guide with wagon and 
team, cooking utensils and a Mexican 
cook, and instructed us that such con- 
veniences would be waiting at a little 
railway station about 100 miles from 
San Antonio and they would be at our 
disposal. 

Upon our arrival at the station on 
the morning of the 18th at 4 o’clock, 
we found the weather in a threatening 
condition. Being sleepy and tired, we 
retired to a hotel for a few hours’ rest 
to dream of the possibilities that were 
in store for us the next few days. At 
7 o’clock we were called to a good, 
warm breakfast, where we met Mr. Ev- 
etts, who was to be the guide for the 
hunt. We were informed that wagon 
and team, cook, camping outfit and a 
service car were all ready and we would 
soon be on our way out to the happy 
hunting grounds. Mr. Evetts introduced 
us to three very fine-looking gentlemen, 
informing us that they were real sports- 
men and would accompany us. They 
were J. R. Wheeler and George Layne 
of San Antonio and Fletcher Cravey of 
Laredo, Texas, A real mutual feeling 
sprang into existence that lasted thru- 
out the occasion. 

The roads being a little heavy, it was 
impossible for the wagon to reach the 
hunting camp the first day, but the ex- 
cellent and faithful work of the service 
car man made it possible for all the 
hunters with enough grub and bedding 
to reach camp the first night. The 
camp was a little two-room house sit- 
uated near a large lake of good water. 
Looking the situation over the follow- 
ing morning, each man developed a keen 
desire to get first meat. Fortunately 
the guide personally accompanied me 
the first day. 

The weather was foggy and very lit- 
tle wind blowing. The crowd scattered 
in nearly every direction. The. country 
was covered with a dense growth of 
small trees, in some places not more 
than four feet high, to a height of from 
ten to fifteen feet. Our method of 
hunting was to walk quietly thru the 
bushes and keep a careful watch out 
for antlers, which were very hard to 
see on a foggy day. We had been out 
about two hours and had been hunting 
so quietly and silently that all the world 
seemed like a great graveyard. We 
had found plenty of deer sign, but not 
a living thing had been seen. The guide 
whispered to me to walk quietly and 
to keep a close watchout in a certain 
direction—that we would soon find 
game. It seemed like every cat-claw 
bush in the county had gotten into my 
path. I was hunting an opening in 
which to walk without making any 
noise when suddenly we heard an out- 
break directly in line with the wind. 
The breaking of treetops sounded like 
Christmas fire guns and the treading of 
hoofs like distant thunder. At first | 
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of deer (as deer was about the only 
thing that was on my mind). 

Looking in the direction of the con- 
fusion I saw at a glance that really we 
had jumped nothing, but it looked as 
tho something was about to jump us. 
Coming straight was a great herd of 
wild steers. They had scented us and 
were losing no time in coming. Every 
nationality of cattlekind seemed to be 
represented and they were all of full 
fighting age, With their heads to the 
ground and their tails in the air they 
kept coming; the white ones, the black 
ones, the red ones, the yellow ones, the 
spotted ones, the brindle ones—in fact, 
every color that a steer was ever known 
to wear. The rumbling of hoofs and 
the snorting of nostrils created an un- 
welcome sensation, and when I heard 
the cracking of their great horns it 
looked like a murder was about to be 
committed and no woman in the case. 

My first impulse was to climb a tree, 
but there were no trees large enough. 
Next I looked for a hole in the ground, 
but there were no holes. By this time 
I could almost feel their great horns 
piercing my body and had begun to 
wonder if our remains, if there should 
be any, would ever be found by human 
beings. Knowing that the guide knew 
the nature of these beasts better than I 
was all that kept me from taking gen- 
eral command of the defense and order- 
ing a retreat, with the general in the 
lead. I decided to depend upon my 
guide for my life. I wondered why he 
did not run. Looking around in great 
anxiety, I saw he was not at all ex- 
cited. He said in a calm manner, “When 
they get a little closer we will just step 
to one side and hide in the bushes and 
they will never find us.” Gosh! I 
thought they were too close then. When 
they were within a few paces of us we 
did just as the guide had suggested, 
and in that manner they lost our scent, 
as the wind was then taking our scent 
by them instead of to them. It was a 
very interesting sight the way they 
hunted for us when they reached the 
spot where we were standing a few mo- 
ments before when they started for us. 
They soon became quiet and drifted on 
in the direction we had come from. 

After getting away from the wild 

steers we walked about half a mile and 
circled east, approaching a hill from the 
south that had a heavy growth of bushes 
on its top, We were now prepared to 
hunt in the direction the wind was blow- 
ing from. Working our way thru the 
top of this hill we came out of the 
bushes on the northeast side, and look- 
ing along its slopes I saw something 
about 150 vards away that appeared to 
de the head of a buck deer. I quickly 
focused my field glasses and looked it 
over. There I could plainly see two 
hig bueks standing like statues about 
thirty feet apart. The one first seen 
ind standing nearest me was showing 
the point of his right shoulder just 
above some little bushes. I did not dare 
to summon the guide for fear they would 
he gone in an instant, as they were both 
looking straight at us. I carefully 
raised that trusty .401 automatic and 
pressed the trigger. A _ big ten-point 
buck fell dead in his tracks, shot thru 
the heart. 
We returned to the camp and reported 
‘he first buck killed, and rested the 
Dalanee of the day. As the wagon and 
team did not’ arrive until late in the 
evening, the game was not brought in 
until the next morning. After the first 
day we kept the two horses with sad- 
cles busy bringing in the game. 
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The rest of the men came in one by 
one until night, and when all had gath- 
ered around the campfire each man re- 
lated his experience in an interesting 
manner. Martin, known in the camp as 
Bill, said he could have killed several 
deer, but he didn’t think it fair to shoot 
after the white flag was raised, and 
every deer he saw had a flag of truce 
waving high in the air. The other men 
said they were only trying to locate the 
game the first day and would bring 
something in the next, And, sure enough, 
Cravey and Layne got one fine buck 
each the following day. 

At the end of the second day we had 
three bucks. The third day added sev- 
eral more, and at the end of the fourth 
day we had twelve as fine specimens of 
whitetail deer as has ever been my good 
fortune to see. Eight of them had ten 
points each, as even and_ gracefully 
posed as anyone ever saw. Two had 
twelve points and two eight points each. 

Having with us the best Mexican cook 
in South Texas, it is useless to say that 
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him by the blood for some distance, 
then gave him up.” 


When Evetts had related this experi- 
ence, Martin, Wheeler and I decided to 
go and make a further search for the 
wounded animal. We had no trouble in 
finding his blood. We tracked him about 
a quarter of a mile to where we could 
find no further trace of the blood and 
could follow him no further on account 
of the high grass and dense thickets, 
but decided to make a general search 
in the hope of finding either him or his 
mate. Working my way into the heav- 
iest thicket I ever saw, I called to Mar- 
tin to come in and help me, as we would 
likely find him or something else very 
interesting. And just as he started in 
my direction a big yellow lion crept 
out almost from under my feet and made 
his escape in another thicket. As close 
as he was to me, I did not see him. 
He was seen by Martin, but having his 
gun tangled in the bushes he did not 
have time to shoot. It was getting late 
and we were forced to give up the chase 

















W. A. MARTIN TRYING TO GET THIS BUCK TO POSE FOR A PICTURE. H. F. EVETTS IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 


we made some visible sign on the veni- 
son collected. 

Around the campfire some of the men 
had been telling weird stories of strange 
noises heard in a certain portion of the 
country, in a place known as Panther 
Thicket. Most of us took the matter 
as a joke and were jesting about the 
reality of it, but Mr. Evetts, being an 
old hunter in this section, regarded the 
stories more-seriously and took it upon 
himself on the following day to make 
an investigation. 

Knowing that Mexican lions are very 
fond of deer meat, he went into the 
thicket and, by rattling of deer horns, 
imitating a fight between two bucks, he 
ealled the attention of a large Mexican 
lion. He was seen crouching close to 
the ground, trying to slip up without 
being seen, close to the rattling horns, 
with the hope of springing upon a nice 
fat buck. 

The story of the lion was related by 
Mr. Evetts in camp, about as follows: 
“I first saw his head; he was about 
100 yards away and I took his head and 
a portion of his neck to be some small 
animal, such as a coon or some other 
animal of that size. Presently I saw 
his eyes and then realized he was a 
larger animal. For fear that I would 
not make a fatal head shot at that dis- 
tance, especially where I could not see 
him well, I waited a moment for the 
appearance of his shoulders, and as soon 
as I could outline his body I aimed for 
his shoulders and fired, At the crack 
of my rifle he drew himself up like a 
hoop and rolled over and over, with his 
long- snake-like tail whipping in the air 
above him. I congratulated myself for 
having killed a marauder of ‘cattle and 
deer and started to him, but in an in- 
stant he was up and gone and disap- 
peared in the dense thicket. I tracked 





in order to be able to get back to camp 
before dark. 

On the morning of the fifth day in 
camp we rolled our bedding, took down 
our guns and started for home. All in 
all, we considered it a most satisfac- 
tory and successful hunt. As the result 
I brought home two fine bucks that |! 
killed myself, and their heads are now 
undergoing the finishing touches by the 
taxidermist. They had undergone a 500- 
mile trip under badly congested express 
conditions, but their meat was in good 
condition, 

We found it difficult to get pictures 
for two reasons: First, it was always 
cloudy and the days were dark; second, 
we could never get all the members of 
our party together at camp any time 
except at night. 
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HAVE YOU NEVER 


Have you never toured along the right-of-way, 
Passing villages with streets of prairie clay? 
Have you never heard the thumping 
Of the windmill, and the bumping 
Of the switching of the cattle cars for hay? 
Have you never ceased from laboring to go 
Where the willows and the elder-berries grow? 
Have you never had an outing 
Where a cataract is spouting 
Through the coruscating colors of the bow? 
Have you never held communion with the pines, 
In the canyons, or among the racky shrines? 
Have you never felt the glory 
Of a finch’s offertory 
Softly trilling from the trellis of the vines? 
Have you never in the stillness raised your eyes 
To the painting in the arching of the skies? 
Have you never had the pleasure? 
Then you've missed a lot of treasure 
From the gardens of the outer’s paradise. 
Witus Hupspetu. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad 
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to hear your kicks if you don’t. 





El Commancho, 





The Backbone of the World 


In the writings of the earliest explor- 
ers who penetrated the country west of 
the Mississippi we begin to find refer- 
ences to a vague, half-mythic, half- 
legendary mountain range called “The 
Shining Mountains.” 

It is located “Somewhere in the West” 
and there is no definite information ob- 
tainable concerning it, as travelers, then 
as now, seem to have gone westward 
and forgotten to return. A fixed char- 
acteristic or habit of all humanity, you 
will find if you look into it, is to move 
westward with the sun in all migrations 
and to develop certain well-defined 
channels of travel and trade with a 
positive westward flow of current, 

A bit later fur traders and trappers 
penetrated farther into the unexplored 
country and brought back piecemeal in- 
formation establishing the facts that 
“The Shining Mountains run north and 
south; they were so high that the clouds 
cannot arise up over the tops thereof 
and a vast desert lies against them on 


this account.” What do you think of 
that? Some “rise,” Ill say! 
A lot of other such misinformation 


came east about this mysterious range 
for years before men really knew where 
it was, further than that it was some- 
where “out West.” 

In the course of time real truths were 
obtained, mostly thru fur men who 
worked up different streams to points 
within sight of them, or who in some 
instances actually visited the foothills 
or penetrated for short distances into 
the mountains themselves. 

It was many years later that the first 
few passes were located where men 
could cross the range with horses, and 
until these first passes were found the 
range was looked upon as impassable— 
a wall limiting the advance of travel 
westward. 

It was a forbidden country, inhabited 
by ferocious grizzly bears, each as big 
as a cow and so savage that a man was 
as good as dead if one of these terrible 
animals caught sight of him, for it would 
attack him and eat him up on sight and 
without any provocation whatever! 

There was also, according to report, 
a terrible animal called a “catamount” 
living in the fastness of these “Shining 
Mountains,” and woe to the man who 
got within reach of the monster, for he 
would be “shredded by the _ terrible 
claws thereof and immediately eaten 
with gusto”—so there you are! 

Think of it—‘eaten with gusto!” No 
wonder the passes of the Rockies were 
not discovered for several years! 

You will notice that man, collectively, 
is a skeptical cuss with a well-developed 


bump of curiosity; if you show him fire 
for the first time it will scare him a 
bit, and then, if he survives the initial 
meeting, he gets curious and wants to 
know if it will bite—and likely burns 
his fingers in finding out! 

If his investigations don’t wipe him 
off the map he’s going to know a lot 
about fire before he gets thru, and it 
will be real first-hand, up-to-the-minute 
knowledge at that. 

So, after a span of years, we got some 
maps, rather crude to be sure, but pass- 
ably accurate, and locating the “Shin- 
ing Mountains” about where they ac- 
tually were, 

Along with the maps came consider- 
able information of a positive character, 
and more of a negative trend, until we 





actually knew quite a lot about this 
range which, about now, began to be 


known as the “Rocky Mountains”—and 
it was a whale of a mountain chain— 
a regular old he-chief of a range, so big 
and high and snow-covered and full of 
wild animals that you’d better not try 
to pass it at all! 

The funny part of all this legendary 
stuff was its inaccuracy, but here and 
there a grain of truth came to the sur- 
face to hang the terror-tales on just 
the same. 

For instance, those ferocious man- 
eating grizzly bears and the “ceata- 
mounts” that “shredded men with their 
claws” and then “immediately ate them 
with gusto!” 

Remember that the first explorers 
were equipped with “pikes,” lances and 
other such nonsensical tools, and that 
those who followed had only the crud- 
est of flintlock blunderbusses, and that 
it was quite a long wait thereafter un- 
til the first rifle appeared, and another 
long wait for the flintlock, set-trigger 
development known as the Kentucky ri- 
fle, which is the first real, deadly, kill- 
ing tool that I know anything about. 

Before the day of the Kentucky rifle 
a bear had everything his own way; 
when the first Kentucky rifle appeared 
Mr. Bear got the surprise of his life, 
for the fellow behind the gun, given a 
second or so to sight his piece, could 
shoot the eye out of a bear and do a 
clean job of it. 

The percussion cap added another 
chapter to the story, for it speeded up 
the efficiency of the rifle to the point 
where a few brave and steady-nerved 
men began actually to hunt the man- 
killing grizzly in his own country on 
about equal terms. 

Before this period there is no doubt 
at all that the grizzly did often attack 
and kill men who obtruded on the bear’s 


daily program, for the bear was king of 
the walk and bossed the whole range, 
because he was the biggest. Even the 
elk and buffalo gave him a wide berth, 
and the Indian, armed only with bow 
and spear, molested him not at all, be- 
cause he was afraid of him, and be 
sides the bear was a “bad medicine” 
animal that the gods had forbidden to 
be killed, 

It is easy to see that the grizzly bear 
was afraid of nothing, and he killed a 
man occasionally just as he did any 
other animal that annoyed him. 

As to eating the man he killed—I 
think that must have been entirely a 
myth, for the grizzly has to be mighty 
hungry and hard pressed to eat human 
flesh. 

At any rate, the grizzly killed enough 
men in the early stages of the game to 
gain a bad reputation, which he lived 
up to very well. 

Then came the Kentucky rifle with a 
percussion cap, and the bear began to 
get the worst of it. 

Followed the gold rush to California, 
which located the pass in the Rockies 
for the Union Pacific Railway and 
brought a flood of armed men west- 
ward clear to the coast. This accom- 
plished two things, namely: the explora- 
tion of the Rockies until they were no 
longer an unknown and _ impassable 
‘ange, and incidentally the fact that 
when man and grizzly met it was the 
grizzly that would get the worst of the 
deal. 

So the bad grizzlies were soon all 
killed off and their cubs learned cav- 
tion to the extent of reforming their 
habits altogether. Nowadays a grizzly 
is almost as timid as a rabbit, and much 
harder to find, 

The “catamount” of the old “Shining 
Mountains” lore turns out to have been 
the cougar—one of the greatest cow- 
ards in the wilderness. 

There is little doubt that the cougar 
clawed up more or less men in the days 
before gunpowder threw the fear of 
man into his feline brain, but I have 
very grave doubts of his having, even 
back to the “Shining Mountains” days, 
attacked any man without provocation 
—much less do I believe that a cougar 
ever, anywhere, ate human flesh. 

Even today the newspaper story of 
the man who was attacked and killed 
or clawed up “without provocation” by 
a cougar that “dropped out of a tree” 
while the man was “passing under- 


neath” is quite common, originating iD 
the brain of some ignorant, nature-fak- 
ing reporter on some little newspaper 
in some one of the mountainous sec 
tions of the country. 

I have personally investigated a great 
many of these reports and never yet 
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have I found where the cougar has at- 
tacked, unless driven to it by prior at- 
tack by man, which puts the cougar 
“attack” entirely in the self-defense 
class, Where he fights back because he 
ean’t run—and a cornered rat will do 
the same thing. 

The terrible “catamount” of the old 
“Shining Mountains” yarns, then, be- 
comes the harmless cougar, who steals 
sheep and chickens, much as any other 
eat does, and who has a great bump of 
curiosity—so much so that I have had 
them follow me along the streams while 
I was fishing in the Cascade Mountains 
for hours at a time. 

As to the grizzly and his ferocious 
character, I have never met many of 
these bears, because I never happened 
to be much in their range. The black 
bear I have met so numerously as to 
consider him more or less of a friend 
and playmate, so to speak, but my first- 
hand experience with the grizzly has 
been limited. 

In 1911, in what is now Glacier Park, 
I met three grizzlies face to face on 
the Gunsight Trail, where it was so 
narrow that both parties could not use 
the trail at once. I stopped and the 
bears stopped; the big one in front half 
raised to his hind feet and stood with 
paws hanging while his sensitive nose 
questioned the air. 

“Well, pardner, what are you going 
to do about it? I want to use this trail 
and I'd like to have you beat it, pronto, 
for my horse doesn’t like you; go on, 
get away from here!” said I, just as 
I'd talk to any other undesirable citi- 
zen that was scaring my horse. 

The bears waited a decent interval, 
which they employed in smelling the 
air, and then they turned in the trail, 
much like three fat pigs, and “beat it” 
down hill to a big snowdrift; they 
turned off here and lumbered up hill, 
across fifty yards of snow, to stop on 
a grass patch under some stunted trees. 
where they all lined up, “company 
front,” and stood on their hind feet, 
looking my way, while I went on down 
the trail. 

They were not much afraid—merely 
curious, it seemed to me, and I was not 
at all afraid of them, tho I was en- 
tirely unarmed, as I’ve made it a prac- 
tice for years to leave the guns at home 
when I went into the hills. 

This incident happened within a few 
miles of the highest watershed in the 
“Shining Mountains” (and incidentally 
on the continent), for Tripple Divide 
Mountain is almost within rifle range 
of Gunsight Pass—you will see it if you 
look on the map of Glacier Park. 

Tripple Divide Peak separates the wa- 
ters that flow into the Columbia, the 
Missouri and the Saskatchewan—three 
different river systems emptying into 
three different oceans on three sides of 
America, 

Today the old “Shining Mountains” 
are the well-known, well-peopled Rock- 
ies, that produce a world of wealth in 
mineral, stock, fruit, timber, water- 
power and what-not that mankind uses 
to his own advantage, 

It is not much more of a job to cross 
the range with a railroad than it is to 
Cross the Alleghanies, tho the eastern 
ranges would hardly make good foot- 
hills for the Rockies. 

The myth about them being “so high 
that the clouds cannot get over them” 
Was seriously taught in school geogra- 
Pies as late as ’80, but it has been dis- 
carded for a long time now, because 
the weather department has busted that 
theory along with a lot of others. 
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The lowest railroad pass used thru 
the range is the Two Medicine-Flathead 
Pass in Montana, where the Great 
Northern comes up on the east side fol- 
iowing a creek that flows down into 
Two Medicine; at the summit there was 
originally a marsh that filled a flat.of 
several acres; this drained eastward; 
just west of the marsh a little ridge, 
only a few feet high, marked the upper 
end of Bear Creek, which flows west- 
ward down into the middle fork of the 
Flathead and eventually into the Paci- 
fic. 

Strangely enough, this lowest pass is 
only a few miles south of Tripple Divide 
Peak—the highest watershed point on 
the continent. This is only one of the 
queer things a fellow finds when he 
goes to nosing about along the length 
of these old “Shining Mountains.” 

The Blackfeet, the Crows, Cheyennes, 
Flatheads, Kootenais and many other 
Indians had names in their own lan- 
guages which all meant “The Backbone- 
of-the-World Mountains.” The wording 
was different, but the idea expressed 
was the same with all of them, and the 
name among Indians seems to have been 
as universal as “Rocky Mountains” has 
become among white men, tho why this 
particular range should have been called 
“Rocky” is more than I know. 

In reality, the range is so old, geo- 
logically, that it has been eroded and 
worn down until, for most of the entire 
length across the United States, it is a 
series of rounded, more or less grassy, 
“nd more or less timbered hills piled 
one on’ top of another. Indeed, the 
rocks are conspicuous by their absence 
in most places, and most any other 
range jis rockier than the Rockies. 

Of course there are parts of the range 
that are very broken and abrupt, and 
other parts, where the stratification is 
flat, that erosion has produced impos- 
ing cliffs and gulches, but as a whole 
the Cascades, Cabinets and other west- 
ern ranges are much more entitled to 
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the name of Rocky Mountains than the 
Rockies themselves. 

Still, as long as humanity exists now 
this range will be called, not the “Shin- 
ing Mountains,” not the “Backbone-of- 
the-World,” but the Rockies—a prideful 
institution of a proud people known as 
Americans, who like to, boast of all their 
possessions, even to mountains, which 
must be the biggest, longest, rockiest, 
“mountain-est” mountains of all, or we 
won’t have ’em. 

By the way, speaking of names, did 
you know that the Yellowstone River 
was never, so far as I know, called 
Yellowstone among the Indians, any- 
where? 

Instead, it was known far and wide 
among the tribes as “Elk River.” “Yel- 
lowstone” is entirely a white man name. 

The Crow Indian name was “E-cheet- 


a-kasha Asha,’ which means “Elk 
River.” The Blackfoot name I have 


forgotten, tho it meant the same, 

The best game country on the conti- 
nent was originally the section of the 
Rockies from Jackson’s Hole northward 
to and including the headwaters of the 
Saskatchewan in Canada. Nearly every 
kind of big game found on the continent 
flourished in abundance along this sec- 
tion of the “Backbone-of-the-World” and 
the adjacent foothills before white men 
came to upset the balance and wipe the 
animal tribes from the face of the 
earth, along with the tribes of men who 
flourished and endured and enjoyed life 
as they found it because of abundance 
of food to be had along the “Shining 
Mountains”’—the “Backbone-of-the- 
World,” which, in truth, the range is, 
so far as America is concerned. 

Today the age-old range waits in 
lonely grandeur for the changes that 
time will bring, just as it has waited 
under the sun while a continent was 
slowly rising above the world-ocean of 
the days of water monsters, extinct now 
so long that only their fossil bones re- 
main to tell the tale of their passing. 
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HUNTIN SEASON'S NIGH 


I love to see th’ willers at th’ margin o° th’ crick 

A turnin’ all to yaller an’ a gittin’ bar’ an’ slick; 

An’ my heart tunes up for singin’ in a loyal kind o° way 
When th’ grey woods in October take a reddish tint an’ gay— 
An’ th’ a'r is crisp an’ bracin’, then a royal lot o° fun 

Waits a man ‘at's fond o' shootin’, an’ a brace o° dogs an’ gun. 
Oh! I love to hear th’ crackle o° th’ grasses under boot 

When th’ fros’ so thick in mo'nin’ tells a jolly time t’ shoot; 
An’ th’ quail air all a-stingin’ an’ just layin’ like th’ dead, 
An’ your good dogs go to trailin’ an’ a-slippin’ slow ahead ; 
An’ th’ scent a-gitlin’ stronger makes th’ pa'r o' pointers stan’'— 
An’ o’ sights th’ very finest it’s th’ grandest in th’ lan’. 

Talk o° all your livin’ painters ez’ hev’ ever slung a brush, 

W hy it ain't in airy human ez can show ‘em for a flush. 


An’ I hope ‘at when I'm ready fer to shuffle off an’ go 

That I'll hev’ a leetle warnin’ an’ git weaker sort o° slow; 
An’ I'd like to hev’ a winder near the pallet whar I lie 
When th’ trees t’ gold air turnin’ an’ th’ huntin’ season's nigh; 
An’ I'd see my beauties rangin’ on the scent a-giltin’ hot, 


Then I'd hail th’ boat at Jordan, at th’ crack o° double shot! 


* * + 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 


ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, 
Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 


voted. 








*"Hopper Fishing for Trout 


With the Summer Baby Streams Particularly in Mind 


By O. W. Smith. 


Next to fly-fishing is fishing for trout 
with live grasshoppers; indeed, ’hopper 
fishing IS fly-fishing. Don’t argue, 
please, but follow me. Of course you 
understand that I do not wish to be 
taken literally. What I mean is, that 
the hopper fisher who most nearly ap- 
proximates the “modus operandi” of the 
fly-fisherman will be the most success- 
ful, all else being equal. Of course the 
mountain stream, or the forest river, 
upon whose surface never a grasshopper 
floats and kicks, is not apt to afford 
good "hopper fishing, but the meadow 
stream, the stream where grasshoppers 
are a common food in August, is cer- 
tain now and then to offer wonderful 
fishing, just wonderful. 

One stream, a mere trickle in August, 
by the way, used to afford great fish- 


ing just at the end of the open season 
to the one wise enough to resort to the 
gymnastic insects. My introduction to 
the sport came on this wise: Wife and 
1 visited the stream the last day of the 
season, the 3lst of August, and tho 1 
“ast my prettiest with flies, only now 
and then would I get a rise, and that a 
half-hearted attempt. Then I sat me 
down in the shade of a tree near the 
water to think things over and curse 
the luck, A cow came wandering along, 
cropping the green grass close to the 
water’s edge. Opposite me she started 
a few grasshoppers which fluttered into 
the open pool. Instantly it was all 
a-boil with trout. When the disturb- 
ance subsided not a ’hopper was to be 
seen on the water. I got busy and 
caught a “hoppergrass,” fastened him 


to which this department is de- 





to my end fly, and dropped him into the 
water—correctly speaking, onto the wa- 
ter. Instantly there was a rush, a “flip- 
flop,” and I was minus a grasshopper. 
Another one caught and a good trout 
was brought to creel. That day I be- 
gan my study of grasshopper fishing 
for trout. 

This, then, is to give briefly my meth- 
ods, my tackle, ete. (Parenthetically: 
I am now busy on a work to be called 
“Live Bait Fishing,” the first chapters 
of which will begin to appear the first 
of 1921. In that work it is my purpose 
to write fully of the various live baits, 
the proper tackle to employ, and how 
to employ it—in fact, to thoroly discuss 
the subject.) 

There is no better rod for opgn stream 
*hopper fishing than the ultra light split- 
bamboo in the hands of the man who 
knows how to handle the tool; for the 
man who does not, there are the heavier 
rods and the ever-faithful and satisfac- 
tory Bristol. For big fish I would rec- 
ommend the latter, unless you court 
thrills and can allow a good fish to es- 
eape. But I am writing primarily of 
baby streams and baby fishing. As my 
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(THAT’S SOME ROD SHE’S GOT, TOO.) 
For believe me, now and then a three-pound trout is found in those little streams.” 
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readers all know, when the season be- 
gins to wane and the weather to become 
unconscionably hot, trout make their 
way out into the little confluents in 
search of cold water and driven up- 
wards by the procreative instincts. 
There you must follow, and, if a meadow 
brooklet, use *hoppers. My favorite rod 
is one of three ounces, tho with it I 
um unable to “hoss out” the occasional 
“big one” I hook, for, believe me, now 
and then a 38-pound trout is found in 
those little streams. As a result of us- 
ing so light a tool many a large fish 
breaks away. Often there is no chance 
to play a fish in a creeklet. I can let 
him go with equanimity. I have reached 
that place. So, I say, use as light a 
rod aS you can and preserve your out- 
door religion. Let it be a rod with 
plenty of backbone and spirit, for, while 
there will be little need to cast a long 
line—in fact, you will seldom or ever 
be asked to cast at all—you want a rod 
that will stand up under a strain. 

So much for the rod; now for the reel 
und line. The level enamel is perfectly 
ull right for baby streams where there 
is no casting, tho if fishing a large wa- 
ter use the double or single tapered. 
The reel is, of course, your favorite. 
Ordinarily, I use my single action, tho 
on some streams a multiplier would 
prove advantageous. However, the sin- 
yle will be the better for baby streams. 
3y the way, what would be the matter 
with the automatic for larger stream 
grasshopper fishing? Seems to me it 
would be just about the right winder 
for the man who is level-headed and 
cool enough to use it; of course he 
would not place such a reel on a 3-ounce 
rod, however, 

The matter of the hook is not of great 
importance, save that it should be well 
made and thoroly dependable. None 
but the best should be used. Of course 
the hand-made is far and away the bet- 
ter, as it is strong enough to lift a well- 
hooked fish out by main strength, for 
in fishing baby streams it may happen 
that you will connect up with one of 
those seldom monsters when you will 
just have to discard the rod and take 
the line in your hand, so lift the fish 
to the bank. I have done it, and I have 
failed to do it. That requires a good 
line and a better hook. A high-grade 
No. 5 hook should lift anything you will 
be apt to hook in the average baby 
creek, 

So much for the tackle; now’for the 
hoppers. Not everything that hops is 
i “hopper from the angler’s viewpoint. 
Eschew the great big brown insects; 
they are utterly unattractive for brook 
trout—not to be used at all unless you 
kill them and pluck off their great big 
red legs. Also pass by the soft green 
oles; they are not overly attractive to 
trout and will not endure casting. So, 
by process of elimination we are re- 
duced to one sort or variety—am not 
Speaking as an entomologist now—the 

lium-sized grayish-brown ’hopper, or 
locust. I do not know how to describe 
him to you, but it is neither hard nor 
sot, but just right. For him trout are 
crazy, One can make a ’hopper box out 
of a disearded cigar box, or he can in- 

st in one of those flat tin ‘“’hopper 
” very convenient. Recently a 
rrespondent of Outdoor Life sent me 
home-made grasshopper container—a 
ind wooden box with a corncob stop- 

The advantages of such a box is 

t it is wood and will not attract the 
leat. (Parenthetically: He sent it to 
ie for worms, but I find it splendid for 
hoppers.) 
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BUT HE’S HEFTY! 


GEE! 
You will just have to discard the rod 
and take the line in your hands.” 


ioe * * 


I have spent so much time upon tackle 
that little remains for methods, tho Il 
am going to crave the reader’s indul- 
gence for a few minutes more. As every 
angler knows, trout become ultra shy 
in August when the streams are low 
and clear and the skies preternaturally 
bright. Why, man, a fish can sense 
your presence under those conditions. 
You will find it woefully hard to crawl 
up quietly enough not to disturb an 
average fish, let alone the trout. Here 
is where your stiff rod comes into play. 
Do not stand up to cast unless you are 
so expert and skillful that you can 
throw seventy feet of line and have the 
*hopper land naturally and before the 
line strikes the water—something, by 
the way, few can do. Better far to use 
the inelegant tho expressive boyhood ex- 
pression, “belly-flop it.” Get down and 
crawl thru the grass; then, with about 
three feet of line dangling from the end 
of your rod, reach out over and gently 
lower your grasshopper to the surface 
of the water. If you have performed 
your part of the program correctly and 
the trout is at home, he will do his. I 
have taken seven trout, all good ones, 
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tho small enough to be lifted from the 
water by strength of line and rod alone, 
from the same pool, Of course, had I 
happened to hook a 3-pound fish I would 
have been compelHed to pull the trout 
out by the line. 

Another trick I sometimes play on the 
shy fish is to crawl up on the bank and, 
when far enough back so that my rod 
will not show above the water, cast my 
*~hopper across the stream to the oppo- 
site bank, where I let it lie, sometimes 
five minutes or more; then, when I am 
certain that the fish have forgotten all 
about the shadow of the passing line, 
if they saw it, I gently twitch the ’hop- 
per down into the water. It seldom 
fails to work. 

Near my cottage up on the shores of 
Lake Superior is a little inconsequential 
stream, not the big one I fish when 
“after blood,” but a small creek with 
half a mile of meadow fishing of a sort. 
Unfortunately, thru the meadow and 
pasture the stream is cut deep into the 
soil, four to six feet below the level of 
the ground. In one spot near the upper 
end a number of big rainbow—big for 
the creek, pounders—had taken up their 
home. I had caught glimpses of them, 
but never a fish could I get. There 
was just one place where the stream 
could be reached, a_ well-worn path 
touching it there, the far bank being 
covered with a thick growth of thistles 
half as tall as a man. One day I had 
the brilliant idea of coming up to the 
pool thru the thistle grove. I did it, 
carrying but four ’hoppers in my can. 
When within reaching distance—stick- 
ing full of thistle prongs, by the way— 
I dropped my grasshopper “plop” onto 
the water. Instantly—you know how— 
I had a fish, and, breathing a half- 
prayer that my rod would stand the 
strain, lifted him out into the thistles. 
I secured three fine fish, then the fourth, 
larger and much heavier than either of 
the first three, tore off and fell “ker- 
splash!” back into the pool, and “the 
gig was up” for that time, If Heaven 
2llows, I will be up there when you are 
reading this, and I shall try the same 
trick in the year of grace 1920. You 
see, I left the cottage and the North 
the day after I had solved that problem. 
I much hope no other foolishly wise 
angler saw my trail thru the bullthistles. 

This is the point I wish to make: In 
all ’hopper fishing, slyness, quietness. 
unobtrusiveness and patience are prime 
requisites. The man who is able to keep 
in the background, having studied the 
lay of the water previously so that he 
knows where to cast without looking, is 
sure to catch trout in ’hopper time. This 
paper should be followed with one on 
*hopper fishing large streams, tho ! 
think we will have to wait for that un- 
til next year. 


A Day Gin tle Peshtigo 


Being Descriptive of the Fishing and Some Other Things 


By Lucile Smith. 


We four—the angling editor, his wife, 
Fred and I—sat around the little camp- 
fire away up in the north wilderness of 
Wisconsin, discussing—yes, and cussing 
—the morning’s adventures on the bosom 
of the wild Peshtigo River. The morn- 
ing had been full of “experiences,” to 
say the least. “Wife” had learned one 
valuable lesson, i. e., it is impossible 
to float and admire the view, or even 
the fish, when a bow-paddle is entrusted 


to her hands, She piloted “Outdoor 
Life” onto the very top of a huge boul- 
der, but that is HER story and not for 
me to narrate. 

“T feel better than I did an hour ago,” 
Fred remarked, gazing at his empty 
plate, “and I know that I won’t be able 
to run a canoe’ for awhile, even with 


” 


my hair parted in the middle. 
“T’d feel better if that last speckle I 
swimming 


ate were with his flashy 
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THE “OUTDOOR LIFE” 


brothers instead of being where he is,” 
remarked “Wife” with a rueful look. 

“Well, Fred,” broke in the Angling 
Editor—that’s the way he always gets 
into a conversation—“‘the agreement 
was that we were to run this little rapid 
right after dinner. It will be dark early 
here in this dense evergreen forest, and 
we'd better ‘get a move on.’ Perhaps 
a little effort will make your trout feel 
better.” 

The Angling Editor and Fred started 
off up the trail which follows the bank 
of the river, the editor well in the lead. 


Suddenly that sedate and ichthyically 
wise individual ‘‘went into the air,” lit- 
erally and figuratively, slapping and 
banging with his hat as he humped 
about like an animated jumping-jack. 
“Hey, you Outdoors!” yelled Fred. 


“What’s the matter with you? Got bees 
in your bonnet?” 

“Hornets, you 
roared, smashing 
thru the brush, a 
trailing behind him. 
back, several bumps beginning to ap- 
pear where his hair should have been 
and was not, he was breathing out an- 
athemas, and it took the whole party and 
a bottle of iodine to calm him at all; 
even then he was not so “awful” calm. 
Perhaps that accounts for what hap- 
pened later. Just before Fred and the 
Angling Editor set out a second time 
for the head of the rapids where the 
canoes awaited them, the latter fisher- 
man growled, “If any of you folks have 
got holes in your hats I’d advise that 
you fix ’em.” We all saw a great light. 

“Wife” and I got our cameras ready 
and took our positions on conveniently 
placed rocks where we could get good 
pictures when the ardent trout-fishers 
“came thru.” Hardly were we ready 
than the canoe appeared above, dancing 
and glancing along like a swallow on 
the wing. One, two, bad places were 
passed safely and we thought they were 
going to win thru right side up. Sud- 
denly the “Outdoor Life” shot into the 
air, dumped out its occupants, or got 
out from under them, and they were 
floundering in the water. “Wife” and 
1 did not forget to take pictures as 
often as we could. Oh, had we only 
possessed a movie machine! (The An- 
gling Editor and Fred say that those 
pictures must never be published, so 
they are not in this article.) 

It was no small job for the men to 
make shore and fetch the “mad” “Out- 


Swede!” he 
away 
streak 
came 


slab-sided 
and crashing 
pale yellow 
When he 
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WERE PASSED SAFELY. 
door Life” with them. Just as they had 
about reached the desired haven, Fred 
slipped down between two rocks into 
deep water, only his head being visible, 
and it seemed as tho he must go under; 
but the Angling Editor jerked on his 
end of the canoe, the current helping, 
and Fred was pulled out, somewhat the 
worse for wear. 

“Wife” and I flew around with the 
iodine bottle, annointing the places we 
could reach, while the men panted out 
their story of how it happened and rid 
themselves of considerable of the Pesh- 
tigo trout water. We could understand 
why the year before a party of canoe- 
men abandoned their whole outfit right 
there, after smashing up one craft, leav- 
ing as a record that, “We don’t want 
to see any more of this river, here 
nor hereafter!’ Had we only had that 
party to express our feelings, what a 
relief it would have been to Fred and 
the Angling Editor. 

The two men, after a prolonged rest, 
started back after the second canoe, 
“Outdoor Life II,” the last we heard of 
them being plans for dodging “this 
rock,” keeping out of “that back-water,” 
keeping away from the “other sharp 
boulder,” ete., ete. Evidently they had 
it well planned, but alas for plans of 
“mice and men.” Over they went, and 
under they went, for the second time. 
There was a smell of sulphur in that 





region for ten days thereafter. Yes, we 
stayed right there for that length of 
time “to fish for trout.” The men say 
we women were afraid to go on, but if 
the candid truth were known I think 
the men had more than enough of the 
cold water of the Peshtigo River. 

As this is not an angling story—just 
tellin’ tales on the Angling Editor and 
Fred—I will only add that we had the 
very best brook trout fly-fishing in the 
Middle West, and for the remainder of 
our stay we had enough fish to eat, for 
once. 





How To Get Bait 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Most fishermen 
are of the belief that the only place to 
obtain minnows (chybs and shiners) for 
use in fishing is in the creeks and 
streams. Large minnows of the above 
species are, however, found in most 
lakes, but because they keep themselves 
well hid the impression is gained that 
the lakes contain no minnows, Not so, 
Go down to the sandy lake beach some 
night where there is shallow’ water. 
Build a fire at the water’s edge. The 
minnow schools are lured in by the 
light. One hour after the fire has 
burned, circle out in the water around 
the light-showered space and draw the 
net in semi-circle fashion up to the 
shore. You will experience the surprise 
of your life at the number of elegant 
minnows you will obtain. The same 
process can be followed on a stream. 

During the day one sees anglers en- 
deavoring to net minnows, but they get 
just a few, and most of these are small. 
Sometimes they fish up the big ones 
with a small hook. This is a poor way. 
Build your fire near a large pool in the 
creek. It will draw every big minnow 
in that pool up to, or near, that light. 
Then merely run your net around and 
you have all the minnows you can use 
in a week. 

During the hot days in the summer 
frogs for fishing are hard to obtain. 
Go out in the marshy places at night 
with a lantern and you will find all you 
want. They comé out of their holes as 
soon as dusk falls upon the land. 

The best angleworms for fishing are 
those found creeping around after a 
rain, or during a rain. Before using an 
angleworm they should be divested of 
earthy matter. This can be done by 
placing them in forest moss, dampened, 
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was a smell of sulphur in that region for ten days thereafter.” 
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but not wet. They soon scour them- 
selves also in sand. 

The large white grubworms, as they 
are taken from the ground, are so soft 
that the moment a hook is run into them 
they burst. Because the grubworm is 
an excellent lure the following hint will 
not be out of place. Place your grub- 
worms as they come from the soil in a 
box of sand. In a few days their skin 
will be very toughened. They will then 
make excellent hook bait. 

Helgramite are those wormlike crea- 
tures found in the streams with pincer- 
like legs along each side. Lift the 
stones; they will be under them. Hel- 
gramite is an excellent lure for most 
fishes, Instead of running the hook 
thru the body of this larval creature, 
as most anglers do, simply take a tiny 
druggists’ rubber snap, wind this five 
or six times around the bend in the 
hook, then slip the helgramite into the 
loop and let it go tight. I know a fisher- 
man who caught thirty fish on one hel- 
gramite attached to the hook in this 
manner. The hook into its body kills 
it, but the snap merely holds it to the 
hook, unharmed. 

ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 

Calif. 





Preserving Minnows 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As is well 
known, minnows to be used for casting 
for bass and other fishes are lures hard 
to equal, These minnows in the 3 and 
3%-inch length, chubs or shiners, are 
excellent. It is thought by many an- 
glers that these minnows must be alive, 
even tho they are cast, but this is not 
so. The minnow, if dead, is equally as 
deadly if it is preserved. Minnows you 
wish to preserve for use in fishing are 
allowed to die in a little water, when 
they are placed in a bottle and covered 
with a 10 per cent solution of formalin. 
The minnows will then be ready to use 
at any time. Another method of pre- 
serving these minnows is to boil about 
a quart of water and, when it has cooled 
off, enough salt is stirred in as the wa- 
ter will take up. When the salt and 
the water have been mixed to form a 
strong brine, put in as much cornmeal 
as the water will moisten. After this 
the mixture is set to dry; when dry it 
is dumped out on a paper and thoroly 
powdered by rubbing it, thus to erase 
all lumps, The minnows allowed to die 
In a little water are now dried by plac- 
ing them on a blotting paper; a tin box 
is used to keep them in. A layer of the 
cornmeal and salt mixture is laid on 
the bottom of the box, then a row of 
minnows, over them a layer of the mix- 
ture, then another layer of minnows. 
Minnows thus preserved will keep firm 
and fresh and may be had when it is 
almost absolutely impossible to locate 
One in either stream or lake. 

ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 

Calif. 





Fly-Rod and Reel 


A Study of Weight, Balance, Etc. 
By O. W. Smith. 


T 


Perhaps there is no single angling 
topic regarding which there is a greater 
divergence of opinion than what consti- 
tutes proper balance, a topic which in- 
volves the character and weight of the 
rod with the size and weight of the 
reel. It is not simply how much shall 
4 reel weigh to properly balance a 5- 
Ounce rod, for that takes no cognizance 
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I mean 


character of the rod. 
this: A stiff rod will require a heavier 
reel than will a limber one, and vice 
versa. 


of the 


Also, there is another element enter- 
ing into the problem, an element which 
upsets all hard and fast rules—the in- 
dividuality of the rodster himself. In 
the final analysis almost as much de- 
pends upon the angler’s wrist-power as 
upon the length, weight and character 
of the rod in combination with the 
weight of reel. I think one reason why 
we find “angling authorities” disagree- 
ing so widely in the matter of balance 
is simply because they are studying the 
problem from the viewpoint of their own 
individuality. Consequently one writer, 
a writer of recognized authority, says: 
“Have them—the rod and reel—balance 
at a point five to seven inches above 
the hand-grasp.” Another: “Allow the 
rod, fitted with reel, to balance from 
the handle.” Another: “The reel should 
weigh one and one-half times as much 
as the rod.” The last quotation is from 
Southard’s “Trout Fly-Fishing in Amer- 
ica,” a book that I regard as the safest 
guide to date. But I ask the reader to 
note, in the paragraph from which the 
last quotation is taken, Mr. Southard 
says: “I have reached the conclusion, 
after many years, that the proper bal- 
ance for any fly-rod can be very nearly 
obtained, as a general proposition,” etc. 
The bold letters are mine. “Very near- 
ly’ and “a general proposition”—room 
there for the entrance of the personal 
equation. 

I am going to surprise some of my 
readers by saying that a reel can be 
too light, even for a light rod. It is 
not wise to shave off ounces just for 
the sake of reducing weight, all depend- 
ing upon the height, weight and what I 
have already termed wrist-power of the 
rod-handler. The reel, on general prin- 
ciples, should never be lighter than the 
rod. A 8-ounce reel on a 5-ounce rod 
will upset the casting balance. The only 
way you can determine the proper bal- 
ance is by experimentation. Suppose 
you have a 9-foot rod, weighing five 
ounces. Attach a 5-ounce reel and try 
it out, not in the dooryard simply, but 
in actual fishing, After you have used 
it long enough to become accustomed to 
the “feel,” replace the 5-ounce reel with 
one weighing seven ounces, say—or bet- 
ter, six; then later go to the seven. I 
honestly believe, all else being equal, 
that you will finally settle upon the 
heavier reel as the one that produces 
the best casting action. 

There you have it—‘“casting action,” 
“casting power,” something more than 
balance. The correct balance, there- 
fore, is something more than “feel;’’ it 
is casting power and feel combined. 

Referring to the illustration just giv- 
en, in actual experience the rodster will 
discover that he can cast a greater dis- 
tance, with greater accuracy and with 
less fatigue using the heavier reel than 
with the lighter one—a matter which 
at first seems absurd, but it is demon- 
stratively true, nevertheless. When the 
weight is properly distributed it is not 
as tiring as when the rod is butt-heavy 
or top-heavy, as the case may be, with 
an improperly balanced rod. 

Another element entering into balance 
{s, of course, the size, or weight, of line. 
Here again the angler must determine 
for himself as to what is best, for that 
which pleases—and by “pleases” I im- 
ply balance, casting power, feel and all 
the rest—him most. So the rule must 
be a general one, tho I would say that 
an 8 ft. 6 in. rod weighing 3% ounces 
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should handle a G line beautifully; a 
9 ft. rod weighing 4 ounces will handle 
an F; a 9 ft. 6 in. rod weighing 4% 
ounces will handle an E line; while a 
10 ft. rod weighing 5 ounces will handle 
a D line, tho an E can be employed 
almost equally as well, The actual 
weight of the line is not so much a mat- 
ter of importance so long as the rod and 
reel balance properly. 

While no hard and fast rule can be 
set down here, or anywhere as for that, 
as to what is the proper weight for rod 
and reel, or as to what is the correct 
“balancing point” for the two in com- 
bination, it seems to me that Mr. South- 
ard’s table in “Trout Fly-Fishing in 
America,” the most helpful and scien- 
tific angling book America has thus far 
produced, is very suggestive and help- 
ful; therefore, I am going to reproduce 
it here, for the delectation and criticism 
of our readers. (Parenthetically: Bet- 
ter secure the book; you cannot spend 
$7.50 to better advantage if you wish 
to become expert in all that appertains 
to fly-fishing for trout.) 
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5% 85% 14 D 
6 9 15 D 
From the foregoing it will be seen 


that Mr. Southard has worked the thing 
out with scientific accuracy, an accuracy 
to which few of us can attain, or rather 
would care to attain. This table, there- 
fore, is of utmost value in working out 
a correct balance theoretically, tho I 
would pray the reader to bear in mind 
always the personal equation, the wrist- 
power of the man behind the rod. Even 
the most perfect theory falls down when 
we are confronted by personality. 











All-Round Fishing. 


If you’re fond of ocean angling, 
and he’s fond of lakes and 
streams, what’s the use of always 
wrangling? Why disturb another’s 
dream? If his outfit’s plain or 
nobby, do not criticize the same. 
Ev’ry angler has his hobby in the 
good old fishing game. Let him 
try for trout or tunnies; let him 
go for cod or pikes; let him seek 
tarpon or sunnies, or catch any- 
thing he likes. Let him angle 
with a clothesline; let him use 
the cotton thread; let him fish 
with grocery twine if the notion’s 
in his head. If he thinks his 
method’s better, let him think so 
right along; never flail him in 
your letter; maybe you're the one 
that’s wrong! 

“JACK” MAXWELL. 
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The Anglers’ Fireside 


Letter No. 624—How to Catch Chinook in 
Mass. 


Editor Angling Department:—We have 
a lake here containing pickerel, perch, 
lake trout, smelts, black bass, and once 
in a while carp. Three years ago we 
planted 10,000 Chinook salmon. One was 
caught thru the ice last winter—the 
first, I think. Now, how can I catch 
them?—E. C., Massachusetts. 

It is utterly impossible to answer you 
in the compass of a letter satisfactorily. 
Not always do fish retain their same 
habits and characteristics when trans- 
planted into new waters. Futhermore, 
not always are they numerous just be- 
cause planted and a few specimens hav- 
ing been taken. I can remember one 
lake, stocked liberally with whitefish, 
supposed to be “alive” with them, which 
was found to contain only three male 
fish when drained. Salmon are taken by 
trolling, both with spoons and bait — 
small fish. The line should be heavily 
weighted and travel well down in the 
water. For the rig used near Portland, 
Ore., see Outdoor Life, April, 1915. You 
cannot do better than run thru a file of 
Outdoor Life. You might write the sec- 
retary of the Salmon Club, Portland, 
Ore., for information.—O. W. S. 





625—BRuilding a Salt-Water 
Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
give me the calibers for a 6-ft. wood 
tip, surf type, with a 10-32d top? About 
the Ironbark rod I mentioned in a for- 
mer letter: Well, I made up a couple of 
tips, 26-32 to 3 in. up at butt ferrules, 
then tapered to the 10-32 top. I gave 
these tips a good casting tryout for 
three days, and will say that I used 
them severely, as I wanted to test the 
wood. It takes no set whatever and has 
great backbone. I hooked a 4%-ft. shark 
and used the rod pretty rough. I be- 
lieve that this wood is going to prove 
good, especially for surf rods. However, 
I can determine that after I have worked 
it out for a season. The next tip I work 
up I had in mind to start it at 27-32 at 
butt ferrule—maybe a little too stiff— 
what do you think about it?—B. M., 
Stockton, Cal. 

I have had no experience with such a 
rod as you mention and can find no spe- 
cifications anywhere. Would suggest 
that you get in touch with Mr. Perry D. 
Frazer, author of “The Angler’s Work- 
shop,” as undoubtedly he could supply 
anything in that line. Please keep me 
informed of the results of your experi- 
menting with “Ironbark,” a matter in 
which I am keenly interested. Of course 
I am more interested in bass rods than 
I am in salt-water rods, but, then, salt- 
water fishermen are not. I am always 
hoping to find a new wood for a casting 
rod. and almost believe that I have it 
in—, well, I will say nothing yet. As to 
the last tip you mention being too stiff, 


Letter No. 


I ean only say, all depends upon the 
character of the wood. Personally. I had 
rather a rod were a wee bit ‘“whippy” 
than too “roddy.” <A stiff rod for me 
knocks all the pleasure out of casting 
and angling.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 626—“Hoppering.” 


Editor Angling Department:—In look- 
ing over the February number of Out- 
door Life I noticed letter No. 583, re- 
garding a grasshopper catcher. May I 
tell your readers how I do it, tho per- 
haps it is not exactly fair to the "hop- 
pers? When I want ‘hoppers for bait I 
xo after them early in the morning, be- 
fore the sun has warmed the rocks, etc., 
or late in the afternoon after they have 


“retired.” Just turn over a rock or 
stick and you can scrape them up by 
handfuls, as they seem to be a little 
numbed by the cool night air. ‘‘Do you 


<et me?” ‘Hoppers up this way “roost” 
under rocks, either along the river or 
in the fields, and it usually takes only 
ten minutes to catch enough for a day’s 
fishing.—N. B. K., Idaho. 

Yes, you are right regarding the time 


to catch ’hoppers, tho it is a new one 
to me that they can be found under 
stones and boards. Sure never thought 


of looking for them in such places. I 
have always ‘'hoppered very early in the 
morning when the dew is on, for then 
the muscular rascals can’t jump worth 
a tinker’s cuss. Just after a rain, too, 
is a good time to go after ’em. How- 
ever, any man who will get up early in 
the morning will have little trouble in 
supplying his ‘hopper coop with in- 
mates.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 627—Training Them Up in the 
Way They Should Go. 


Editor Angling Department: — This 
picture shows me and my two largest 
fish of last year. I caught them both 
on the same day and they are not the 
same kinds. The rainbow I caught on 
a squawfish, the native I took on my 
father’s all-the-year-’round-fly, No. 10 
Willow. They were caught at Big 
Springs, Ida., which is at the head of the 
North Fork of the Snake River, where 
we have spent our last three vacations. 
Until last year it was out of the ordi- 
nary to take anything but natives, tho 
this year the natives secm to have 
moved out, their places being taken by 
rainbow and Eastern brook; certainly the 
natives have not died for no one has 
seen any dead fish along the bank. I 
get along very good without waders, 
but every time my father took his off 

















OF SUCH SHALL BE THE KINGDOM 


TOMORROW. 


I was into them pronto, so the boots 
never got time to cool. I could send 
you some good pictures of this country 
if you wanted them. Father says, 
‘“What’s the use carrying a lot of flies 
when a Willow will get ’em in January 
and in July?’—Thelma Beardsley, Ida. 

It has been a real joy for me to read 
your good letter, and while I would like 
very much to publish all of it, that is 
out of the question. You see one rea- 
son I enjoyed your letter is that I used 
to have a girl about your size, one who 
caught her first trout when three years 
of age, and from that time on was an 
enthusiastic fisher-woman, but she has 
gone away from me now. Well, I am 
mighty glad that you can have such 
fine times with your father. Wear his 
boots right along.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 628—Rod and Gun Club. 


Editor Angling Department:—We have 
just organized a rod and gun club here, 
and I have been elected chairman of the 


fishing division. Would like informa- 
tion as to proper prizes to offer, etc.— 
P, B. Ds. D. 


I congratulate you upon the forma- 
tion of a rod and gun club, and the en- 
thusiasm with which you go at your 
work. I sure hope the club will prove 
a success, not only as a social organiza- 
tion but as a fish and game conserva- 
tion unit. It seems to me that the rode 
star of such an organization should be 
conservation, to which of course must 
be added ethics of sportsmanship and 
the inculcation of the principle of mod- 
erate bags. Give your prizes for size, 
not for bags. Of course, a silver trophy 
is nice, but my preference is for tackle. 
What can be better than a reel or rod? 
One club offers a trophy each year to 
the man catching the largest rainbow, 
remains his until some one secures a 
larger. Do not make the prizes too 
valuable; a simple button is fine. In 
everything, hold sportsmanship para- 
mount.—O. W.: S. 





Letter No. 629—Fishing for Striped 
Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—My fish- 
ing has been very crude—that is, from 
a scientific standpoint—but I have fished 
from the docks here, taking rock cod, 
perch, porgies and such fish. Now, about 
the largest perch or porgy ever taken by 
me would be, say, an eight-inch fish, 
and so far as taking a striped bass— 
well, I should say not! However, there 
are striped bass and big porgies under 
the docks, as the following incident wil] 
prove: While I was fishing one day, 
along came a market fisher with a net, 
a gas-pipe frame six feet square, to 
which a deep net was attached. He just 
cast that off under the dock and waited 
awhile, then pulled it up. Twice it came 
out of the water empty; the third time 
he had two porgies bigger than I ever 
dreamed they grew. With later dips 
came more large fish, and at last a 
striped bass that weighed probably ten 
pounds! His boat then drifted out of 
sight under the dock, and I do not know 
what further success he had, but I had 
seen a-plenty. Now, that sort of fishing 
doesn’t appeal to me, but what I want 
to know is, why I can’t get one of those 
big fellows on a hook? I am going after 
the striped bass strong and would like 
some suggestions.—C. H., Oakland, Cal. 

It is woefully hard for one, writing 
from this distance, to say why you did 
not succeed in taking the larger fish. 
Why do we not, fresh or salt-water fish- 
ermen, take the big fish? Gee, wish | 
knew! Why, man, I have crawled up to 
the marge of some deep, clear trout poo! 
and have seen “rainbow a yard long” 
swimming about unconcernedly. Sure |] 
could have taken them had 16 slyly 
dumped in chopped feed until they fed 
regardless, then dropped in a baited hook 
—but that method does not appeal to 
me—or I might have used a net, dis- 
regardful of all law and decency, but 
that I could not do and shave myself. 
Just why the big fellows don’t bite must 
remain a puzzle and keep us fishing. 
Might I suggest a couple of books that 
may help with the striped bass?—“Bass, 
Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of 
America,” Henshall, $2; “The Basses. 
Fresh-Water and Marine,” Rhead, $3. 
The article on striped bass in the first 
is very helpful. Outdoor Life will sup- 
ply you.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 630—Reeds to Properly Bal- 
ance Fly Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—Please 
tell me what reels to use on my rods— 
list giving lengths and weight enclosed. 
I am all at sea as to how the rods 
should balance, there are so many dif- 
ferent ideas advanced. What particu- 
lar reels do you advise for fly rods? 
Which automatic shall I use?—H. E. M., 
Canada, 

It is extremely difficult to give you 
weight of reels to correctly balance the 
battery of rods listed, simply because of 


the personal equation entering. (See 
article on another page of this issue.) 


However, here are my suggestions, sug- 
gestions mind, for only by stringing up 
and trying out could I determine satis- 
factorily, then only for myself: 


Ft. Rod. Weicht, Oz. Reel, Oz 
91% 5% 6% to 7 
8% 334 4 to5 
9 5% 6 to 7 
9 5% 7 

9 (Greenheart) 5% 8 

9144 (Steel) 8 10 tol2 
914 (Bamboo) 8% 41% to 5 


I take it for granted the first undesizg- 
nated rods are bamboo. Of course, as 
I said, this is only a suggestion. The 
material makes some. difference, of 
course, but not much, all else being 
equal. As to make of reel, that is pure- 
ly a matter of personal choice—and 
“length” of pocketbook. I have some 
English reels but am firmly convinced 
that standard American made are in 
every point equal, not because I am an 
American, either, but because I am an 
angler. If you can afford it, get some 
nice ones, like the Meek, tho the medium 
priced “Golden West,” “Rainbow,” etc.. 
etc., are splendid and handsome. Even 
the low-priced “tin-reels’” will render 
most efficient service. I can not, be- 
cause against my principles and becaus® 
I have no convictions, answer your queés- 
tion regarding the “best” automatic. I! 
have five different kinds in my outfit, 
all of which I have used with satisfac- 
tion. Might be a matter of weight, as 
they differ somewhat, and it might be 4 
matter of individual likes. The word of 
my experience for it, which ever one 
you determine upon you will be pleased 
bi ig mL HY you like the automatic idea. 
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The thrill of the strike, the swish of 
the line, the whirr of the reel, the myriad 
diamonds flashing in the sun as King 
Speckle-sides leaps from the pool in futile 
fury, the filled creel—Kodak can keep for 
you all these and bring them back at will 


—at your will. 


Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7/e Kodak City 


















Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 









Need a 
KOBAN 


for your 


Rowboat 





mean to have that row- 
boat of yours skim over the 
water at10or12 miles an hour— 
where you will and when you 
will—without the old back- 
breaking labor at the oars. 
The Koban, due to its 2-cylin- 
der construction, is absolutely 
vibrationless and 
gives more power 
and more speed 
than any other 
me rowboat motor, 
= Special tilting de- 
a" vice, for shallow 
water or beaching. 
Write for catalog 
and full informa- 
tion. Dealers and 
agents wanted. 


Koban Manufacturing Co. 
! 259 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
We also make an Inboard 


Engine for small boats and 
canoes, Circular 80 tells all 
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Shake ge SY LINDER, 
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The big advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that 1t thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
no moisture. 

After Pyramid Solvent, always 


use 3-in-One Oilto prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 


#YRAMID: 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
a convenient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 35c and we will send 
you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
) 165 EEG Broadway, New York City 
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VUurdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 


| committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
carrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game-department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 





The Colorado Game and Fish Protective Association 


The much-discussed but long-de- 
layed Colorado State Sportsman’s As- 
sociation has finally become a reality 
thru the permanent organization on 
June 15th of the Colorado Game and 
Fish Protective Association. In an- 
swer to several hundred letters sent 
cut by a temporary committee named 
at a public meeting of Denver sports- 
men, about thirty-five delegates from 
as many different counties thruout the 
state met in the rooms of the Denver 
Civie and Commercial Association, ef- 
permanent organization and 
constitution and by-laws, 
adequate represen- 
tation for all parts of Colorado, and 
which cannot fail to merit the ap- 
proval and hearty support of all cit- 
izens who are interested in the pres- 


which provide for 


and game department to enforce the 
law consistently thruout all parts of 
the state. Political considerations 
have too often dictated the appoint- 
ment of game wardens, and public 
sentiment has failed to support the 
conscientious warden in securing con- 
victions, even when evidence has been 
secured and arrests made. 

For these and many other abuses 
the sportsmen of the state are indi- 
rectly responsible thru failure to per- 
fect an organization wide enough in 
scope and of sufficient influence and 
numerical strength to compel the re- 
spect of the public and the attention 
of the law-making bodies. As a re- 
sult of this neglect our antelope and, 
sagehens are on the verge of extermi- 
nation; our pheasants are being 
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To left, J. D. Pender, vice-prest.; center, 


ervation of game and fish and in the 
rigid enforcement of wise and ade- 
quate game laws. Hundreds of letters 
have been received from sportsmen in 
all parts of the state pledging their 
active support as soon as the organi- 


zation is ready for active work. 
The new organization faces a big 
task, and its success or failure will 


depend to a great extent upon the sup- 
port which it receives from the sport- 
loving public. No law is stronger than 
the public sentiment which supports 
it, and unfortunately in years past the 
game laws of Colorado (in common 
with those of other states) have failed 
tc command the respect and attention 
that their importance justified. Too 
many so-called ‘‘sportsmen” have 
obeyed the law only when game was 
so scarce that they were unable to ex- 
ceed the bag limit. Game laws have 
been made a political football in al- 
most every session of the Legislature. 
Inadequate financial provisions have 
made it impossible for the state fish 


OF THE NEW 
Iver H. 





ASSOCIATION. 
Dailey, prest.; right, R. B. Rockwell, Secy.-treas 
slaughtered instead of propagated; our 
deer are but a pitiful remnant of the 
vast herds that once ranged the state, 
and elk are now being shipped into 
Colorado and liberated to replace the 
herds that have long since been 
slaughtered. In spite of hatcheries 
and retaining ponds the trout are rap- 
idly vanishing from our streams as a 
result of the great number of fisher- 
men who have invaded virgin terri- 
tory since the advent of the automo- 
bile. 

That the new organization is keenly 
alive to the task before it is evidenced 
by its platform: 

1. We stand for the protection and in 
crease of wild life in Colorado and the 
United States. 

2. We stand for the heartiest co-oper- 
ation between this organization and the 
State Game and Fish Commission of Col- 
orado. 

3. We stand for better game and fish 
laws and the vigorous and impartial en- 
forcement of the same. 

4. We are pledged to observe the spir- 
it and letter of the law and the prin- 
ciples of good sportsmanship. 

5. We stand for such an increase in 
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game and fish as will furnish good sport 
for every citizen of the state. 

6. We stand for co-operation with 
stockmen and national and local agencies 
in a vigorous campaign against the pred- 
atory animal. 

7. We stand for a system of game 
refuges adequate to supply safe breed- 
ing grounds for the wild life of the state. 

8. We are not in politics, except to 
assist in bettering our game and fish 
laws and to assist in securing trained, 
conscientious game officials. 

9, We stand opposed to the use of 
game and fish license money for any 
other purpose than protection and prop- 
agation of game and fish. 

10. We stand opposed to indiscrimi- 
nate hunting bear and game with dogs 
as unsportsmanlike and a menace to 
came and livestock. 

11. We stand for the protection of 
beaver, permitting their trapping only 
where destructive to property and then 
under the strict supervision of the state 
game and fish department. 

12. We stand for thé propagation and 
statewide distribution of all kinds of 
game fish, not of the varieties of trout 
alone. There are many lakes, rivers and 
reservoirs thruout the state suitable for 
the home of bass, perch, pickerel, crop- 
pie and other varieties of game fish, 
which could afford unlimited sport to 
the people of many localities. We stand 
for the development of this sport as well 
as that of trout fishing. 

The association is to be governed by 
ten directors elected at an annual 
meeting, at which each county shall 
be entitled to five voting delegates. In 
addition, each county is to be repre- 
sented by a vice president, whose duty 
it shall be to perfect an organization 
in his county and to supervise the 
work of the association locally. 

The board of directors elected to 
serve until the first annual meeting 
in December of this year is represen- 
tative of the state at large and the 
personnel is such as to insure ener- 
getic and efficient administration. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

A. M. Antwine, Denver, Colo. 

S. P. Stover, Fort Collins, Colo. 

W. F. O’Brien, Leadville, Colo. 

Dr. E. B. Clark, Rifle, Colo. 

E. M. Moscript, Idaho Springs, Colo. 

J. D. Jennings, Gunnison, Colo. 

T. M. Hudson, Gardner, Colo. 

R. R. Clark, Rollinsville, Colo. 

A. A. Bennett, Trinidad, Colo. 

Jack L. Nelson, Monte Vista, Colo. 

The officers elected by the board of 
directors are: 

Iver H. Dailey, 
Colo. 

Joseph D. Pender, first vice president, 
Denver, Colo. 

Rober B. Rockwell, 
urer, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Dailey is an enthusiastic sports- 
man and a prominent business man, 
having been for twelve years clerk of 
the District Court of the Thirteenth 
Judicial district, and at present hav- 
ing extensive agricultural interests in 
both Northern and Southern Colorado. 

Mr. Pender is a lawyer, a veteran 
fisherman of the ‘“‘dry fly school,’”’ and 
an uncompromising advocate of rigid 
enforcement of better game laws. 

Mr. Rockwell is an ardent sports- 
man and naturalist, and has taken an 
active interest in game legislation and 
protection for many years. He is vice 
president of the Rockwell Investment 
Company of Denver. 

The association is now ready to go 
to work, but in order to accomplish 
its purpose it must have both mem- 
bers and money. The dues are $1.50 
per year, with no initiation fee. Mem- 
bership is open to all citizens over 18 
years of ago. A membership cam- 
paign is being planned which is hoped 
will secure at least 2,000 members. 

Do your part today. Send in your 
d ues to Robert B. Rockwell, secretary, 
512 California building, Denver, and 
help make Colorado what it should be 

-the greatest game state in the 
Union. 


president, La Veta, 


secretary-treas- 


Broad-Bills and the 20-Gauge 


The Grand Coulee is an ancient water- 
way extending entirely, but not quite 
continuously, across the Big Bend coun- 
try in Eastern Washington, and is said 
by the natives living thereabouts to be 
the old bed of the Columbia River, 
which river now runs in a somewhat 
parallel course, but about thirty miles 
farther west. However, this old water- 
way, 100 miles in length, is at present 
occupied by long lakes, creeks and dry 
places, and takes on various names 
thruout its course, such as Grand Cou- 
lee, Dry Coulee, Moses’ Coulee, Crab 
Creek and so on. The largest lake, 
Moses Lake, is about sixteen miles in 
length. The next in size is Alkali Lake, 
which is quite a pond. 
size, would say it is perhaps a half to 
one mile wide and six or eight miles 
in length. Alkali Lake is something 
like 130 miles from Spokane, and here 
is where we usually go for our annual 
duck-shoot. This coulee is a fairly good 
fly-way each fall for ducks that breed 
north of here. 


Our trip last fall was a little earlier | 
than usual, starting on the 10th of Oc- | 


tober. Therefore, our kill, for the most 
part, consisted of broad-bills, teal (most- 


ly green wings), and a few mallards, | 
these being the first ducks that arrive | 


in this section from the North, The 
mallards were probably local birds. 

A beautiful green-wing teal drake fell 
to my first shot on the evening of our 
arrival at the lake, too late for further 
shooting. 

Our party consisted of three. 
there was Mr. Johnston, whose occupa- 


tion is driving about in his big car when | 


he is not skinning me at billiards. By 
way of recreation, however, he puts in 
about ten hours each day as a manu- 
facturing optician, and every fall he 
shoots an L. C. Smith 12-gauge at ducks 
just after sunrise. You will observe 
that I used the word AT ducks. How- 
ever, he is a good fellow and I don't 
mind if he uses a 12-gauge. 

The second member of our party was 
my son, Alva, who is one of the tellers 
in the Old National Bank. 

And, lastly, the Old Man himself. 

The first morning, at a proper hour, 
we piled our duffel into a very substan- 
tial boat and rowed across to an island 
near the lower end of the lake. 

Personally, I was not very frisky, al- 
tho we had slept out under the stars 
at one end of a haystack, which was de- 
lightful. But I put in most of the night 
listening to a brown mule grinding 
wheat-hay just outside the fence and 
speculating on how long it would take 
to wear his molars down to the gums, 
and wondering if chewing that dust- 
covered hay sent the shivers along the 
spine. I mean the mule’s spine. 

We reached the island at daylight. 
It was composed of gravel and rock and 
fairly flat, but the mainland aeross a 


channel (100 yards wide) was a perpen- | 
dicular wall of rock 200 or 300 feet high, | 


the sloping base tumbled with broken 
rocks. We left Alva on the island and, 
crossing the channel, Johnston and I 
scattered ourselves along the mainland, 
and, hiding in the clefts of the rocks, 
waited for those imps of the North, as 
Johnston denominated them, the spirits 
of the air, for, said he, “the first thing 
you know you don’t see them, and the 
next thing they are on you, like the 
flu.” 

Alva fired the sunrise gun, bringing 
down a spoonbill with his 20-gauge. And 
here our story begins. We enjoyed the 





Guessing at its | 


First, | 












After Exposure 


Sloan's Liniment relieves the resulting 
aches and pains. For sprains and 
strains, rheumatic twinges and lumbago 
it brings a sense of tingling warmth and 
quick relief - penetrates without rubbing - 
spread it on freely. 
Sloan’s is Pain’s Enemy. 
3 sizes, 35c., 70c., $1.40 


Sloan's 








Liniment 
Keep 11 handy 








Dall De Weese sportsman well 
known all over the country 
writes: 


Prof. Stainsky 


“*My moose head and these two 
caribou heads are certainly the 
work of an artist; they are not 
stuffed, but are mounted in the 
natural pose and features of the 
living animal. I cannot com- 
pliment you too highly, and your 
work displays the best art of a 
naturalist and a master hand of 
any specimens in my collection, 
which numbers forty-five, and 
done in all parts of the United 
States.’ 
Yours very truly, 


DALL DEWEESE. 


Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs, 


Write for prices. 
Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Company 
Colorado, 





Colorado Springs, 
| 








Yessir—the BEST fishing in Michigan 


Sonnds big and it is. There’s a number of 
streams running into the lake that abound with 
speckled trout, perch bass and pickerel. Ex- 
cellent swimming, canoeing and eats—well, 
drop us a postal and we'll send you the inter- 
esting booklet about 


NORTH LAKES RESORT 
Wm. O. & D. C. Maltby 


Bellaire 


Mich. 











Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 

















Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S$. 
We do only A. 1. Work 
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Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


FIRE ARMS 


. Kh the 
- sman 


Colt’s Fire Arms are the first 
choice of the sportsman to-day for the 
same reason that made plainsmen in 
days gone by insist on a Colt for their 
personal protection. 

Now, as then, the name Colt 
signifies the best. 

In those days, when a man’s life 
often hung on the accuracy and de- 
pendability of his fire-arm, he carried 
a Colt, because he could not afford to 
run chances with a gun of unproven 
reliability. 

To-day sportsmen are equally 
particular. They must have depend- 
ability and so they naturally select a 
Colt. That dependability of a Colt 
is the result of that clean-cut preci- 
sion of master craftsmanship for 
which the Colt is still supreme. In 
this, their attitude towards Colt Fire 
Arms is paralleled by the United 
States Forces on land and sea, where 
the Colt is the official side arm. 

That Colt master gunsmiths 
have kept step with the progress of 
the times is also demonstrated by 
A. P. Lane, the great pistol expert, 
who established a new world’s record 
at the National Shoot at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, in 1919, with a Colt .45 
Caliber Automatic Pistol. 

Folder A-62, sent on request, 
tells an interesting story of this 
great Shoot. 

Such evidences as these show 
sportsmen the truth of the Colt 
Slogan, 

As Always “The Best That Money Can Buy” 





Manufacturers of 


bs Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Guns 


Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles 








morning’s shoot, but we shot badly, es- 
pecially yours truly, and altogether we 
took back to camp only twelve or fif- 
teen ducks. 

The following morning a stiff wind 
was blowing, the sky was overcast and 
a high sea was running. The ducks 
were inclined to swing out into the va- 
rious coves along the shore for shelter, 
which gave us very good shooting. Alva 
and I were shooting heavy 20-gauge 
double guns, either of which would put 
a wing-spread dick out of commission 
with considerable regularity at forty 
yards, provided, of course, that he was 
in the pattern. 

But few incidents occurred during the 
morning likely to be of interest to the 
reader, and these I will mention. Per- 
sonally, I recall with pride a single pair 
of teal twisting across wind and I 
brought down one with each barrel. 
This was little better than an accident. 
Still I had no hesitation in kidding my- 
self into feeling that it was a real dou- 
ble and not so bad for a close-shooting 
20-gauge. 

At another time, while I was adjust- 
ing some rocks in my blind, a pair of 
broad-bills lighted within range, unob- 
served by me. Alva whistled and point- 
ed down to the water. I saw the mis- 
creants and stood up, but they did not 
fly. I then swung one arm above my 
head several times before they decided 
to get up, and when they did so I missed 
the first bird and killed the other with 
my second barrel. They were within 
good range. 

In a little while almost this same 
thing was repeated, and I killed both 
birds in fine shape and felt quite chesty 
when a laugh and word of praise came 
across the channel from my son. 

Later in the day while we were in 
the boat, we spied a broad-bill on the 
water near a drove of coots, and when 
he rose I missed him with both barrels, 
but killed two of the mud hens. 

A remarkable incident occurred on the 
stage of the movies in front of Mr. 
Johnston, and that gentleman acquitted 
himself with smiling credit, making a 
double on mallards, the two birds going 
in opposite directions, and so exactly 
at the same time did they pass in front 
of him that his two shots were fired in 
rapid succession. They were most like- 
ly local ducks. He was located up wind 
from ine, and during the thick of the 
battle I could hear his 12-gauge dis- 
puting the right of way with every duck 
that passed within range, and with good 
success, as was evidenced by the broad- 
bills we gathered in later. 

Alva killed a black duck dead in the 
air at a good range. These black ducks 
are tough fellows, and this one was an 
old drake, But the best shot I saw him 
make was a beautiful double on a sin- 
gle pair of redheads. One of them was 
winged, however, and, swimming ashore, 
hid in the tall grass on the island and 
could not be located. 

The third morning was bright and 
sunny, with no wind, and we had very 
little shooting. 

It will be noticed that I am not say- 
ing very much about the humiliating 
misses, for two reasons—one is that the 
shooter tries to forget about them, and 
the other is that tney are not interest- 
ing to the reader. 
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Altogether we killed fifty-one ducks. 
| besides a number of coots and rice- 
| hens, of which there were thousands 
on the lake. This was not a very large 
bag for three mornings. Still it was 


ample and we had ducks enough. 
| We had a splendid time, and on our 
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way home we loafed along, stopping 
for dinner at a little town hotel and 
killing on the road one jack-rabbit and 
one Hungarian partridge, which Alva 
shot, and one farmer’s turkey which 
Mr. Johnston ran down with the auto. 


Wash. A. H. SAWINS, M.D. 


Canada’s Moose Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been a| 


reader of Outdoor Lite for ten years, 
I will write and tell you about game 
conditions here in Iowa. The rabbits 
are very plentiful; not many prairie 
chickens, but more than there were four 
years ago; quite a few ducks nesting 
here now and a few geese, 

Outdoor Life sure is some traveler. 
I have not been what you call a big 
game hunter, but I have hunted the most 
dangerous game in the world—that 
which we lately encountered in the Ar- 
gonne Forest. Those of you who have 
never been in an eight-hour gas attack 
or had a German machine gun turned 
on you with a stream of copper jackets 
coming in your direction 4% feet apart 
cannot imagine the thrill there is in it. 

By the act of a good friend, a copy of 
Outdoor Life was handed me while in 
the front line trench and during a pe- 
riod when we did not have anything to 
eat for forty-eight hours. At that time 
I read every line in that worn-out copy 
of your magazine, one story in particu- 
lar causing a deep impression. It told 
of how a man killed a lordly moose in 
Canada and of how they skinned out 
the head and horns and left the rest 
lay. That sure did “get my goat,” after 
we had been starved for two days and 
three nights and reading where a man 
had left a bull moose lay out and spoil 
in the woods. I then formed the hope 
that that man would some day be in a 
trench and suffer from hunger as we 
did. It made me mad and I have not 
repented yet. 

I hope some day to go up and get a 
moose, I hope to shoot him with the 
best rifle in the world, a Springfield .30 
Government; but, gentlemen, let me say, 
if I can’t use the meat to good advan- 
tage, if I get a chance to whack down 
the biggest moose in the world, I will 
let him go rejoicing on his way. That 
hungry spell in the Argonne taught me 
a lesson. 

A DOUGHBOY FROM IOWA. 
lowa. 


NOTE.—The doughboy’s’ sentiments 
are the right ones. In parts of Canada 
about the only moose hunting done is 
that which occurs in the rutting (or 
calling) season when the meat isn’t fit 
to eat. In such parts and at such times 
the hunter never figures on eating the 
meat—the hunting and the securing of 
the trophy being the only considera- 
tions. Against this wanton spoliation of 
meat there can, however, be credited up 
to Canada one redeeming feature in her 
are of the game—she has kept it from 
iecreasing, at least in most of her prov- 
neces, and her guides and rural citizens 
ire as zealous in the propagation of the 
Fame as the western stockman is of his 
attle herds.—Editor. 





Save the Lakes and Marshes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the 
ast annual meeting of the International 
\ssociation of Fish and Game Commis- 

oners, aS well as at the game conser- 
ation meeting recently held under the 
uspices of the American Game Pro- 
lective Association in New York City, 
<reat interest was manifested in the 
statements showing the urgent need of 

















































Big Game Along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


This trans-continental “trail” taps wonderful big game coun- 
try between Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Here is the 
catalogue — what is your inclination? 


Nova Scotia—Moose, caribou, deer, bear. 

New Brunswick—Moose, deer, bear. 

Quebec— Moose, caribou, deer, bear. 

Ontario— Moose, caribou, reindeer, deer, bear. 
Manitoba— Moose, caribou, reindeer, deer. 
Saskatchewan—Moose, caribou, deer. 
Alberta— Mountain sheep, mountain goat, moose, 


caribou, deer. } ; 
British Columbia—Mountain sheep, mountain goat, 
moose, caribou, elk, deer, bear, mountain lion. 


Write to A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada. 
for literature and full information. 
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Were Ee 
Electric Lightin 


EFORE you leave on your 

trip, get the famous Red 

Seal Sparker. Best for your 

@- Ford car, motor boat, for camp 

—=—= or cottage lighting— bells, sig- 
nals, etc, 

No danger of improper wiring. 

Binding posts large and square. 

eS Turn easily with fingers. Broad 

== web strap for carrying can’t cut 

hand. Double moisture-proof cas- 

ing preserves batteries’ strength. 





Handled as One 


Connect up Sparker for use as 
easily as one cell. Shift it as a 
single unit from place to place. 
Use it day and night. Cost very 
reasonable. 


Ask Your Dealer 


for the Red Seal Sparker with the 

large Red Seal on the side. Sold by 

all good dealers everywhere. Just 

what you need for your next camp. 
Manhattan 

Electrical Supply Company, Inc. 


NewYork; Chicago; St. Louis; San Francisco 








Factories: 
Jersey City—St. Louis—Ravenna, Ohio 
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LET’S ALL GO FISHING! 


Pack up your troubles, and leave ’e:n 
at home. But—be sure and pack some 
of Palmer’s floating Grasshoppers and 
Millersin your old kit bag. Say, Boy’s, 

ss they sure fool 
the wise old 
Trout and Bass. 


Try them. 


Millers 40 cents 
each 








Hoppers 50 cents each 


M. M. PALMER 


Sole Manufacturer 
119 W. Washington St. 





Pasadena, Cal. 











FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 





A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 











Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER - - - COLO. || 











ADJUSTABLE 
The KERR GUn’ SLING 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR’ ALL RIFLES 
Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 

AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 

40 Cedar St. NEW YORK 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 











Mailed Free to 
any address by H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 











Send $1.00 for 1 doz. latest 
patent fish hooks with bait 
holder. For minnows, 
Hoppers and other baits, 


o> 


Ore Tackle Co., Dept. 21 Mountain Grove, Mo. 





conserving water areas in order to main- 
tain our supply of migratory game birds 
and thus perpetuate wild fowl hunting 
in the United States. 

The mistaken idea is prevalent that 
the drainage of almost any area is a 
benefit to the community. Under proper 
conditions “water farming” of many 
lakes and ponds and of swamp or marsh 
areas will yield a distinctly larger re- 
turn than would the same area drained 
and used for agriculture. Under intelli- 
gent management these areas will yield 
abundant and varied returns to the com- 
munity, as indicated in the following 
brief summary of their productiveness: 


(1) Food and game fishes. 
7 fowl to be shot for sport 


Furs, from such fur-bearers as 
the muskrats, skunks and _ raccoons 
which frequent their borders, 


(4) <A natural ice supply. 
(5) <A definite and invaluable help in 
maintaining the underground water 


level in various parts of the state, and 
in helping hold back the run-off of 
rainfall to prevent excessive erosion and 
other damage. 

(6) Opportunities for healthful and 
interesting recreation for the citizens of 
the state. 

(7) Where such water areas are in- 
cluded in state parks or reservations 
they lend themselves admirably to edu- 
eational uses and help interest the peo- 
ple of the state in out-of-door life and 
in the natural resources of the state in 
the form of plant and animal life, which 
are such important elements in supply- 
ing useful commodities. 


I believe that a careful survey of the 
water and marsh areas in any state by 
men properly versed in the plant and 
animal products, as well as of the agri- 
cultural capacities of the areas in ques- 
tion, will result in the great majority 


| of cases in definitely determining the 
| superior value to the state of such wa- 
| ter areas in their natural conditions as 


against the value of the lands which 
would be left after they had been 
drained. Furthermore, the existence of 
these areas in the state adds greatly 
to the varied character of the region 
where located and thus renders them 
more generally attractive as places of 
residence for the citizens. 
EK, W. NELSON, 
Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Washington. 


A Canada Goose Hunt in 
Southern California 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Ben says it 
might have been different had I not 
been so anxious to relate an exciting 
story. We would then, no doubt, have 
gone home after a long, tedious morn- 
ing, and the geese would still, perhaps. 
be frequenting their favorite haunts. 

Which is all apropos of our wonderful 
luck. Scientists contend “there ain’t no 
sich thing as luck,” so-called luck being 
nothing more nor less than the results 
and outcome of natural law. But I say 
that this is one particular case where 
luck is luck. 

It happened this way. It was in the 
latter part of last duck season that we 
started down to the lake one morning 
about 9 o’clock. The temperature was 
mild, but a strong breeze had sprung 
up and we were quite sure that there 
would be a lot of game on the wing, 
ducks being our main object. 

Lake Elsinore is a long, valley lake, 
absolutely devoid of any growth upon 
it, thereby making a hunter’s efforts at 
concealment doubly difficult. It is 
bounded on the west by the Santa Rosa 
range of mountains, and its eastern 
shore is a strip of sandy beach, and 
beyond that a sparse growth of sage- 


brush may be found here and there 
growing in patches along the stretch of 
land that reaches up to the road, Not 
a very enticing abode for wild fowl; 
nevertheless the game birds flock there 
every season, willing to gamble their 
lives for a chance to float on the quiet 
expanse of water and to feed on the 
succulent wild rice and celery found 
growing there. 

We stepped into the tin terror and 
drove down to Mud Flats. The flats 
consist of the narrow end of the lake 
where the water is shallow and numer- 














THE SENSATION OF THE TOWN. 

ous islands under water abound. Our 
still blind was built out on the point, 
as we called it, the point being merely 
a long strip of land projecting far out 
into the lake and entirely covered with 
water. So, altho our blind was ground- 
ed, we were obliged to wade to and 
from it with our boots on. But we had 
made it quite comfortable for our con- 
cealment, having built two seats across 
it to enable us to take some comfort 
while waiting for ducks. 

After awhile a few ducks of mixed 
varieties flew overhead and we suc- 
ceeded in bagging a couple of gadwalls. 
For one or two hours after that there 
appeared nothing else to excite our in- 
terest. Then is when I bethought my- 
self of a ripping good hunting story, 
full of high jinx, so I commenced tell- 
ing it to Ben. 

No matter how preoccupied, a hunt- 
er’s eyes and ears are ever on the alert 
for signs of game. Unmistakably we 
beard the honk of a goose even while I 
was talking. We glanced behind us and 
there, moving swiftly overhead, sailing 
surely for the point where we were sta- 
tioned, was a flock numbering seven of 
Canadian geese, evidently looking for a 
place to light. 

“Geese !’’ we both said, almost simul- 
taneously, and grasped our guns. 

We were elated and excited over the 
prospect of Canadian geese, They al- 
ways stayed out of range, very seldom: 
coming near the shore to feed, and it 
was an almost unheard-of event. 

Hunters out after game usually com- 
bine with their sporting quest the ap- 
preciation of the nature-lover, and we 
had time while waiting for the flock 
to admire the superb picture that they 
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made while flying over a’sparkling blue 
lake. However, admiration was cut 
short almost immediately and then we 
let the guns talk. Ben downed the 
leader in one shot, and I, being on the 
left-hand side in the same direction that 
the geese were flying, picked for the 
following one and downed him in two 
shots, another with the third shot and 
another with the remaining three shots. 
Meanwhile Ben brought down one more. 
The other two flew several hundred 
yards, circled and came back, and went 
by us out of range; circled again and 
came back right over us, about sixty 
yards high. They apparently were look- 
ing for their leader. 

I told Ben to take the left one, while 
1 took the one on the right. 
shots apiece and we got them both, bag- 
ging the entire flock. They were fine 
specimens, all large birds, but not overly 
plump, averaging about 84% or 9 pounds 
each. 

By this time we had developed a 
healthy appetite, so we stepped into the 
jazz Wagon and repaired for home. We 
left our game in the poolroom while we 
went to eat lunch. The geese gathered 
quite a crowd and proved a sensation 
io the town in general, as it was a rare 
happening in that locality to bring in 
aus Many aS seven Canada geese at one 
time. 

After our lunch we went down to the 
lake again to take some pictures and, 
incidentally, taking the twin brother and 


sister Remington shotguns along, one 
being a pump and the other an auto- 


matie, hence the difference in gender. 
We took some pictures of our geese 
and at dusk went home, tired and hun- 
gry, but a more satisfied or happier 
hunting party would be hard to find. 
Calif. “SPOONY.” 


Random Shots 


Yesterday I was out on the hills about 
forty miles from here. Oh, say! It is 
inpossible to tell you how I feel in those 
little trips. I thank God to be alive. 
Had the Krag out for the first time in 
three years. An ex-service man, a civil 
engineer and yours truly took turn about 
shooting at about 100 yards. Not any 
elaborate preparations, but to see what 
we could do at quick work with both 
short range and full loads, standing up 

-no rest, of course—just as one may 
find conditions any place, any time. 
About half the shots grouped around 
center, three and four inches, but all 
within twelve inches—not very fancy 
shooting, but to my crude notions, good 
enough.—Thos, Roche, Eugene, Ore. 








Ricochets from Game Field 


On May 16th Charles R. LaPointe, 
anager of the Colorado Engraving Co., 
Denver, while on an automobile lunch- 
ing trip with his family in Deer Creek 
Cafion, west of Denver, encountered a 
mountain lion slinking thru the bushes 
quite close to the spot where his party 
Was enjoying its lunch. Having no fire- 
“rm of any kind, he was deprived of a 
creat opportunity to hang a beautiful 
hide, for Mr. LaPointe was close enough 
\o the big cat to make a miss almost 
possible with a rifle. The spot is 
only twenty miles from Denver. Lions 
lave been killed within twenty-five 

les of Denver during the past five 
ears, 
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assured if you mention Outdoor Life 
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Hit the trail to the cool green woods wale town >= en 
and countryside still are parching. Escape to nights of © 


“4 
sound sleep with a fresh breeze stirring your tent-flaps! Take along ——=>-\"E 
~ your Burch Bed and Tent and be assured of comfort and protection .7/ 


Burch Auto Bed Burch Auto Tents y | 


Several poundslighterthan anyother Smallest tent contains 12 sq. ft. of 
on the market, weighing only 37 pounds with dressing room. No need to crawl into your =i 
case. Tested to hold a dead weight of 600 car to dress. Weather-snug in heaviest aN 
pounds without undue sagging. A comfortable downpours. Pockets for toilet articles ineach 3 
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bed for two persons. Can 
be set up in two minutes, 
separate from car. 
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Newton Arms and Ammunition 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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:s Going on a trip ? 1. 
:, Send for our catalog of quality “age 
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Catalog contains valuable Road Maps. ™ 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 











Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 












Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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Is an Eye protector of the highest class | 
made for Motorists, Trap-shooters, Golfers, | 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- | 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind, | 
glare and flying particles. 


Obtainable everywhere from Opticians, Moto1 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments, 


We will be pleased to furnish the address of | 
your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, IIl | 





HUDSON'S BAY. 





ax 3 | 
TRE SEAL OF QUALITY BLANKETS 
*UDSONS Bay POINT 
Point Size Weight 
3 60"x72" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
3% 63x81" dble. 10 Ibs, } 
4 72*x90" dble, 12 Ibs. 


KHAKI—CREY—WHITE 
Long Fibred AustralianWool Madein England 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast | 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes | 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


_ =D) PIKEGo.. 


10 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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An Inexpensive Tent and How It Is Made 
By Robert Page Lincoin. 


With a canvas tent and its fly coming 
high in price (in the present day up to 
$50), many people are kept away from 
the woods and waters, the price being 
more than they can well afford. A tent, 
however, can easily be made by any 
person with a little time, care and pa- 
tience that will not only be inexpensive, 
but will give service equal to, if not 
surpassing, the all-canvas tents. An im- 
portant feature connected with the tent 
is the fly, the fly being the canvas 
that is stretched over the top and which 
is meant to ward off the burning rays 
of the sun, and, during wet weather, to 
protect the tent underneath from a 
drenching. Anyone who has lived sea- 
son after season in a wall tent knows, 
therefore, the value of the canvas fly. 
He also knows that the tent itself is 
rarely coming in contact with the ele- 
ments since the fly bears the brunt of it 
all, This led me to the conclusion some 
years ago that the tent itself would not 
have to be in a material of the weight 
or thickness’ of the canvas fly. In fact, 
the canvas tent could be eliminated and 
a tent of light-weight material substi- 
tuted. Experiments with light goods led 
me finally to muslin. I made a muslin 
tent, but I retained a 12-ounce canvas 





fly. When I stretched this over the 
muslin tent I found that this abode was 
not only well protected, but I had a 
cooler tent than the canvas afforded. 
There I had made a tent for a few dol- 
lars, one might say, where that tent in 
canvas at that time would have cost 
me $25 alone without the fly. On all 
counts, this muslin tent, with, however, 
a canvas fly (12-ounce canvas), is one 
of the most comfortable I have ever 
slept in. 

If you will study the drawing (A) 
with this article you will note my im- 
proved method of setting up this tent; 
how the fly is arranged so that it does 
not lie directly on the ridge of the tent. 
Ordinarily, as tents come, the fly is 
made to lie right on top of the tent 
ridge. Both fly and tent ridge soak 
thru at the same time. Both fly and 
tent ridge wear and fray at the same 
time. A tent and fly are thus soon 
spoiled. Eliminate this trouble by run- 
ning a ridge pole some six inches over 
the tent proper, put your fly over that 
and your tent is never touched, the fly 
bearing the full brunt of the elements. 
By doing this, too, you can eliminate 
poles for the inside of the tent, merely 
having a pole fitting into the tent peak 
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and by running strong cords of six 
inches up at each end they can be con- 
nected to the ridge pole as shown in 
the drawing (B). Thus is your tent 
hung up, and you eliminate the upright 
pole that otherwise would stand right 
in the door opening of the tent. 

Note also the improved method of 
the cross-piece on the two posts at the 
side of the tent. There is another ene 
like it on the other side of the tent. 
The guy-ropes on both the tent and the 
fly are stretched and tied to this cross 
pole. Usually, as a tent comes, there 
are wooden pegs to stake it in the 
ground. However, this is such a primi- 
tive method that it should have no 
countenance at all. With the cross poles 
along the sides you can stretch the tent 
and fly so that the bottoms all around 
are brought up from the ground. 

In the drawing (C) is shown an im- 
proved method of pegging down the 
tent. In the old and disgusting way 
the tent has canvas loops all around 
and wooden pegs are furnished to peg 
these loops to the ground. Study (C) 
earefully. Note how small steel rings 
can be sewn to the canvas in place of 
the canvas loops, which soon rot. Note 
also, instead of wooden pegs, holders 
can be made of small iron rods bent 
staple-like, sharpened, and can be in- 
serted in these rings and tapped down 
in the ground without the least trouble. 
Make these “staples” long enough (say, 
ten inches), because you often have to 
tap them down in more or less loose 
earth. 

If you wish to get along without a 
fly for a light-weight tent, either of 
muslin or light canvas, it can easily be 
waterproofed in one of several ways, 
one being a paraffin process, So very 
few people know anything about water- 
proofing tents that I give herewith two 
methods that I know are very good. 
The paraffining process: Put a pound 
of paraffin in a pan and melt it on the 
stove. When this is thin pour into a 
gallon of gasoline. Have a sprinkler 
ready, which may be a can with holes 
punched in the bottom, the can being 
connected to a stick. When applying 
this mixture the tent should be up and 
well stretched. Have the mixture well 
stirred and, if possible, apply as soon 
as you have poured the hot paraffin in 
the gasoline. Distribute the mixture 
over all so that all spots are made wet. 
The hotter the day you put this on the 
better. If the day is chilly the paraffin 
will thicken. The gasoline merely acts 
as a conveyor of the paraffin; it speed- 
ily evaporates, but leaves the paraffin 
imbedded in the canvas pores. This 
makes the tent quite impervious to rain. 

Another method is to take about two 
quarts of light-colored linseed oil, two 
ounces of sugar of lead, and eight 
ounces of resin. The sugar of lead 
should be dissolved in a portion of the 
oil. When this is done melt the resin 
and the oil together and then add the 
dissolved sugar of lead. (The oil and 
the resin, remember, are melted togeth- 
er.) This mixture is applied to the can- 
vas, or muslin, with a broad brush, and 
it should be applied quite warm, 

For ordinary use the paraffin proc- 
ess is the best that I know of, as it is 
very clean and is thoroly satisfactory. 


Ye Unfortunate Ed. 


“A magazine editor must lead a some- 
vhat gloomy life,” declared the poet, 
as he opened some returned manuscript. 

“Why so?’ asked his friend. 

“All he seems to do is to express his 
regrets.’—London Answers. 








Barrel for Pure Water 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I originated 
the sunken barrel for pure water idea. 
To obtain pure water while in camp is, 
often as not, a perplexing matter. Lake 
water often is full of organisms, seeds 
and other microscopic matter, especially 
water around the shores. A molasses 
barrel makes an ideal receptacle. If 





THE SUNKEN BARREL. 


there are no cracks or slight apertures 
where the various staves meet one an- 
other, make these with a knife, an 
eighth of an inch or less, just so the 
water can dribble thru. Now dig a hole 
two-thirds of the depth of the barrel 
about one foot from the water’s edge 
and sink the barrel down. The water 
will filter itself thru the sand and seep 
in thru the cracks and into the barrel. 
The result will be the very best sand- 
filtered water. The barrel should have 
a tight cover so that no land creatures 
ean get into it. 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
Calif. 





Going Down for Pure Water 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The deeper 
down you go in a lake the colder the 
water. Make a rope or wire harness 
for a large bottle or great jug. In case 




















THE JUG PROPERLY HARNESSED. 


you use a jug the rope can be attached 
to the handle. If a bottle, then the 
rope is attached to the upper part of 
the harness. To the bottom of the bot- 
tle attach a weight. Now a strong cord 
is tied around the bottle or jug cork. 
When you have the bottle or jug in the 
depths, simply jerk out the cork with 
the cork-cord and your bottle or jug 





A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 


Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 


band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $3.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Do n-t send per- Beware of imitations, Looksor Label in every Cap 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer's name, 


PRICE 
$3.00 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY §F. 22558 











Leave behind you the complications of 
civilization and obtain true rest and con- 
tentment in the heart of nature. 


Let your vacation bea profitable one, renewing mind 
and body by living the primal life in the woods and 
fields. With our 


TENTS and 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


your personal comfort is assured. Our catalogue is 
a complete campers’ guide. 


SEND FOR IT. IT’S FREE. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 604, 
Tent makers for eighty years 
430 N. Wells Street ° CHICAGO, ILL. 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


| Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
fn sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. ; 
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Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. ‘They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage ‘incidental to 
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‘ rugged country. es can examine each glass before 

: purchasiug. 

| PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 
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ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under _ the 


~ Notch d T rd th 
SCREWS DRIVER- “POINT na and A KING SPARK 


POINT’’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
: Y HALF HOUR EARLIER int Geld . Pr 

AND LATER Than with 5P8?k Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 

Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 Any other Combination. ‘The Gold Bead with a Steel Center”’ 





Send for Catalog “‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of ‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 





D. W. KING, CALL BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











will fill. When full and you pull it up, 
no other water will enter. Ice-cold wa- 
ter is often obtained in this manner 
when shore waters are luke-warm. 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
Calif. 





‘Once Upon a Time”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just 
been reading Theodore G. Langguth’s 
“Beefsteak and Brook Trout” in the 
April number of Outdoor Life. His talk 
about Two Medicine Lake brings back 
to me recollections of days when I 
yanked trout from that lake four at a 
time—yes, I fished with four flies on 
my line, and it was a common line 
minus a gut leader. The line was tied 
to the top of the pole and I had no reel. 

Twenty-seven years ago—‘Eheu, fu- 
gaces anni labuntur!” which, being 
translated, means, “Time passes; a way 
that time has.” Twenty-seven years ago 
I wandered all over the country that 
has now been tamed for tourists under 
the name of the Glacier National Park. 
I don’t believe I should care to see it 
now with its fussy chalets, women in 
riding breeches, kodak cameras and the 
fancy junk that the usual tenderfoot 
packs round with him. 

The only white women in that region 
in those days were those who passed 
thru on Jim Hill’s trains on the Great 
Northern. A tough-looking vagabond in 
moccasins, accompanied by a_ tough- 
looking yellow dog, sometimes boarded 
the train at Two Medicine section house 
—there was no station there then—and 
bought newspapers and fruit from the 
news agents, refreshing his hungry eyes 
with a glimpse of civilization. I was 
that vagabond, 

Nearly two years I spent in those 
mountains from Two Medicine to Bel- 
ton, hunting, fishing, working for short 
periods as section hand, track walker, 
pumpman, bridge watchman at Two 
Medicine, woodcutting and so on. 

It is a feeble thing to say that all 
that country was the realized dream of 
what a hunting and fishing country 
should be. Mr. Langguth says some- 
thing about people wearying of a steady 
diet of trout. I knew of a case when 
the section men at one of the railroad 
boarding houses near Bear Creek went 
on strike because they were being fed 
up on venison, grouse, mountain sheep, 
trout and an occasional bear steak. They 
howled for salt pork and beans. I know 
this because I was trading game at a 
cent a pound to the boarding house for 
tobaceo and groceries. 

It was no trick to get deer; I used to 
pot them with a .45 Colt revolver. Moun- 
tain sheep, to my mind the finest of 
wild meat, were a little harder to get. 
Bear, both grizzlies and brown, were to 
be had for the asking. One moonlight 
night I came upon four grizzlies parad- 
ing the railroad track and picking up 
scraps which had been thrown from the 
dining car. My old yellow dog was 
with me. He was fairly well acquainted 
with bears, but four in a bunch dis- 
turbed his balance, He gave a surprised 
yelp and bolted. I did not want to lose 
him, so I followed him. 

Talking about bear, there was a griz- 
zly that attacked a mounted man—a 
most unusual thing—and sadly mussed 
up the horse, somewhere near the foot 
of Two Medicine Lake, probably near 
where the dinky chalets are now. 

“Chalets’—I can’t picture the old 


| place at all now! I wonder if the old 


log shack still stands where we had the 


| little shooting scrap with the Greycliff 
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train robbers, on the trail from Two 
Medicine section house to the lake? l 
wonder if Tom Dawson, Horace Clark, 
real westerners full of sand, are still 
alive, and if they remember the tender- 
foot Englishman who was one of those 
present at the party at the train rob- 
bers’ shack and later at the final round- 
up at McCartyville? Three shot dead 
and two wounded, I think, was the total 
bag on both sides. 

But this is wandering away from the 
suicidal trout in Two Medicine. I start- 
ed out to say that I caught trout four 
at a time. The flies, if I remember, 
were Coachman or Professor; they were 
the usual flies we had, tho I have caught 
trout with home-made flies constructed 
of red flannel, bits of yellow hair from 
my dog and other miscellaneous stuff. 
Almost any kind of bait would catch 
fish. 

The place where I had the foursome 
results was at the head of the lake. 
There used to be an old beaver dam 
there and there was a sandy bar drop- 
ping off into deep water. I waded out 
on the bar, hip-deep, and hauled in trout 
as fast as I could draw back my line 
by twos and threes and fours. It was 
magnificent, but it was not fishing. 
Please do not get the idea that I was 


a “game hog.” I always quit when I | 


had as much as I could profitably use, 
either of fish or game birds and ani- 
mals, And that stands true for most 
of my fishing and hunting companions 
in those golden days of abuandance. 
We hunted and fished for food. 

The automatic reel and automatic 
shotgun were not known to us—in fact, 
I have never had any use for those con- 
traptions. In those Rocky Mountain 
days I had a double-barrel 12-gauge 
shotgun, a .40-82 Winchester and a .45 


Colt revolver, single action. Other guns | 


we used were the .45-70 Winchester and 
the .44 Winchester carbine—the ammu- 
nition was easy to get—and a .38 Smith 
& Wesson revolver. .Most of my fishing 
was done with a willow pole. 

Mr. Langguth speaks of fishing in 
the Two Medicine River. I remember 
the fine fishing holes on that river even 


now—you know a man memorizes a fish- | 


ing stream in the same way that he 
memorizes a poem, 

I think I could find my way to some 
of those holes on the Two Medicine 
River now—if they are not all cluttered 
up with “chalets.” I remember one big 
hole where we gathered in some hefty 
trout, baiting our hooks with strips of 
raw grouse meat. Raw beef is all right, 
too; I have used it in recent years on 
trout streams in Idaho. But never, if 
trout were taking a fly. 

Idaho. B. C. d@EASUM. 





The Starling as a Pest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We’re having 
a hard time with the starling back here. 
The starling was imported for the pur- 
pose of killing the English sparrow. 
Altho they do kill the sparrow, the little 
devil increases, and the starling is be- 
coming as great a nuisance as the spar- 
row. I have seen a starling attack an 
Mnglish sparrow, pecking at the spar- 
row’s head until it was dead; then the 
starling deliberately ate the sparrow.— 
f. H,. Sidney, Wakefield, Mass. 
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Metropolitan Air Goods pro- 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
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The Land of My Dreams and the Outfit for It 


Ashley A. Haines. 


PART 


Now for the second and only other 
rifle that would be taken by A. A. H. 
into the land of his dreams. This would 
be a Model 90 Winchester .22 for the 
Winchester rim-fire cartridge, more gen- 
erally spoken of as the .22 Special. Once 
on a time I used and advocated .22 
rim-fire cartridges loaded with smoke- 
less powder and greaseless bullets. 1 
only bumped into trouble once, and this 
after using several thousands of such 
ammunition, but from that one unsatis- 
factory experience it is Lesmok, semi- 
smokeless or old-fashioned black pow- 
der cartridges in this size with hollow 
point bullets for me, This, as all know, 
tho it has been attempted to prove that 
it is not so, is the most effective .22 
rim-fire cartridge for small game yet 
offered the hunter. Being superior 
from the killing power standpoint, it 
has the further advantage of being in- 
side lubricated, which all like, and while 
it costs a bit more than the other rim- 
fire .22s, this is nothing serious, as one 
gets the worth of the additional cost in 
more satisfactory results on the game 
to be hunted. 

For my pioneer’s small game rifle, 
the standard Model ’90 has four inches 
too much barrel, so I would have short- 
ened to 20 inches, made with pistol grip 
and trap in the rifle butt for cleaner. 
as most of my rifles are usually 
equipped. With exception of this pio- 
neer’s .22 of my dreams having an oc- 
tagon barrel, standard fore-end and rifle 
butt-plate, it would resemble very much 
the 06 Expert model, and in every way 
be as convenient as that arm, with the 
additional advantage of being a better 
killer of the small game it would be 
especially used for killing. While rec- 
ognizing the advantages of the Expert 
model, or any other model or make 
which may use the short, long or long- 
rifle cartridges which are cheaper and 
sometimes easier procured, I have dis- 
covered from experience that when us- 
ing any repeating rifle using these cart- 
ridges with outside lubricated bullets 
that if there is a time when they will 
cause trouble it will be in cold weather, 
when the cold lubricant—and more or 
less of it is certain to stick to the in- 
side of the magazine tube—will cause 
eartridges to jam in the magazine, and 
this cold lubricant, more or less of it 


getting in the action, causes further 
trouble by making action work hard, 


when we have more jams awaiting us. 

To be sure, a jam in a .22 is never 
serious, but certainly not desirable even 
when hunting small game. It is possi- 


ble, of course, to head off much of the 
annoyance 


caused by using a .22 re- 


2 


II—CONCLUSION. 


peater using these cartridges by kKeep- 
ing the inside of magazine tube as free 
as possible of lubricant; also the action 
‘an usually be kept in a clean condi- 
tion, but as the .22 W. R. F. rifle is 
one whose magazine and action require 
less attention than one using the other 
cartridges, it is to be the rifle for my 
pioneer work. 

The above is my opinion based on my 
experience with most of the .22 repeat- 
ers in nearly all kinds of weather, but 
if others have had different results and 
care to differ from me it will not hurt 
the feelings of A. A. H. the least wee 
bit if they come out good and strong 
and contradict me at every point. Only 
I am not expecting any of them to claim 
that any of the ordinary .22 rim-fire 
cartridges the equal in killing power to 
my pioneer’s small game rifle when all 
which may be brought into the discus- 
sion are used with the same type of 
bullet. By this I mean all should be 
used with solid bullets or all with hol- 
low points. 

A. A. H., in his younger days, killed 
his share of ducks, prairie chickens, 
quail, rabbits, ete., and most of such 
with various shotguns of that period, 
and much of it with muzzle-loaders, and 
all of it, of course, with black powder. 
The muzzle-loaders were wadded with 
newspaper or pages torn from the old 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. catalogs. 
Brass shells were used mostly for the 
breech-loaders, and even in these much 
of the shooting was with those same 
brass shells wadded as for the muzzle- 
loaders. But someway or other we did 
get the game, and lots of it. Since then 
I have used the seatter gun very little 
and cared for it hardly at all, only when 
transported to the land of my dreams 
where a 28-inch, 8-pound, double-barrel, 
12-gauge Ithaca hammer gun, both bar- 
rels full choked, the gun being one of 
the inexpensive grades, but with stock 
13% inches from front trigger to butt- 
plate, and with regular drop, has been 
the scatter gun I always use for the 
innumerable flocks of ducks that haunt 
the crystal lakes in my In-Back-of-Be- 
yond regions. 

You noticed I said HAMMER Ithaca. 
Yes, and I meant it. I’m ancient in my 
likes, I know, but I still prefer most of 
my firearms with the outside swing 
hammers; and you may have noticed 
that I have so stated in big letters! 
For this gun I should have 100 FIRST 
quality brass shells and reload with 
black powder, unless King’s semi-smoke- 
less would work well in such shells. I 
wonder if some of the shotgun experts 
ean tell us about this? I shall never 























belts and revolver scabbard made 


“‘Seamless’’ 
by the author while canvalescing from the ‘“‘flu.’’ 


want to use the combination in the land 
of my dreams, but it might be I’d want 
to use the same thing in a more mate- 
rial region, so anything relating to the 
work to be expected from black or semi- 
smokeless powders in brass shells, and 
the comparative results to be expected, 
will be very much appreciated by at 
least one of the crank readers of Out- 
door Life’s Arms and Ammunition sec- 
tion. One hundred of those first qual- 
ity brass shells for my pioneer Ithaca 
would last a lifetime, as I should care 
for them, and I dare say that A, A. H. 
would often be seen headed ranchwards 
with a load of slaughtered ducks slung 
from one shoulder with the Ithaca over 
the other. 

You’ve been waiting and wondering 
why I haven’t said something concern- 
ing revolvers long before this. This is 
a matter that would have received at- 
tention before, only it seemed impossi- 
ble to manage more than one shooting 
iron in the same breath. Glad you men- 
tioned it; we will now see what the old 
American will pound out along the line 
of revolvers A. A. H. would take into 
that North country. 

Only two—no more and no less. You 
know before I let this machine say a 
word what the first one—the business 
gun—would be. It would be the single- 
action Colt with 74-inch barrel, sighted 
my way, and chambered for the .44-40 
Winchester rifle cartridge; rubber 
stocks and blued finish—just plain Colt 
all thru, but best for A. A. H, and many 
others of all the big guns of its kind 
in existence. Would not be the gun he 
would use exclusively, but would be 
one he would have with him a great 
deal of the time, and under conditions 
at all favorable he would expect to land 
anything it might be pointed at. Of 
course, some may, and probably will, 
feel like jeering a bit here, but ask Ad- 
dison Powell or A. C. Rowell what the 
.44-40 S. A. Colt will do when a rifle is 
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not to be had and the big game is stand- 
ing directly in front of its muzzle. (A 
bit concerning ammunition for this arm 
and some of the others as we near the 
tail-end of this article.) 

And the other revolver: That gun, 
just as I would have it made—worked 
over, I should have said—well, there 
“ain’t any such animal.” From this 
don’t get the impression that I have 
not owned this gun—several of them, 
and in various lengths, but in .38 S. & 
W. caliber, while I would have it con- 
verted to .32 S. & W. long caliber, prob- 
ably by Peterson if he could ever be 
approached when not too busy, which 
seems all but impossible. This arm, 
when remade as I would like it, would 
be the ’91 Model S. & W. (no longer 
made, of course), which, of course, is 
a .08 caliber. 

The gun itself, being single-action and 
perfect in every way when’ equipped with 
the rubber target stocks (I have an ex- 
; tra pair I am holding especially for my 
= dream gun), is made, or was made, in 
but the .88 caliber. I have the Per- 
fected model now and shall own this 
us long as I own any gun, and with it 
and various ’91 models using the same 
cartridge I have killed my full share 
A of small game; but from plenty of ex- 
A perience with the Colt New Police and 
x the side-swing S. & W. arms, using the 
‘ 32 S. & W. long cartridge, I long ago 
4 decided I liked the latter cartridge bet- 
ter than the .38, and the action of the 

‘91 model (it’s single action, you know) 

seemed always to suit me better than 

the D. A. revolvers using the .32 cart- 

ridge. I don’t know of any other one 

one-hand arm with which I have killed 

many more grouse than the .32 Colt 

New Police, tho the S. & W., same cali- 

ber, came in for a good share of the 
killings, 

Now, Peterson, I imagine, could, if he 

would (Thomas says he hates revolvers 

and there’d be the rub, maybe), bush 
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“W etproof — 


The Shell 
For Wet or Fair Weather 


the barrel and chambers to the cylin- HAT'S the use of buying shells that soak up 
ders of one of these ’91 models and re- t d ll h R ‘ 

bore and rechamber for the .32 S. & W. water and swelt when you can get ‘emington 
long cartridge. If so, I'd have in the UMC Wetproof shells— waterprooted in body, 


gun so made over one with 5-inch bar- 
rel, as this is the length I found the 


: most convenient and perfectly satisfac- - : : ~ 
tory, except for caliber, for amall game Remington shells are proof against rain, fog, salt air. 


wherever a one-hand arm of its power They cost you no more than the ordinary kind. 
and dimensions would answer. This 


would be an arm I should expect to Remington 


have with me practically at all times. 


crimp and top wad. 


I know (no boasting now) from experi- for Shooting Right 
ence just how often one would use one ‘a ar 
when in timbered sections on the small As with many erms and ammunition improve~ 
came that is to be found there. ments, Remington is the first to produce a truly 
Raley ae pt be bo ple Bee waterproof shell. Your favorite Nitro Club.” 

when living in a backwoods district tha be we - : 

| ruffed and blue grouse were especially = I od and “New Club” shells have this de- 
abundant, and, as much of my work = advantage—another example of Reming- 
kept me in the woods a great deal of tons thinking ahead for the sportsman—a policy 
the time, and being one of those who which has kept thiscentury-old institution young 
would, whenever possible, mix pleasure and vigorous in point of progressive service. 
with business, I seldom was found with- c s 

| out a revolver or pistol of some kind Wetproof shells are carried by the Remington 

| v % Pog ge oe bang be b gree dealers in your town. Just ask for Nitro Club” 
safe to say that seldom was the table *  s 
lacking for nicely browned grouse, ei- - “New Cl hea ign rag ies 
ther fried or roasted, and nine-tenths = ea me ee ee eee 
of this savory meat was the direct re- And look for the Red Ball on the box. 


t. 


ult of having a revolver or something 
the kind with me at the right time. 
, from this and previous and later 
‘xperience, tho more limited, it will be 
iiderstood that I know fairly well the 
‘alue of the little made-over S. & W.- 
‘eterson .82 long revolver would be to 
me if pioneering it in the land of my 
dreams, 

This little gun would usually be car- 
ried in a shoulder holster of my make 
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THe Man Asove 
i BART LEWIS tne 


American Professional 
Trapshooting Champion 


He holds many wonderful 
records, the most notable of 
which is his score of 


200 Straight 200 


from the 18-yd. mark, made at 
time he won his Championship 
title. An Unprecedented and 
Unbeatable Professional Trap- 
shooting Performance. 
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WESTERN CARTRI 
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Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 
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' (I make all my belts and secabbards, 


| but from this don’t get the idea that I 
| have anything for the market—if you 


want anything in the belt or scabbard 
line write Captain Hardy. That’s his 
business and he knows his job, and 
anything you order of him will be made 
right and it will be made of the right 
material), and it interfered not the 
slightest in swinging an axe or pulling 
a cross-cut, but with such an arm on 
me I was always ready for small game, 
and from this experience know perfect- 
ly that such an arm as I have briefly 
described would be worth a great deal 
in the Jand I should like to live in, buf 
which others will have to see for me. 
One of these 5-inch revolvers can also 


my shack up in that North country, an- 
other fifty yards away and a third 100 
yards distant, it’s easy to see what a 
temptation it would be to make a lib- 
eral lead deposit in each of those trees 
—this on rainy days, you know—and 
some time, when short on lead, dig those 
bullets out and remould for future use. 
Just how many hundred pounds I have 
mined from trees and blocks I do not 
know, but know by so placing my lead 
I have been able to shoot much more 
than would have been the case had the 
lead, in target shooting, been sown 
broadcast. 

One of the most essential of tools for 
me, or any other man, for use in that 
North country—the land in the Back- 
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left made by A. A. H. 


be carried very conveniently when 
working in the bush by having a suit- 
able scabbard fastened in the hip pocket. 


| The backing for this scabbard should 


be of best saddle skirting and thoroly 
oiled with Neatsfoot oil to make it per- 
spiration proof. 

Now, for ammunition for the various 
arms I have mentioned which is to be 
used by our pioneer in the land of my 


| dreams—in the country in the Back-of- 


Beyond. 

I have tried to emphasize the impor- 
tance of adopting fairly light and com- 
pact arms for our pioneering. I believe 
it is also important to make one pow- 
der and one lead-alloy answer for as 
many of the arms adopted as possible 
and thereby simplify matters in the am- 
munition line. For the reload for the 
32 Special Winchester, which would be 
approximately equal in range and kill- 
ing power to the old-time .32-40 black 
powder cartridge, I should use Dupont 
No. 80 powder, which would also answer 
perfectly for the .44-40 and .32 revolver, 
tho by adopting the Dupont No, 3 pistol 
powder for the .82 one would get more 
shooting for the same bulk of powder 
than by using the No. 80. But the No. 
SO has given me such excellent satis- 
faction in all the arms in which I have 
used it that I doubt very much if I’d 
want more than it for all three arms. 
For high-power loads for the .382 Spe- 
cial I'd simply use factory cartridges. 
Four or five boxes would last me sev- 
eral years up in the North country, for, 
be it remembered, I’d make those re- 
loads kill the great majority of the game 
I’d be hunting with the .32 Special. 

For the three guns for which I would 
reload—the .32 long, the .44-40 and the 





.32 Special—the same bullet alloy would 
answer well enough, and as there’d be 
one big tree just twenty yards from 


Axe sheaths made by author for Marble No. 9 axes. 
Marble-H. knife and sheath made by A. A. H. 


Hatchet shaped handle on second one from 


of-Beyond, the land of my dreams— 
would be my little No. 9 Marble belt 
axe. Practically never am I found in 
timbered districts on the trail of the 
elusive mowitch without this indispens- 
able little Marble axe, which I made 
haste to tie onto soon after it was 
placed on the market many years ago. 
It is so light and so easily carried, and 
so often is needed as no other thing— 
barring one’s rifle—is, that it would 
seem unnecessary to endeavor to em- 
phasize the absolute importance of al- 
ways having one when on any trip taken 
in the woods, and especially in that 
North country. When hunting and car- 
rying a light pack-sack in the usual 
manner, this little Marble of mine, snug- 
ly enclosed in its sheath, finds a place 
in said sack or is attached to the out- 
side of same where it can be easily se- 
cured when desired. If, however, the 
trip doesn’t call for the pack-sack, the 
little axe is carried at the belt directly 
behind the wearer, as this, I find, is 
the place where it is the least in the 
way, and therefore can be so carried 
with the least inconvenience. I have 
fitted mine with a hatchet-shaped han- 
dle which I like considerably better 
than Marble’s standard handle, while 
the sheaths I make for these axes for 
myself and boys (yes, they have all had 
to have their Marble No. 9s) lets handle 
project thru bottom of sheath, which | 
like better than some other sheaths 
used for carrying some hunting axes. 


I have said nothing concerning :hunt- 
ing knives, and while I never carry one 
when hunting now, as any good pocket 
knife will answer then, I have the Mar- 
ble hunting knife of my design which 
would enter that North country with 
me, but which would only be brought 
into use after the game had been landed 
at the shack. Just how many deer this 
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knife has been used on I do not know, 
but several dozens at least, and, while 
I believe I could now design a knife 
suiting me somewhat better than it 
does, the new one of a certainty would 
have the thin, curved and comparative- 
ly wide blade—all essential features for 
a perfect knife. 

One would want to take plenty of 
primers for the two revolvers and the 
business rifle; also for the shotgun, as 
well as, say, 100 or 200 shells for each 
of the arms it was intended to reload 
for. Others would undoubtedly take 
some smokeless powder for the scatter 
gun, but, as has been intimated pre- 
viously, black or semi-smokeless and 
brass shells for my Ithaca when pio- 
neering in that North country, Fodder 
for the .22 Special should also be liber- 
ally provided, but not needlessly used 
at target, for, be it remembered, oppor- 
tunity to obtain cartridges in the North 
country would not be had every day. 
But I'd manage some way, by reloading 
and saving my lead for recasting, to get 
a liberal amount of revolver practice— 
especially with the .32 S. & W.-Peterson. 
It would burn so little powder, and as 
practically all of the lead used at tar- 
get would be saved, one could, it would 


seem, afford to get considerable prac- 
tice with that little gun even in the 
North country, where one would be far 
from the locomotive’s toot and that 
place they term civilization. But it 
would be the country where many of 
us given to hunting would like to be. 

Yes, there’d also be hard work, and 
plenty of it, but it would be of an 
agreeable kind, for me at least, and 
mixed with it would be some hunting, 
a bit of fishing, a smattering of placer 
mining, perhaps; more or less trapping 
in the winter, and, while resting, one 
could saw wood (like Kaiser Bill) and 
do the chores. But I’m getting farther 
away from the North country—the land 
of my dreams—all the time, as -condi- 
tions with me have made one move 
south necessary recently, with another 
in prospect, so the North country—the 
country I should like to see, live and 
die in—will always, probably, remain 
the land of my dreams, with my doing 
no more than mentioning, as I have 
above, the arms, ete., I would of a cer- 
tainty take there if conditions permit- 
ted my entering that fascinating land. 
But for me it will be but the “land of 
my dreams” and nothing more. 








What You and I Can Do With an Inexpensive Arm 


By Allyn H. Tedmon. 


Every now and then we are given a 
treat in the columns of the Outdoor 
Life Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment of a few samples of fine targets 
shot by some nation-wide marksman. 
Generally not only the man himself is 
above the average, but the arm used is 
an expensive arm, many times hand 
made, A number of years ago I made 
some groups that were not made with 
one of the above mentioned arms. This 
arm cost the whole sum of $3, if I re- 
member correctly. It is a Stevens May- 
nard Jr. rifle, .22 caliber, 18-inch bar- 
rel, front sight stuck into a slit run- 
ning lengthwise of the barrel, and has 
as a rear sight one of the low-priced 
Marble .22 caliber tang sights—by the 
way, just the sight for cheap .22 caliber 
rifles. This rifle weighs less than three 
pounds, I believe. 

In view of the fact that the Mrs. 
landed on prairie dogs very often with 
it, I got interested and one day took 
it out and tried it on the paper bulls- 
eye. I show the three groups shot. 
Group No. 1 was shot prone, the other 
two sitting; distance, twenty-five yards 
in all eases; U. M. C, .22 long rifle Les- 
mok eartridges being used. Now, real- 
ly, these are not so bad, are they, es- 
pecially when you stop and consider the 
price of the outfit? The rifle is so 
light that one can feel the slight recoil 
from the tiny cartridge. I enjoy look- 
ing these targets over. I like to com- 
pare them with groups 
shot from rifles cost- @ @ 
ing many times more, ee 
and can’t help but feel @ * 
that the groups from 
the fine rifles are not 
that many times bet- 
er. Don’t think that 
{ am trying to argue 
that a $3 rifle is as @ 
zood as a $50 one— 
not that, but the thing 
I do want to bring 
Home is that one 
doesn’t have to spend 
*50 for a rifle that 
will really do quite 


sight ; 


Group No. 


unless mentioned. 








satisfactory shooting. I just wish to 
kelp prove that rifle shooting isn’t a 
millionaire’s game, by a long shot. 

In unpacking a box that contained 
some stuff that hadn’t seen light for 
many a moon, I ran onto a lot of old 
targets. Of course I sat right down 
and gave them the once over. Among 
them I found several that I thought 
might prove of interest to others, espe- 
cially to the fellow that is just a little 
leary of tackling the reloading game. 
As some crank may think that the dis- 
tance shot was not long enough, I will 
simply say that the writer wasn’t en- 
dowed with the best pair of blinkers in 
the showcase, so has to shoot at things 
that he can see. 

Group No. 1 was made with a Sav- 


age .303, the load being 15 grains of 
Marksman and a 115-grain_ soft-point 


.32-20 bullet. This rifle has a 22-inch 


Hunters 


Before making that trip to 

the far northwest for Moose, 
Caribou, Sheep, Mountain Goat 

or Bear, consider whom you will 
have mount your invaluable 
trophies. 

Our catalogue showing prize speci- 
mens re-created true to life will im- 
Press you with what a lifetime de- 
voted to taxidermy can attain. 


FIELD GUIDE & FREE 


BIG GAME BOOK 


Contains records of North American 

Big Game. Its 32 pages, richly illus- 

trated, will charm and convince you. 

Shows beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale to 

realistically decorate your home, den or office. 
Write Us Today. 


JONAS BROG., ixortinuexs 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 














barrel and has a Lyman ivory bead and | 


tang sight. You will find this load a 
very nice, clean-shooting load, and one 
that will shoot where you hold. 

Group No. 2 shows what was done 
with the same rifle, but the load being 
20 grains of Sharpshooter and a 115- 
grain soft-point .32-20 bullet. Here is 
a real chuck load. That bullet just 
booms down the line, and as it goes to 
pieces on hitting the ground is safe for 
fairly settled districts. Nowadays one 
could substitute for Sharpshooter one 


of the later cooler burning powders, 
* * 
8 
e * 
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GROUPS MADE WITH STEVENS MAYNARD, JR. 
Group No. 1—Shot prone, 25 yds. ; 
22 long rifle U. M. C 
new; 1%-in. sighting bulls. 
2—Shot 
group No 1, unless mentioned. 

Group No. 3—Shot 


18-in. barrel; factory front 
Lesmok; rifle cost about $3.00 when 


sitting, 25 yds.; conditions same as for 


sitting, 25 yds.; conditions same as No. 1, 





BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 














IVORY SHOTGUN SIGHT 


made especially for all pump guns and 








single guns where barrel is too thin to 
take the ordinary ivory sight. Guar- 
anteed not to blow out. Madein two 
sizes: 1-8inch and 5-32 inch diameter. 
Tap furnished with each sight. 

Price, postage prepaid, $1.00. Special discount to dealers 


LEWIS H. BRADLEY 
67 Sisson Ave. Hartford, Conn. 




















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson’s 
Hole. 








BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 
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No. 16 or No. 18 I should think would 
do it. But we know Sharpshooter will 
do it, and if you will use plenty of am- 
monia after shooting it won’t hurt the 
barrel, either. 

Group No. 3 is shown just to show 
what a black powder reduced load looks 
like, Something one hardly ever sees 
nowadays. This was shot from a Stev- 
ens .32-40 Ideal No. 44 rifle fitted with 
Lyman sights. The load was 15 grains 
F. F. G. black powder and a 98-grain 
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H. C, L. causes me to use reduced 
charges, so I am shooting a load as 
follows: 20.8 grains of No. 21 and a 
.25-20 soft-point bullet. Makes a nice 
load, too. However, the next lot will 
be loaded with No. 16 and when that is 
gone, and if it is possible for me to get 
the powder, I am going to use No. 18. 
You know this rifle game is just like 
college athletics—we never fail to hear 
of the topnotchers, but seldom do we 
hear of the also-rans. For this reason 
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GROUPS MADE WITH REDUCED LOADS. 


Group No 1 made with .303 Savage; 22-in. barrel; ivory bead 
front, Lyman rear; shot prone, 26 yds.; 15 grs. Marksman; 115 gr. S. P. 


.32-20 bullet; 1%-in. sighting bull. 


Group o. 2—Made with .303 Savage, same rifle; shot prone, 25 yds. ; 
20 grs. sharpshooter; 115 gr. S. P. .32-20 bullet; 1%-in. sighting bull. 
Group No. 4—Made with .303 Savage, same rifle; full charge; 
rapid fire; shot in 6 seconds; 15 yds., off hand; 1%-in sighting bull. 


lead bullet. Distance for this group, 
as well as the foregoing, being twenty- 
five yards. The space in the shell was 
filled with cornmeal. Pretty neat little 
group, isn’t it? 

Group No. 4 harks back to the days 
when every man jack of us was inter- 
ested in the Bolt-versus-Lever confab. 
You will remember the speed contests 
that were pulled off. Well, I pulled 
off one of my own and this group shows 
one of the results. It was shot with 
the .303 Savage, using full charge am- 
munition, six shots, distance fifteen 
yards, 1%4-inch sighting bull, time six 
seconds. Not very fast nor very good 
group, but I thought someone might be 
interested and would like to know what 
the other fellow can do. 

As I have often heard it said that a 
Savage .250-3000 wasn’t accurate until 
the bullet had gone 75 or 100 yards, I 
am putting in as a tailpiece Group No. 5. 
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Group No. 3—Made with 32-40 Stevens Ideal 
No. 44; 24-in. barrel; ivory bead front, Hyman 
rear; 25 yds. sitting; 15 gr. FFG black; 98 gr. 
lead bullet; shell filled with corn meal; 1%-in. 
sighting bull. ° 

Group No. 5—Made with .250-3000 Savage; 
ivory bead front, Lyman No 30% rear; full charge, 
S. P.; 30 yds, sitting; 1-in. sighting bull. 


This was shot with a .250 sighted with 
Lymans, ivory bead front and a 380% 
rear tang. Distance, thirty yards, and 
position sitting; full charge factory 
loads, 1-inch sighting bull. When I tell 


you that when I miss a grouse’s head 
with this rifle at any reasonable dis- 
tance I know who is to blame, you will 
at least feel that the rifle is O. K. You 
bet it is, and the more I shoot it the 
At present the 


more O. K.s it gets. 


I am writing up the doings of an also- 
ran in the rifle game, and as there are 
a lot of us sideliners I feel sure that 
some of you will have reason to swell 
up your chest and say, “Well, there is 
one guy that I could skin, anyway.” 
Go to it; confidence and public opinion 
have won more battles than bullets, 
anyway. 


The Killing Power of Rifles 


By Chas. Askins. 





I like to do my thinking by proxy 
when possible. E. M. Sweeley does all 
my shotgun thinking and all necessary 
experiments in shotgun ballistics. An- 
other friend of mine from California, 
now in the army, is very fond of scold- 
ing, so when I want anybody roasted I 
appeal to him and he does a good job 
of it. Charlie Cottar kills all my big 
game for me, and he does it, as an 
Englishman would say, quite better than 
I could. Now I need somebody to de- 
fine and elucidate the term “killing 
power of rifles,” and in this instance 
I am appealing to the readers of Out- 
door Life. Someone ought to know all 
about the subject, but I do not, and Il 
want to know. 

I have never quite accepted this buliet 
explosion theory as logical or actual. 
Does a lead bullet, however high its 
velocity, explode as tho it had dyna- 
mite in it? Could a lead bullet explode 
unless the lead first liquified and then 
gassified? Could lead be turned into 
gas and blow up things? I'll admit that 
I once thought it could. A long time 
ago I was running bullets for a muzzle- 
loading rifle, The mold got so hot that 
the bullets would not cool quickly 
enough to suit me, so I decided to dip 
the mold in water. The very next bullet 
that I attempted to run apparently ex- 
ploded, and there is a slight scar be- 
tween my eyes yet where some of the 
hot lead hit me and stuck—the last of 
a good many small scars that my face 
showed at one time. It took me a long 
time to figure out that the mold had 


retained some water, which exploded in 
place of the lead—anyhow, results were 
the same. I conclude that the 3,000-foot 
velocity missile apparently explodes— 
has about that effect—but I doubt 
whether the lead explodes. If it doesn’t 
what does? 

Also a long time ago, but not so long 
ago aS my adventure with the bullet 
mold—about twenty-five years ago, I 
suppose—I got hold of a Winchester 
.25-35 rifle. I noticed that when I killed 
a hawk or a crow, wild goose, duck, 
jack-rabbit, or similar bird or animal, 
that the beast or bird seemed to weigh 
less after I hit him than he just simply 
ought to have weighed or than he ap- 
parently did weigh when I killed him 
with some other sort of a gun. It looked 
to me like a part of the critter was 
just simply burned up. In order to 
clear up this matter I got a friend to 
sacrifice an old rooster and two ducks. 
See the point? I couldn’t tell just what 
the wild beasts did weigh before I hit 
‘em, and therefore it was no use to 
weigh them afterward, but we could 
weigh that rooster and we could weigh 
those drakes. 

When the rooster had his wings and 
legs tied and was placed on the scales 
he weighed six pounds; one of the 
drakes weighed seven and the other 
eight pounds. After I had shot the 
rooster amidships with a .25-35-117 soft- 
point his remains weighed four and 
three-fourths pounds. The seven-pound 
duck followed and he lost an even 
pound, I shot the eight-pound duck 
with a shotgun and he gained an ounce. 
We tried the shotgun to see if they 
would all lose weight—understand? 

Now we had all the proof we needed. 
A certain portion of the flesh was 
burned up or otherwise driven to the 
four winds. It was gone; couldn’t be 
seen around there, nor any sign of it. 
Did it liquefy and blow out, or did it 
turn to gas and blow out? That is the 
question before the house right now. 
I want to know what becomes of the 
wood when a rifle bullet bores into a 
tree. Is it condensed and driven into 
the surrounding wood? Is any of it 
consumed? If so, how? What becomes 
of the iron when you shoot a bullet 
thru an iron plate? Some of it is 
squeezed out of the entrance hole and 
some of it is driven out of the exit hole, 
but you can never find anything like 
the amount of metal that originally 
filled that hole. Is the iron surround- 
ing that hole condensed? Does the 
plate shot at weigh as much as it did 
before, or less? I am willing to bet 
that it will weigh less, tho I have not 
tried the experiment. It is pretty hard 
to condense iron (you get me?), tho it 
might be done to a slight extent. Now 
then, supposing the plate has _ lost 
weight; where did the iron go to? How 
did it get out? In the shape of pieces. 
or one piece, or aS a gas, or as molten 
metal, liquid? Never saw any signs of 
hot liquid around there. 

We will say that when a deer is 
struck in the body four pounds of him 
disappears. Maybe it does and maybe 
it doesn’t. That doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. We are in search of grounds 
for an argument, Our theory, then, wil! 
be that four pounds of him have dis- 
appeared after being centered, we wil! 
say, by the .250 Savage or the .256 New- 
ton. Theorizing is the first thing to be 
done in a gun talk, you understand. 
After that somebody begins to think, 
and later to experiment, after which 
we learn that the theory was all fool- 
ishness—more than likely. Now then, 
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where did the four pounds go, and what 
did it do while it was going? 

Whether a 3,000-foot velocity rifle 
bullet explodes or not (and personally 
we do not believe it explodes at all, but 
simply goes to pieces from friction after 
disrupting the jacket), it certainly does 
not explode in the first few inches of 
travel thru the soft flesh of a deer. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding, that 
missile a quarter of an inch in diameter 
has cut a hole two inches in diameter. 
It is apparent that flesh an inch from 
its path never came in contact with that 
bullet. What happened to it, then? 
What made it disappear, leaving a hole 
where it used to be? 

One theory has it that each separate 
particle of flesh with which that mis- 
sile comes into contact itself becomes 
a missile, driving forward and outward. 
According to this theory, the bullet loses 
momentum or energy in direct propor- 
tion to the energy it delivers to these 
particles of flesh. It follows that the 
greatest proportion of our missile after 
it gets inside the animal and gets to 
work is a missile of flesh driven into 
action, and not a missile of lead. Fol- 
lows, too, that our missile which en- 
tered the animal weighing 87 grains or 
123 grains may be working with a mis- 
sile or missiles which weigh 1,000 grains. 

Now, our big 1,000-grain missile is 
both driving ahead and driving out- 
wardly. Naturally, much of the force 
will take the direction of least resist- 
ance. Suddenly this energized flesh and 
lead strikes a cavity or bursts into it, 
as the cavity of a deer. It is reason- 
uble to suppose, and in fact to know, 
that the big missile will drive all thru 
this cavity, either materially injuring 
or destroying every organ in it. We 
here have, and account for, the instan- 
taneously deadly effect of the ultra 
high-power rifles with soft-point bullets. 

Of course, with full-jackets less of 
the surrounding flesh would become 
missile-energized, the bullet would re- 
tain and use its own energy, as a con- 
sequence penetrating much more deeply, 
while doing less damage to any par- 
ticular part struck. However, there is 
no such thing as a 3,000-foot velocity 
missile slipping thru an animal without 
upsetting and without delivering mis- 
sile energy to some of the surrounding 
flesh. This slipping thru business is 
mostly imaginary, or it was acquired 
in the old days of 2,000-foot velocity 
rifles and steel-jacketed bullets. These, 
indeed, might slip thru, making a very 
small hole, However, there is nothing 
in lead and copper which could possi- 
bly prevent it from upsetting where 
there is enough flesh and where the 
flesh is hard enough. 

Charlie Cottar tells me that he has 
never been able to shoot a Winchester 
405 bullet thru the shoulders of a lion; 
neither a 150-grain ’06 bullet, nor a 
Savage .250—all with full jackets. It 
is all merely a matter of meeting suffi- 
cient resistance, and the lion affords 
the resistance. In fact, there is a good 
deal of iron in that old chap, and a 
bullet behaves a good deal as it does 
when going thru soft iron—that is, the 
full-jacket doesn’t penetrate much more 
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(deeply than does the soft-point. We | 
: I have occasion to refer to the lion | 


again 


_ Under this theory of missile-energized | 
flesh, the bullet might expend all its | 


energy in the interior of the animal, 


or if the bullet had sufficient weight | 


and sufficient energy it might continue | 


on to the opposite side of the beast, | 


energizing the flesh all the way, until 
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Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 


when it reached the opposite side, the 
resistance suddenly giving way, the 
missile-energized flesh would first dis- 
tend the side and then burst out in a 
great, jagged wound. Such things have 
happened—in fact, always happen— 
when the beast struck is of just about 
the right size. A .250 Savage will lay 
a turkey or a ’coon or a jack-rabbit or 
sometimes a deer wide open. 

Now we come to the explosion theory. 
If the lead and copper bullet doesn’t 
explode, burn up, turn to gas, does any- 
thing else? If four pounds of a deer 
have disappeared, is not there when he 
is weighed, and is not to be accounted 
for by the loss of blood, what becomes 
of it? We will say that four pounds 
of the deer are burned up. What be- 
comes of matter when it is burned up? 
Turned into a different form—into gas? 
What proportion of the flesh of a deer 
is water? What becomes of the water 
in a sealed can when a high velocity 
bullet strikes it? Is the .can bursted 
entirely thru compressing the liquid in 
it, or is some part of that liquid turned 
intd gas? The blow-up theory contends 
that some portion of an animal struck 
is turned into high-pressure gas and 
that it really blows up the animal. 

Here we go, then, on the gas explo- 
sion theory. A certain portion of the 
animal is turned into a gas of high 
heat and high expansion. This gas is 
formed in the immediate track of the 
bullet, and the more the missile is up- 
set and the larger its diameter and 
higher its velocity the more gas is 
formed. This gas expands with a great 
bursting pressure and the flesh sur- 
rounding it is penetrated and driven 
violently outward. Some gas is formed 
when the bullet strikes iron, some when 
it strikes wood, and a great deal when 
it strikes a liquid. A great deal of gas 
is undoubtedly formed when a bullet 
is shot directly into water, coming up 
in the shape of bubbles. If a cavity is 
struck containing a quantity of fluid, 
gas is formed much more rapidly, and 
tends to blow up and burst the animal. 
Beasts of soft flesh, like a deer, per- 
mit the formation or further the for- 
mation of more gas than beasts of lean 
and stringy flesh. As a consequence, 
more severe wounds are produced in 
soft-flesh animals. 

We will take the gas explosion or 
gas formation theory and account for 
some things that could not be accounted 
for on the theory that the bullet ac- 
tually comes in contact with all the 
flesh in a hole two inches in diameter. 
A bullet a quarter-inch in diameter 
might upset, and does upset, until it 
becomes a missile of a half-inch in 
cross-section, but it is a physical im- 
possibility that an object a half-inch in 
diameter should come in direct contact 
with an object an inch out of its course. 
It follows that the contact, and it must 
be a violent contact, as witness the 
hole, is due to some substance other 
than the lead of the bullet. Energized 
flesh would account for it, and so would 
gas at high pressure. Just imagine 
what would happen to an animal if the 
gas which was generated in the barrel 
of a high-pressure rifle were turned 
inside of him and plugged up. The 
amount of gas generated by sixty grains 
of Dupont No. 16 powder at a tempera- 
ture of 4,000 degrees would blow a deer 
to the four winds, or make a dog-gone 
big hole in him where it came out. 

Still considering the blow-up theory, 
what kind of an animal would be the 
most affected by a gas explosion inside 
of him? We know that it takes strength 


and thickness of metal to retain gas 
pressure inside a rifle barrel. A _ shot- 
gun barrel of ordinary thickness and 
ordinary quality could never be made 
to retain a gas pressure of 50,000 pounds 
to the square inch. May it not be the 
same with animals? An animal with a 
mass of firm supporting flesh could not 
be blown up—he never could be bursted 
wide open. We will, therefore, find 
that a missile will make a far less se- 
vere wound in a massive animal with 
great supporting walls of flesh about 
the wound than it will in a smaller ani- 
mal where the supporting wall is un- 
equal to retaining the pressure. 

Now, using the .250 as an example 
again, all small animals up to a certain 
size will be burst open by gas pressure. 
In animals above a certain size, or of 
so large a size that the gas cannot burst 
thru on the opposite side from which 
the bullet struck, the gas expansion 
may take place inside the animal, tear- 
ing everything to pieces within the ex- 
pansive radius of the gas. Again, the 
animal may be so large, his wall of 
flesh so great and so iron-like in tex- 
ture, that the gas can expand little ei- 
ther forward or laterally, and it blows 
out at the hole the bullet made in en- 
tering. Then we have a very severe 
flesh wound or surface wound and no 
more. These surface wounds are said 
to have occurred. 

In the case of a lion, the flesh is so 
dry and hard and lean that little gas 
is probably formed, and the bullet bores 
thru as it bores thru wood, there being 
some difference between the penetra- 
tion of a soft-point and a full-jacket, 
but not so much as might be expected. 
However, if such a missile reaches the 
heart or lung cavity, or if it penetrates 
the skull, gas will be formed and the 
vital organs will be torn to pieces in 
one case and the skull shattered in the 
other. 

The gas explosion theory will account 
for the difference in the wounds made 
by a low-velocity missile and one of 
high velocity. We will reckon the gas 
generation as being in accordance with 
the square of the velocity. A velocity 
of 2,000 feet, we will say, is two times 
two, or four, and that of a 3,000-foot 
bullet as three times three, or nine. The 
temperature of the gas will also be as 
the square of the amount developed; 
this gives us four times four, or ‘Ssix- 
teen, and nine times nine, or eighty-one, 
as the difference between the gas ex- 
pansion and as its ability to disrupt 
animal tissue. Other things being 
equal, therefore, the 3,000-foot velocity 
missile would be five times as deadly 
as the 2,000-foot velocity missile. Other 
things, of course, are not equal, for a 
bullet of a .405 weighs over three times 
as much as that of the .250. This would 
still leave the .250 some advantage in 
the actual amount of flesh consumed or 
gassified, Of course, the larger missile 
might prove much the more deadly, be- 
cause the tissue it destroyed would be 
that vital to life, while that destroyed 
by the lighter missile might be surface 
flesh. 

I suspect that both the energized- 
flesh-missile theory and the gas-develop- 
ment theory are, in a measure, true, 
and they act jointly to produce results. 
Some flesh is burned into gas, and more 
of it is driven off in the shape of % 
missile or missiles capable of destroy- 
ing or injuring surrounding tissue. This 
being accepted, it would account for the 
fact that a 3,000-foot velocity rifle 15 
far more deadly for a given bullet en- 
ergy than 1,500-foot velocity bullet of 
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like energy. The one produces gas and 
highly energized missile-flesh, and the 
other simply bores thru. We would, 
therefore, expect a 100-grain missile at 
3,000 feet velocity to produce a more 
instantaneously deadly wound than a 
500-grain- missile at 1,500 feet of ve- 
locity. Of course there would be ex- 
ceptions, aS when one bullet bored thru 
a vital organ and the other failed to 
reach it. 

Some animals, like the _ elephant, 
rhino, grizzly bear and African buffalo, 
are so large, so well walled with firm 
flesh, that we cannot hope to kill them 
simply by destroying so much tissue. 
In their case we have to depend on 
puncturing a vital organ, as the heart, 
or penetrating the brain. It has been 
found wisest in case of such animals 
to shoot a missile with the minimum 
tissue-destroying qualities and the maxi- 
mum of penetrative qualities. With 
such animals, except the brain shot, we 
cannot expect instantaneous death, but 
we can kill them by boring a hole thru 
a vital organ, and penetration is of 
more importance than the character of 
the wound, tho that, naturally, has a 
bearing, too. 

As stated in the beginning, I do not 
know all about this subject, nor very 
much about it, in fact. This has been 
written at the request of the editor of 
Outdoor Life with the view to bringing 
to the surface some of that well of 
knowledge possessed collectively by the 
readers of this magazine. What one 
man doesn’t know some other man does. 
It has been both wisely and foolishly 
said that what a man doesn’t know does 
not hurt him. But the trouble is that 
it doesn’t do him any good, either, which 
it might if he did know. The theories 
propounded are not altogether my own. 
Probably there is more sound than sense 
in them, anyhow. Anyway, whoever 
feels like showing up the fallacy of the 
whole business is profoundly and en- 
tirely weleome. Possibly, too, somebody 
can Winnow a bit of Wheat out of the 
chaff, 

The underlying idea is this: A missile 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, ex- 
panding to a half-inch in diameter, 
makes a hole two inches in diameter, 
at the same time reduces the weight of 
the animal struck. Now explain that. 


Gun Talk—No. 7 


Chauncey Thomas. 








[These “Gun Talks,” each com- 
plete in itself and in no sense a 
serial, will appear in Outdoor 
Life, one in each issue.—Editor.] 











Before the war things were drifting 
ilong peacefully enough in the gun line; 
we had worked over from black powder 
and lead to smokeless and spitzers, and 
no immediate changes were in sight; 
but today in gun lore all is upset and 
changed, and still changing, just as in 
practically all other lines of human af- 
fairs. What we knew three or four 
years ago about guns and about ballis- 
tes in general today seems old fash- 
‘oned and out of date; it is about as 
Tar behind the times as the black-powder 
patch-lead man was out of the ballistic 
compared to the .30-caliber mem- 


What few more or less unconnected 
Pieces of information I have, or, to be 
more exact, what I had, about guns is 
today, I freely acknowledge, far behind 
Men in favored positions 


the times, 





know today things about powders, bul- 
lets, guns and ballistics of which the 
public know nothing, and do not even 
dream. Just what these things are I, 
myself, do not know, but I do know 
that such are the facts. 

I have had a chance to exchange ideas 
with a few of the best-informed gun 
men of today, some face to face and 
some by letter, and for the most part 
all I could do was to sit and listen and 
occasionally ask a question. When they 
told me some queer things that are so 
and I asked the reason why, all they 
could give in reply was, “We do not 
know why, but so the experiment turned 
out.” And some of those experimental 
results seem to totally upset many of 
our most sacred ideas about gunology, 
both in times past and of today, so far 
as the general shooting public is in- 
formed. 

I am not deliberately concealing de- 
tails here, nor trying to convey the idea 
that I know wondrous things about the 


new thought in ballistics, so to speak, | 


that others do not know, except the few 
favored experimental experts, for Il 
know as little about it all as the next 
man. But, as I said, I do know that 
what is today generally known about 
guns and gun affairs by such men as 
usually read and contribute to Outdoor 
Life, for example, is hopelessly out of 
date, and I am one of that number. 
Different nations have strained every 
nerve, regardless of expense in both 
dollars and human life, in the past four 
years to increase their knowledge about 
firearms. 


Each nation has discovered, | 


and in some cases has more or less de-| 


veloped, many new things about guns, 


and this, of course, includes the United | 


States. Not only our government offi- 
cials as such, but also the best 
connected with the large 
and arms companies—all these men 
have been at work for several years 
with millions to spend directly and in- 
directly in experimenting, and 
things they have unearthed will be a | 
surprise for a long time to come as | 
one by one the facts come to light. 
just when these facts will reach 
public no man can say. The war is far 


men | 
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from over, and till a sure and more or| 


less lasting peace comes again to the 


warring nations it is, of course, not to| 


be expected that information valuable | 


to the home folks of any nation or side | 
and dangerous for other peoples to have | 


will be given to the world. 
For instance, as near as I can learn | 
—but I know nothing definitely about 


it of my own knowledge, remember— | 


experiments costing how 
sands and tens of thousands I have no 
idea, have developed cartridges that 
need no shell or metal primer, hence 
the gun firing them needs no extracting 
parts, and this element alone reduces 
the parts by fully one-half. I under- 
stand that the new principle in shell- 
less cartridges, so to speak, for want 
of a better or of an official name, is 
a perfect success, but that the experi- 
menting is not yet complete as concerns 
the gun. One stumbling point is to get 
a gas-tight joint between the bolt and 
the barrel end that is practical. But 
this will be worked out in time—may 
be solved right now so far as I know. 

I am also informed, but am tacitly 
pledged not to give names, that suc- 
cessful experiments have been made 
concerning the firing of cartridges by 
means of storage batteries in the gun 
stock, and this, of course, at once casts 
aside all mainsprings, firing pins, trig- 
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triends of our pet, but now more or 
less obsolete, weapons, 

Now, on top of just these two things 
alone, just add the perfecting of the 
automatic principle, and what have we 
not possible in the gun line? 

I have heard more or less reliably 
that the boat-tailed bullet, in some shape 
or other not made public as yet, has 
increased the range one-half with the 
same gun and the same load, and this 
alone means more striking force at all 
ranges, of course, with our present 
length and weight and recoil of guns. 

Also, as near as I can learn, steel 
has been made, or used, in some rifles 
with a breaking force of 200,000 pounds 
per square inch, and with a working 
pressure of 100,000 pounds per square 
inch, or even over, and this working 
pressure would wreck practically all our 
rifles of today in the hands of the pub- 
lic, including our Springfields. 

Concerning powders, I can learn little 
or nothing. That is a vast, deep si- 
lence, that subject is—something like a 
blank book in the back end of a coal 
mine at midnight in the dark of the 
moon, But it is probably a safe guess 
that in powders things are going along 
at about the same rate as are the guns 
themselves, or the new metals and the 
new bullets. I have some meager hints, 
however, of a powder giving 3,000 feet 
velocity in the U. S. Springfield, with 
almost a uniform pressure of 22,000 
pounds from chamber to muzzle, but 
today $10,000 would not buy an ounce 
of it. I have been promised the privi- 
lege of shooting some of it soon, but 
cannot have a grain of loose powder. 

And, concerning ballistics themselves, 
that is, concerning the so-called natural 
laws that govern the flight of bullets 
and the burning of powders and the 
recoil of guns, ete., concerning this col- 
lection of sciences we call “ballistics,” 
altho we were much muddled in the 
past and are groping in the twilight 
today, most of us, except the catalog 
experts, of course, know less than we 
did before, for concerning ballistics 
themselves some new things seem to 
have been unearthed. Flying has given 
the ballisticians some keen hints, which 
they are rapidly testing out on bullets, 
with what results remains to be seen. 

So, when I remarked at the begin- 
ning of this article that even the best 
of amateurs and laymen who read or 
contribute to this and other magazines 
about guns—and, on the whole, Outdoor 
Life does contain the best gun informa- 
tion published in America today, even 
with all the errors that all of us make 
right along—when I said that even the 
best of us are today practically all back 
numbers in gun lore I had in mind the 
things I have just outlined. The 100- 
mile gun that shot to Paris is just one 
example. 

Sut do not take up the old Winches- 
ter and wrap it around a fence post yet 
awhile; also remember what I suggested 
that all the information known to vari- 
ous men here and there may not reach 
the public eye and ear and hand for 
many years to come. The war is not 
yet over, remember. 

sut with all our possible and very 
probable improvements in rifles some 
day to come, oddly enough I can learn 
of no material improvement in revolvers, 
nor in their aunts and cousins, the sin- 
gle-shot pistols and the automatics, The 
government is going to manufacture its 
own automatic pistols, I am informed, 
however, in place of using the Colt 
products with which our army and navy 
men have been armed for considerably 
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over half a century in various designs. 
There will probably be two government 
automatic pistols, both smaller than the 
present army .45 automatic—one for the 
army and another design for the navy. 
But just what will actually happen in 
this regard no man outside of a very 
few officials seems to know. 

But in revolvers, in some ways we 
seem to have gone downhill a bit, and 
we certainly have gone a long way down 
the gulch in cartridges. “Pre-war made” 
is noticeable in ads of Springfield rifles 
and certain revolvers, either to buy or 
for sale, and for this there is a good 
reason, aS every man who has an inti- 
mate personal knowledge of these arms 
well knows. 

The fact is that the pistol reached 
its development about 100 years ago; 
we have made some changes in the past 
century, such as changing it from muz- 
zle to cartridge loader, but on the whole 
our present single-shot pistols have lit- 
tle to recommend them over pistols 100 
years back. . 

And I am much inclined to believe 
that the revolver has about reached its 
limit of evolution; there has been no 
important improvement in revolvers in 
my lifetime, and I have used them now 
for thirty-nine years. No better six- 
gun exists than the S. A. Colt, and that 
was born, like Minerva, in 1873, nearly 
half a century ago. And go easy before 
you condemn the old tip-up design in 
favor of the side-swing, for of the two 
Many men, and even nations, prefer the 
tip-up principle. I do myself. The old 
tip-up Smith & Wesson design needs 
only a few slight changes, as indicated 
on some of the S, & W. .38 hammerless 
guns with a cam fastening, to be a much 
better machine than the side-swing idea 
in either Colt or S. & W., for these two 
are today practically alike. I think the 
day is coming when we will give up the 
side-swing and go back to the tip-up 
guns; that is, of course, unless some 
man first invents a practical automatic 
pistol, for the automatic is, of course, 
the gun of the future, whether near or 
far remains to be seen; and that future 
automatic will displace the revolver in 
time just as the revolver once gradually 
elbowed aside the single-shot pistol. 
But we need not worry about that now; 
we are lucky to get even as good guns 
as we have, regardless of what the sun- 
dry governments and big arms compan- 
ies have in their safes. They may stay 
there for years to come, don’t forget. 
So be in no hurry to trade off the cart- 
ridge-shell bolt-action rifles of today, 
and don’t worry about a good Colt or 
Smith & Wesson being out of style just 
yet. 


At the Denver pistol “pit” May 2nd, 
C. A. Taylor fired twenty-one shots at 
the S. A. target (8-inch bullseye) at 
100 yards with a Stevens off-hand model 
10-inch .22 target pistol, loaded with 
Peters’ Lesmok .22 L, R. cartridges. He 
sat down, held the pistol with both 
hands, with his wrists on his knees, 
barrel free, open sights, and his shoul- 
ders against an old washtub, but head 
free. A few months before I had been 
shooting the same gun at 150 yards and 
I raised the sights by guess, and also 
loaded the gun each shot for him so he 
would not have to disturb his position. 
We meant to fire twenty shots, but I 
made a miscount of cartridges. He 
was shooting face on into a snowdrift 
and the clouds made the light alternate 
from bright sunlight to shadows; the 
latter part of the test I shaded the gun 
with my hat, but not his eyes. The 





center of impact of the whole twenty- 
one shots was 3 inches above and 1% 
inches left of the center of bullseye. 
The twenty-one shots were in a rectan- 
gle 9x9% inches, of which nineteen 


were in a square 7x7 inches. The ac- 
tual score was 80 plus, and by shifting 
the center of impact—which would be 
only a matter of adjusting sights—the 
score figured 86.2 plus, calculated on 
the basis of 100, of course, like all other 
scores. There was a Slight, uneven 
wind blowing, from no one certain di- 
rection. Fair target—nothing remark- 
able, of course, but it illustrates what 
can be done at 100 yards with a belt 
gun. When we can get around to it we 
are going to try at 200 yards and over; 
not five-shot groups, which are all too 
often merely lucky freaks, but nothing 
less than ten-shot groups, and perhaps 
up to twenty to twenty-five-shot groups, 
to get a fair average of what can be 
done. 

Three years ago when Taylor began 
revolver shooting his groups were 2x3 
feet at ten yards, off hand; today he 
is shooting, off-hand, 90 and better. In 
three years he has reduced his groups 
from feet to the same number of inches 
for the same ranges, He uses Peterson 
barrels, Patridge sights and a 3-pound 
trigger pull on the pistol just mentioned, 
and on his S. & W. .388 Special revolver, 
which has an 8-ineh barrel. 

Some time after the above item was 
written, Taylor and I tried the 200-yard 
experiment mentioned. Same Stevens 
pistol with U. S. N. R. A. .22 L. R. cart- 
ridges, rest, ete., considerable uneven 
wind. Results: Twenty-five shots fired 
at S. A. target, group 1614x17 inches; 
hit 8-inch black bullseye fifteen times; 
actual score, 82 plus. 

Next time we are going to try revolver 
and .22 pistol groups at 300 and maybeso 
up to 500 yards. 

There is nothing remarkable in all this 
in the least; any good six-gun shot can 
easily do the same thing if he will only 
take the trouble, 


A noted horsethief and gunman slipped 
into town one day and, being recognized, 
led the whole police force a merry chase 
up streets, down alleys and across lots 
to the country beyond where, behind a 
rail fence, he made a stand to recover 
his wind. Two of the police crept be- 
hind a convenient stump, over which one 
pointed a gun at the bad man, who 
called out, “You shoot at me and [’! 
beat hell out of you.” The policeman, 
handing his gun to his companion, said, 
‘Here, you shoot him; he won’t let me. 

The above, published in the daily pa- 
pers recently as a joke, is like all jokes, 
funny because it is true. Not the exact 
incident, I mean, but as a type. Years 
after “Billy-the-Kid” was dead a cer- 
tain man admitted that once he had 
kept a .44-40 Winchester rifle aimed on 
the “Kid’s” heart from out of a window 
across the street and from beneath 4 
drawn curtain for perhaps half an hour, 
and because of the “Kid’s” reputation as 
a killer the rifleman did not have the 
nerve to shoot, altho there was a stand- 
ing reward for the “Kid,” alive or dead. 
And there have been many other cases 
like it. 


Filing Points of the .30 U. S. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just 
tested out the 150-grain service bullet 
that I changed to a soft-point by filing 
the point. This is the kind of bullet ! 
killed the grizzly bear with (story 0 
which was published in your July nut 
ber), The bullet is very accurate, has 
greater penetrating power than any of 
the 150-grain soft-points, and the point 
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of bullet cannot be mutilated by work- 
ing thru the action of the rifle. The 
trajectory of the bullet is the same as 
that of the Service over game ranges. 
Reducing the weight of bullet naturally 
reduces the recoil of the rifle, so, of 
course, it does not shoot so high from 
the start. The trajectory is the same 
up to 300 yards and the difference in 
elevation is about three inches in that 
distance. There is no danger of the 
core of bullet being blown out of jacket 
and leaving jacket in the barrel. 





[ took one of the bullets, the point 
of which I filed off, melted the lead 
out of jacket, placed the jacket in the 
shell, crimped the shell on jacket, and 
fired the cartridge at a block of white 
spruce. The jacket penetrated two 
inches and was badly mutilated. 

In making the bullets I take a .30- 
caliber barrel and saw off a piece %- 
inch shorter than the bullet that is ex- 
posed from the shell. I then take a 
reamer and remove the lands; then I 
place the piece of barrel in a vice, take 
the loaded cartridge and push the bullet 
thru the piece of barrel up to the shell. 


This leaves about one-eight of an inch 
of bullet extending thru barrel; take a 
file and file point of bullet off square 
with barrel; then to make a precise job 
I remove cartridge and round up the 
outside of bullet where it was filed off, 


just enough to smooth up the sharp | ; 
This will also reduce air resist- | 


edge. 
ance. 

I have shot thousands of these bul- 
lets and they are fine on all kinds of 
game, from coyotes to grizzly bear. The 


.30 Government is too powerful for coy- | 


otes with any kind of cartridge and 
should not be used on this kind of game 





if the value of pelt is to be taken into | 


consideration. 


The best gun and load for large game | 


is the ’03 220-grain. I like the ’03 bet- 
ter than the ‘06, for the reason that it 


has 4%4-inch longer bearing on the lands. | 
The 220 ’06 bullet has no bearing on | 


the lands up to the cannelure, or nearly 
to shell, so it is not so accurate. 

I use the ’03 220-grain bullet in my 
706 Winchester. I cut off 14-inch of the 
shell. This bullet is more accurate than 
the 06 220, and I think more powerful. 
The bullet is seated further in the ri- 
fling and has by far better bearing on 
the rifles or lands. 

I have just tried out the new 


R. A. Lesmok in my .22 S, & W. and 


22 N. | 


must say they are a great improvement. | 


Colo. M. B. PIDCOCK. 





Speedy Work With the Short Gun 
By Ed McGivern. 
SEVENTH PAPER. 


Rapid fire tests with revolvers con- 
tinued to 50 and 100-shot groups in 
less than one minute’s time really 
started something for us. Harry J. 
McGowan suggested the idea and the 
credit for the idea and what developed 
from it belongs to him, not to me. 

The first thing necessary, of course, 
was enough .38 Colt guns of the same 
model to shoot 100 continuous shots, 
which was seventeen, as each one 
holds six cartridges. However, we se- 
cured twenty, and by having them 
ready loaded and placed on a table 
arranged for the purpose we started 
shooting them double action. When one 
was empty it was just dropped into a 
basket arranged conveniently, from 
where it was removed by an assistant. 
When the empty gun was dropped an- 
other fully loaded one was taken hold 
of and the shooting continued. The 
shooting and changing of guns was 
thus continued until the long string 
of shots was finished. We found that 
the change could be made very quick- 
ly, in facet, in less than one-half sec- 
ond’s time; but we also found that the 
changing time when extended to one 
second or more really helped the 
siooting, as the relaxation of the mus- 
cles, even for a short time, allowed 
‘ reulation of blood in the hand, which 

very necessary, indeed, for a long 

ring of shots. The longer the time 
ed for making the change the better 
> shooting was and the less tired 

‘ling there was in the hand at the 

d of the test. More speed was 


ined by changing a hittle more lei- 
rely, as the gun could then be func- 
ned at a more even rate of speed, 
1 this even rate of speed maintained 
ring the entire test to much better 
vantage than when the changing 
1e was shortened. 


A careful com- 


parison of the shooting time for the | 
different six-shot groups, and a com- | 
parison of the changing time also will | 


make this clear as outlined; in fact, 
this is the very important part of the 
whole experiment—try to strike an 
even rate of speed for each operation 
that can be maintained for the full 
period of time required to finish 
the string of shots to be undertaken. 
Too much hurry will result in failure 
similar to our first attempt. Training 
and practice only will enable the 
shooter to cut down the time of each 
separate part of the operation gradu- 
ally, thereby finally reducing the time 
of the total and still make pretty good 
groups. The distance can then be in- 
creased if desired. Keeping at it 
steadily would undoubtedly produce 
some surprising results. 


However, I will first describe our 


own experiences and discuss this phase | 


of the situation later. 

I will begin with guns so arranged 
on the left side first. Working from 
left to right, we came to the surprise 
of our life in the shooting game. When 
I had fired eighty-seven shots double 
action I found I was entirely unable 
to raise the hammer again, no matter 
how hard I tried. I was all in, and 
the muscles of the hand and arm were 
on strike, tired out, and absolutely re- 
fused to work, in spite of the former 
training they had had shooting shorter 
strings of shots and various other 


stunts. Here was one case where I 
said: ‘I cannot do it, Mac’’—once 
where “it-couldn’t be done,” and I had 


to admit it. Also my minute allowed 
for the group had long since passed. 








The why of all this had to be investi- | 


gated. McGowan looked at me, great- 
ly surprised, of course. He acted as 
if he had received a severe shock. He 
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READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack a full-blooded 
Airedale Terrier, followed his master up from the States, 
to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and to Nome. Up back 
ot Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
On much of the trip he had helped pull the sledge, 
through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow. 

This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 
most truly realistic animal stories ever written. It will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the heart; and it 
is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without read- 
ing it from cover to cover. ONLY 80c POSTPAID 
Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 
good dog stories in this book—five in all. Address: 
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thought I had become suddenly par- 
alyzed. But I had not—I simply had 
tried to hurry too much in the begin- 


ning. He wondered why I had stopped 
shooting. He had figured it out on 
the basis that altho I might have 


missed making the time limit, I could 
surely shoot the hundred shots. But 
nothing doing. I just couldn’t pull 
hard enough to work that double ac- 
tion mechanism. Another time I 
couldn’t squeeze another shot out, and 
on that particular gun it was a very 
easy action. No use, I was at a stand- 


still; and this first attempt was one 
grand failure. To realize for the first 
time that a trained double-action 


shooter could not shoot 100 continu- 
ous shots out of the kind of revolvers 
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THREE-SHOT GROUPS. COMPOSITE TARGET. 
he was used to using regularly sure 
gave rise to surprise on our part, and 
comment also. 

Studying the situation at this point 
showed many angles to the new game 
we were now preparing to play, and 
I here freely admit it was a puzzler, 
and the solution to this puzzle seemed 
to us to be far away in the distant 
and somewhat uncertain future. After 
a consultation on the whys and where- 
fores, we decided to try some special 
exercises for the hand and forearm; 
also for the arm and shoulder, and 
this proved to be the right idea at ex- 
actly the right time. And here is 
where we began to make some prog- 
ress. We found that the greatest trou- 
ble had been in trying to make too 
much speed on the first few strings 
of shets, and also trying to change 
guns too quickly, allowing very little 
relaxation of the muscles of the hand, 
and then only for very short periods 
of time, thereby holding back the cir- 
culation of the blood, which no doubt 
eaused the inability to function the 
gun the required number of times. 

The exercises produced a marked 
change in the working of the hand 
and forearm, and we again made some 
trials with some success. The first 
trials were for training only and we 
did not use any targets or try to make 
any certain sized groups, but the tim- 
ing showed gradual improvement in 
the work. 

Starting shooting early in Decem- 
ber, 1918, we kept up pretty steady 
practice until February 16, 1919, at 
which time we decided we would try 
seme groups on targets, arranged 18 
feet distant. The last ones, which 
were the best ones also, are shown 
in the pictures herewith: Target No. 


3-—50 shots; time 22.58 sec. No. 4— 
50 shots; time 21.06 sec. No. 5—100 
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shots; time 47.12 sec. These were the 
last of 250 shots fired at this kind of 
test, and the one second six-shot 
groups was shot immediately after 
these long strings of shots and helps 
to show the improvement made by the 
many trials better than anything we 
could say regarding it. 

Before the conclusion of these tests 
we found that due to the exercises and 
training several strings of shots did 
not cause undue fatigue. Notes made 
at the firing point at the time the tar- 
gets herein shown were made read as 
follows: 

On the last test 250 shots were fired 
continuously—the last one, 100-shot 
string, three 50-shot strings on tar- 
gets—after which a one-second group 
was fired showing that, helped by the 
resting during reloading, no great fa- 
tigue was caused by the efforts. The 
fact that a little faster time was made 
in the last few groups of the 100-shot 
target shown in picture shows that the 
muscles of the hand used in double 
actioning the gun were not very tired, 
yet the low shooting and scattering of 
the latter groups of the 100 shots 
show arm muscles a little erratic and 
control getting poor; also on one 50- 
shot target the last two shots were 
out of the black. 

In three months’ practice I believe 
a shooter could keep all of the 100 on 
8-in. bull at 25 feet, and maybe at a 
greater distance. 

The time averaged on different days 
is given here, showing the slow but 
gradual progress attained while trying 
different systems of changing guns, 
ete., to get fairly uniform results, 
using nine revolvers ready loaded, .38 
O. M. Colt, distance 18 ft.: 

Our first tests for 50 shots a minute 
showed average of first trials 48 sec. Sec- 
ond trials averaged 43 sec. This was not 
as good as the tests with .45 converted 
revolver for the army when shooter load- 
ed his own guns. Our later trials aver- 
aged 33, 32%, 32, 24, 23 and 23 sec. on 
different days. 

On final trials on February 
we secured following results: No. 3 
trials, time 22.58 sec.; No. 4 trials, time 
21.06 sec.; .22 Auto pistol (eleventh trial), 
14.30 sec.; twelfth trial, 14.12 sec.; 50D 
shots, using factory loads. 

Using seventeen guns loaded ready to 

hand, firing 100 shots .38 Colt O. M., six- 
inch barrels: First trial, 87 shots, com- 
plete failure as reported. Later trial, 
100 shots, 1 min. 6 sec. Later trial, 106 
shots, 1 min. 2 sec. Later trial, 100 shots, 
53 sec. Later trial 100 shots, 48 sec. 
Later trial, 100 shots, 55 sec. 
February 16, 1919: Final trials, using 
50-yd. target, distance 18 ft., 47.12 sec. 
for group measuring 12x9% in.; factory 
loads in both tests. 


Using Colt automatic .22 for 100 shots, 
ten guns and magazines loaded to hand 
by assistants, gave the following results: 
.22 long rifle, Lesmok, first 100 shots, 36 
8-inch circle; second 100 shots, 34.12 





16, 1919, 


sec., 


sec., 8-inch circle; third 100 shots, 31.18 
sec., 8-inch circle; fourth 100 shots, 30.22 
sec., 8-inch circle; fifth 100 shots, 28.02 


sec., 8-inch circle. 

Fifth trial, best shooting time average 
group ten shots, 1.9 sec.; to change guns, 
average 1 sec. Distance 18 ft., using 8- 
in. circular target similar to heart shots. 

All things considered, we did not 
think grouping with .22 auto was as 
rood a test as the double action guns 
rave us generally, and do not take this 
part of the work seriously, nor did we 
find the part very interesting as a test 
of actual gun skill. There was little 
or no disturbing effect in the smal! 
cartridge. This very excellent little 
gun is very easy to point, and at the 
short range it is fairly easy to keep 
the shots on a small target. Anyone 
with a reasonable amount of training 
can do the trick, as no strength of 





hand or arm is required to stand this 
test. 

The shooting time per 6-shot string is 
herewith given for the revolvers, each of 
the 50-shot groups and also the 100-shot 
group; the time required to change 
guns between each string of shots is 
also given for each entire group. Time 
is given in hundredths of a second, just 
as given by the timer: 


TARGET NO. 3—50 SHOTS. 


Shooting Changing 
time. guns. 
Group No. 2i..< «s» 1.30 sec. 1.33 sec. 
Group Wo. 2...... 1.77 s€@c. 1.41 sec. 
Group Mo. 3...... 1.79 sec. 1.02 sec. 
Group No. 4...... 1.62 sec. 1.01 sec. 
Group No... 6. + .<0% 1.76 sec. 1.18 sec. 
Group No. 6...... 1.61 sec. 1.15 sec. 
Grouse Wo, 7.66 1.81 sec. 1.18 sec. 
Group No. §.....3 1.33 sec. .99 sec. 
Group Mo. $5.6 +. 32 sec. er 
Average shooting time, 1.48 sec. 
Average changing guns, 1.16 sec. 


Total—22.58 sec. 

















NO. 3. GOOD 50-SHOT GROUP. 
NO. 4 TARGET—50 SHOTS. 
Shooting Changing 
time. guns. 
Group No: 1... + 1.61 sec. 1.03 sec. 
Group No. 2..:... 1.63 sec. 1.01 sec. 
Group No. 3....... 1.58 sec. 1.10 sec. 
Group No. 4...3.; 1.55 sec. 1.14 sec. 
Group No. 6.4.0 1.63 sec. .99 sec. 
Group No. €...... 1.59 sec. 1.02 sec. 
Group No. 7..-... 1.48 sec. 1.00 sec. 
Group No. 8...... 1.51 sec. 1.01 sec. 
Group No, 9...... 18 sec. aac 
Average changing time, 1.42 sec. 
Average changing guns, 1.04% sec. 
Total—21.06 sec. 
FEBRUARY 16, 1919—100 SHOTS. 
Shooting Changing 
time. time. 
Group No Rates 1.60 sec. 1.02 sec. 
Group No , re." 1.57 sec. 1.18 sec. 
Group No oy 1.61 sec. 1.15 sec. 
Group No , ER 1.63 sec. 1.21 sec. 
Group No et war 1.65 sec. 1.23 sec. 
Group No ee 1.62 sec. 1.25 sec. 
Group No (ree 1.58 sec. 1.28 sec. 
Group No. §8..... 1.59 sec. 1.27 sec. 
Group No. 9..... 1.62 sec. 1.31 sec. 
Group No. 10..... 1.60 sec. 1.35 sec. 
Group No. 11..... 1.66 sec. 1.33 sec. 
Group No. 12..... 1.61 sec. 1.38 sec. 
Group No. 13..... 1.63 sec. 1.42 sec. 
Group No. 14..... 1.59 sec. 1.43 sec. 
Group No. 15..... 1.48 sec. 1.40 sec. 
Group No. 16..... 1.52 sec. 1.35 sec. 
Grows mo. iT. .... 1.00 sec. Pha’ 
Average shooting time, 1.56% sec. 
Average changing time, 1.2814 sec. 


Total, 47.12 sec. 


If this work is carefully compared 
with other work along similar lines it 
will not appear at all wonderful. W: 
are not trying to impress the readers 
with our ability, or trying to create 
the impression that we alone can. do 
it, or that we are the only fast ones 
in the game. No, indeed! We hav: 
seen too much of the world and know 
too many other good shots to foste! 
such ideas. We are giving these re- 
sults as we get them for the benefi' 
of those interested in such tests, know 
ing full well that whatever credit w« 
may be entitled to will be given freely) 
enough by all fair-minded ones. W* 
are willing to let the work show fo! 
itself and accept the verdict later. Ir 
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e 50 and 100-shot tests it is well to 
remember our guns are ready loaded 
and everything conveniently arranged. 
Now read the reports of tests of the 

mverted .45 Colt revolver used in 

e war, using the .45 auto pistol cart- 

dge loaded with clips of three cart- 
ridges each. These tests include 
opening gun, loading cylinder, closing, 
firing, ete., over and over during the 
entire tests as reported herein. These 
tests were official and properly wit- 


nessed. Using converted .45 revolver, 
model 1917. 
RAPIDITY OF FIRE. 


This pistol has been fired 18 times in 
12 sec.; time including insertion and 
ejection of clips and beginning and end- 
ing with cylinder closed and chambers 
empty; ave rage 1% shots a second. 

Firing at 25 yds. distance at the sil- 

ouette target of a man, and using the 
pistol as a self-cocker (double action) 
loading with the clips, 18 shots have been 
fired in 22 sec., making 18 hits, starting 
with the cylinder closed and chambers 
empty. (See facsimile of target below). 

This stunt upsets many theories as 
to the use of the double action fea- 


ture of the gun being used where ef- 


THE WORK OF THE ELECTRIC TIMER. 


This illustration shows how the six shots looked 
on the electric timer in the 100-shot string. The 
long, unbroken line shows how the changing time 
looked. It is easy enough to distinguish and keep 
a record of each group and each change 


fective shooting was needed. This also 
includes loading the gun and ejecting 
the shells. 

The above shooting, 18 shots in 12 
sec., averages at the rate of 1% shots 
a second, starting with gun empty and 
closed and all loading and ejecting of 
empty shells is included in this time, 
and gun empty and closed also at the 
finish. 

Our time is for firing the shots only 
and changing hand from one gun to 
the next one each six shots. Our av- 
erage was just a fraction better than 
two shots per second with the .38 re- 
volvers for 50 and 100-shot strings. 

When it is remembered that Fitz- 
gerald shot 1,000 shots from .45 au- 
tomatic Colt pistol in 1,090 seconds, 
doing his own loading with magazine, 
and kept up the shooting for a 1,000- 
shot string, it takes some of the glory 
away from our 100-shot test of en- 
durance, even tho we did average a 
little better than two shots per sec- 
ond and make a fairly good group, 
keeping the shots well under control. 
We used steel plate 20 in. square for 

ackground, arranged to make an elec- 
trical contact each time bullet hit it, 
shown by diagram. This is how 

e time is kept and record of each 

ot is kept; also how the lapse of 

ne is shown that occurs each time 
lille changing guns. 

The 100-shot group and one of the 

-shot groups and the group that was 

ot in 1 sec. in these tests were 

own in the May issue; also the two 
st 3-shot groups were shown. The 
ters I received relating to these 
used me to give the particulars of 
ese tests, as many persons seemed 
be greatly interested in the matter 

d wanted to know how we worked 

to get time of each shot. Then the 


al for each 6 shots, also the chang- 
time and the final total for the 
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The latest development in 
Pistol Powders 


Du Pont Pistol Powder No. 


‘Te all sportsmen we announce the advent of 
Du Pont Pistol Powder No. 5. 

1920 product—the culmination of our long exper- 
ience in powder making plus the knowledge 
gained during the World War. 
the best pistol powder we have ever made— 
extremely accurate, easy shooting and clean 
burning. A fitting powder to bear the name of 
Du Pont—the company which for 118 years has 
been known as the leading powder maker to 
‘ sportsmen and to the military. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Military Sales Division 
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Frankly, it is 
























How To Throw The Diamond Hitch | 


We have reprinted another edition of 
‘*The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 














DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





Carried on running board of any Auwor shipped by Express at rego- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and ‘subtantial. Write for Catalog 
of Motcrboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes 

¥. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St, Albion, Mich. 
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G. WASHINGTON SALES CO.,INC 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life 


when writing to advertisers. 
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completed score of 50 and also the 
100-shot groups. I hope this makes 
it clear. The two-gun article will ap- 
pear next month. 

Now we get into an altogether dif- 
ferent game again—extreme speed for 
very short strings, in which we at- 
tempt to shoot three shots in 3-10 of 
a second, and meet with fair success, 
using .38 Officer’s Model Colt revol- 
ver, factory-loaded cartridges. 

On January 13th we tried out three 
shots at a time to see what they would 
look like on paper. We used the elec- 
tric timer. The average for thirteen 
trials show average time fraction less 
than 1-3 sec. per three-shot group. 
The pictures show the results enum- 
erated as they were shot, also the re- 
lation of the groups to a man’s heart. 
Also the alignment of shots possible 
at this rate of speed. Note carefully 
the number of shéts striking the heart. 
Measurements and diagram taken 
from Spaltholz anatomy, 4x5 in. given 
as the average size. Grey’s anatomy 
gives 3144x5 as average size of human 
heart. Twenty-eight shots out of the 
forty have hit the diagram of the 
heart, even tho fired at this rate of 
speed. One four-shot group was fired 
by mistake by placing more than three 
shells in the gun at a time on one oc- 
easion. 

Two of the groups of three shots 
shown in the pictures are about the 
size of a silver dollar and were fired 
in .28 sec. on No. 2, and .3 sec. on No. 
1. The strings of three shots all thru 
the test averaged a trifle less than 1-3 
sec. for the three-shot groups. This 
only includes on the timer two inter- 
vals of time between the shots. Ques- 
tions naturally arise: If three shots 
can be fired in .3 sec., why can’t six 
shots be fired regularly in .6 sec.? 
The first answer to this is that there 
are five intervals of time between the 
six shots, as against only two inter- 
vals in the three shots. As the timer 
starts with the first shot in each case, 
this difference alone would make the 
time greater if shot at exactly the 
same rate of speed otherwise; and the 
extra muscular exertion required for 
the shooting, with the shock of recoil 


from the entire six shots, makes it 
much harder to do than the three 
shots. Similar reasons no doubt ap- 


ply to this as to shooting the 100 shots 
as mentioned earlier. It will always 
be noticed in all rapid-fire groups that 
the first three are much better gen- 
erally than the last three, shots; also 
every test will show that better groups 
are made in five-shot strings than in 
six-shot. Our own shooting is no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

As there is a tendency to compare 
all shooting, fast or slow, to that re- 
ported to have been done by the real 
gunmen of the old days, we may as 
well make a relative comparison on 
this basis; therefore we assume that 
18 feet would be about the distance 
two men would be separated from 
each other in an average 25-foot store- 
room, hence our choosing an 18-foot 
range. The greater number of the 
shots fired all thru these tests would 
be fatal, particularly if fired at the 
heart. Many of the groups would be 
well centered in the heart. As the 
average man’s closed fist is the size 
of his heart, the result would be equal- 
ly disabling to a gunman if the shots 
were fired at his gun-hand while 
reaching for or closing over the handle 
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or grip of his gun in the act of draw- 
ing from holster. 

Few of us have any desire to be re- 
garded as gunmen or killers, or even 
dangerous; but knowing that if the 
situation was forced on one this kind 
of shooting would prove very effect- 
ive, it naturally follows that it leaves 
a very satisfied feeling in the possess- 
ion of reasonably fair skill along these 
lines and somewhat repays a fellow 
for the trouble and expense incurred 
in acquiring it. 

Many of the old-timers were won- 
cerfully good shots, but we have many 
advantages for such training with the 
present guns and ammunition that the 
old-timers did not have. For this we 
should be thankful. 

It is also well to remember that 
there are a number of rapid fire shots 
at present in the United States, and 
undoubtedly they will bring the time 
for 100 shots and 50-shot groups a 
great deal lower yet than those set 
ferth here. I expect to see it done, 
and I also expect some faster time to 
be made on the 5-shot and 6-shot 
groups in the near future. There is 
no good reason why it shouldn’t be 
done by repeated trials and practice. 
This is the real key to the situation 
and is sure to bring success to those 
who follow it up. 

It took much time and ammunition 
before we were favored with any very 
fast groups, but we kept at it steadily 
and met with success finally. The big 
idea is: Do not get discouraged. There 
may be quite a space of time between 
the very fast groups, but getting one, 
even occasionally, helps some and is 
worth the effort required. We de- 
cided to try extremely long string also 
as reported herewith. 


Adjustable Rifle Sights 


Kkxditor Outdoor Life:—By your leave 
I have a bone to pick with two of your 
writers, due to statements which ap- 


peared over their signatures in the June 
number of Outdoor Life. Charles As- 
kins states: “Colonel Whelen to the 
contrary notwithstanding, sight setting 
in the presence of game is a delusion 
and a snare.” And:>Chauncey Thomas, 
in another article, states: “The rifle 
best for target work, with set triggers, 
palm rests, delicate telescope sights, 
micrometer adjustments, etc., is totally 
unfit for -the rough-and-ready hunting 
field, as everyone knows.” The bold- 
face in the last quotation are mine. 

I think that Mr, Askins has gotten 
an entirely wrong impression as to my 
opinion, and I do not think that he 
could hold this impression if he had 
carefully read what I have written on 
the subject of sight adjustment. I agree 
with him absolutely, and I have many 
times pointed out that sight-setting in 
the presence of game is a delusion and 
a snare, except when the range is 300 
yards or over, and this latter distance 
is not exactly in the presence of game. 
I have killed over seventy-five head of 
big game alone and unaided, so that I 
may claim a little experience. Only 
twice have I adjusted the rear sight, 
and in both cases the game was over 
350 yards. I adjusted the sights in these 
eases to the exactly correct elevation 
for the estimated distance, because l 
preferred to depend upon my estima- 


tion of the range rather than on a guess 
as to how high to hold over, and an- 
other guess as to whether I was held- 
ing over that high or not. 


IT preferred 












one estimate to two, or one estimate 
(the range) to a calculation as to the 
drop of the bullet plus a guess as to 
whether I was allowing the correct 
amount of drop in my sighting. Please 
note one very important thing. In each 
of these cases I knew my exact eleva- 
tion for the estimated range. Had 1 
been using open sights with step grad- 
uations, or other sights with crude ad- 
justments, I would not have known my 
exact elevation. 

The only other cases where I have 
adjusted my sights in the presence of 
game have been where I have replaced 
my full-charge load with a small game 
load, and have raised my rear sight 
from the big game adjustment to the 
reduced load adjustment, an entirely 
practicable proceeding with small game, 
as I have demonstrated to my own sat- 
isfaction hundreds of times. 

Mr. Thomas objects to micrometer 
adjustments. I want my rear sight to 
adjust by two large, strong screws— 
one for elevation and one for zero. 1 
can see nothing weak or impracticable 
in two large, strong screws, I put two 
plainly marked scales on them, and they 
then become micrometers, but this does 
not weaken them. 

I have always advocated strong, stur- 
dy sights with fine, but strong, adjust- 
ments for both elevation and zero. |! 
have always demanded that these ad- 
justments be capable of being easily 
read and recorded at any setting. | 
have advocated that the smallest grad- 
uation on each scale read to one inch 
change in point of impact for each 100 
yards of range. Strength, simplicity, 
fine adjustment, rapidity of adjustment 
and ease of reading and recording can 
only be obtained with strong screws 
with micrometer scales. I have ad*o- 
cated such sights because only with 
them can the rifleman be assured ot 
really knowing his rifle, of knowing that 
it is sighted exactly correct all the 
time, and of knowing exactly where his 
bullet is going every time. As a proof, 
since 1892 I have killed over seventy- 
five head of big game, have missed 
three animals, and have had three get 
away wounded. To make such a record 
it is not only necessary that a man be 
a good shot, but he must have a good 
game rifle, including good game sights, 
and he must know his rifle as he does 
his alphabet. 

It usually takes me ten to twelve 
afternoons on the range to get a new 
and good rifle tuned up, sighted in, and 
to learn it thoroly. I must find out the 
most accurate and effective big game 
and reduced loads for it by group shoot- 
ing. Having found these, I must find 
the exact sight adjustment for every 
fifty yards from the muzzle to 500 yards. 
Then I must determine on the big game 
sight adjustment. Say this is 200 yards. 
I then find out with this sight adjust- 
ment just how high the rifle will shoot 
above the line of aim at 50, 100 and 150 
yards, and how far below at 225, 250, 
275 and 300 yards, I do the same thing 
with the reduced load, but at shorter 
ranges. I carefully determine the zero 
with both loads. Everything is checked 
up two or three times. Now, all this 
requires considerable shooting and ad- 
justment of sights back and forth. It 
requires that a very complete record b¢ 
kept. This record must not be an es 
timation—it must be exact. I must be 
able to adjust my sights to an inch on 
the target, and to record that adjust- 
ment so I can refer to it at any time 
and also again adjust the sights exact] 
the same. With micrometer sights read 
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ng to inches on the target I can fire 
one shot, adjust the sights exactly on 
at information, fire two or three more 


verification, and I am thru with 
that particular sight adjustment. With 
ordinary sights it might take me thirty 
shots to find an adjustment that would 
let me strike where I wanted to by 
holding three inches low. I don’t want 
such sights. 
in ammunition expended in one day on 





By my method I can save | 


the range enough money to pay for my | 


superior sight. When I have learned 
my rifle in this way I am ready to take 
it into the game fields, and then I see 
no reason for adjusting my sights in 
the presence of game, because I know 
that they are correctly adjusted—so, 
why move them? 

Next year it may be that the ammu- 
nition must be changed. For example, 
Dupont powders as now put out are 
much superior to those of two years 
ugo, and you can no longer get the old 
powders. If there is anything that 
causes a change in the sighting of a 
rifle it is a change in the powder used, 
because the rate of burning and the 
difference in pressure of various pow- 
ders cause a considerable change in bar- 
rel vibration, A change in powder 


makes it necessary to sight a rifle in | 


all over again to know it. This is par- 
ticularly necessary this year, because 
the development of the Dupont powders 
Nos. 17% and 15% are such 
improvement over the old Nos. 16 and 
15 that every well-informed rifleman 
will want to take advantage of them. 
Please note that this has nothing to 
do with a rifle to hit a deer with at 
fifty yards. It seems to me that in this 
Arms and Ammunition column we are 
taking it for granted that any American 
rifle, sights and ammunition is good 
enough to hit big game at fifty yards, 
und that here we are principally inter- 


ested in superior arms and_ superior 
inarksmanship. 
I know of two double micrometer 


sights on the market that are thoroly 
satisfactory. They are the Lyman No. 
‘S and the Lyman No. 103. Each of 
these is made of such excellent ma- 
terial that they will stand more abuse 
und more rough and tumble than any 
f the ordinary sights. I have had these 
sights on rifles for the past ten years, 
und they each have stood three years’ 
real exploring in Panama, one trip in 
Montana, and two trips to Canada—a 
pretty good test. Their cost is rather 
high these days, but it is not as high 
as the cost of the extra ammunition it 
takes to thoroly learn your rifle when 
you have sights without adjustments, 





or with ordinary adjustments, even if | 
you could learn your rifle with such | 


sights, which I will not admit, because, 
frankly, I do not believe I could do it. 
When I see a man come out with a 
ritle equipped with open sights, or with 
nen-adjustable sights, I always know 
that there is a man that I or any of 
lly pupils can outshoot, either at the 
ta:get or in the game fields, 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
Vashington. 











Here is a Diamond Pin. The Ed- 
for won it at Church Fair. There 
ere Ten Chances at Ten Cents a 
‘aper and took one Chance, The Pin 
s Worth seven Hundred Dollars. 
ditors like Diamonds. Sometimes 


iey Wear them in their Shirts, but 
enerally in their Mind. 
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member of the Team. 


shot Hercules Powder. 
reliable brand. 


facture of smokeless powder. 


Wilmington 





These wonderful records speak for themselves. 
remarkable success that we have attained in perfecting the manu- 





American Olympic Rifle Team 
Will Shoot Hercules Powder 


At the Official Ammunition Tryout held at Sea Girt, N. J., May 
18th and 19th for the purpose of selecting ammunition for the use 
of the American Rifle Team at the Olympic Games, Hercules 
Powder made a clean sweep and was chosen for the use of each 


‘The ammunition selected gave a mean radius, or average distance 
of each shot from the center of impact, of 3.41 inches for 30 con- 
secutive 10-shot groups fired from machine rest at 600 yards. 
Every target made by the winning lot was better than the average 
made in any similar test in recent years. 

When the American Rifle Team easily won out over the teams of 


all the Allied Nations at the Inter-Allied Games last year, they all 
This year our boys will shoot the same 


They show the 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
1017 Orange Street 


Delaware 
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BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten than this convuising tale of two amateur sportsmen who 
go ‘*back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a rare 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, ina style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 








Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splitting . . 1 hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my aw‘ul, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
open grate." ° a 
“I think your book splendid. You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

“* I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and «ot up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.'’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
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Tackling 
the Bass 
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This bonny fighter of lake 
and stream again climbs thru 
the ropes. 

Black Bass Waters are open 
every where. 

Out of some rocky shore, up 
from under the lily pad he 
eomes to test the skill of the 
angler and his tackle. 

It is our constant aim to en- 
courage the use of fine fishing 
tackle. Not only does it af- 
ford greater satisfaction, but 
it will, in the end, prove less 
expensive. Aside from this, 
every angler has a subtle and 
genteel pride in the possession 
of an outfit which he knows to 
be above reproach. 


BAIT CASTING RODS, in bam- 
boo and steel, standard lengths, 
$10 to $50. 

REELS, level winding and free 
spool, for bait casting, $5 to $50. 

LINES, from the soft braided 
to paraffin casting line, 50-yard 
lengths, $1 to $2.50. 

PLUGS We keep plugging 
along keeping up with the times 
in this line. Every conceivable 
conceit invented can be found in 
our stock. Buck Tail Spinners to 
Devil Bugs, Pork Rind devices 
and Casting Spoons. 

BASS FLIES, every standard 
variety, and the cork bodied bass 
bugs made famous by the Missis- 
sippi fishermen. 

FLEXIBLE and PHOSPHO- 
BRONZ casting traces, Lock Snap 
swivels. 

FOLDING LANDING NETS, 
short handles for wading, 30” for 
canoes, 48” two-piece handle for 
general use, equipped with soft 
cotton or waterproof nets. 

MOSQUITO REPELLANT, 
“KUMO,” for camp use, effective 
and pleasant censer lamp and ma- 
terial, 75c. Refills, 3 boxes for 
35c. 

FISHING CLOTHING, _ boots 
and shoes, camping goods of 
every description. 

Write for free general cata- 
logue, books on Motor Rambling, 
Men’s and Women’s Clothing, and 
for Travelers by, Road, Rail and 
Sea. 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


Ezra Fitch, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St., New York 
“The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World’”’ 
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A Scope Mount for a Springfield Rifle 
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Fig. 1—AA, dovetail blocks for scope mounts; F, %”x%’’ spring; OC, fork to snap over bridge of 
receiver; D, base of sight from ’03 rifle; E, bend spring slightly here to throw pressure on receiver 


bridge. 


Fig. 2—Fork on rear end of spring to fit on bridge of receiver. 
Fig. 3—Sight base to be riveted and brazed to spring, showing slot for sight spring filled with steel 


block to make more solid. 


Editur Outdoor Life :—Several months 
ago there were three or four queries 
in this magazine regarding a scope 
mount for a Springfield rifle. As no 
answers have appeared, I submit draw- 
ings of a mount which can be instant- 
ly applied to any Springfield that still 
has the fixed base for the rear sight 
left on the barrel. Two years ago I 
made about a dozen of them and users 
were ull well pleased with them. The 
only drawback is that the mount must 
be removed each time to insert a fresh 
clip of cartridges, but this does not 
delay the game much, as one man for 
whom I made a mount entered a 200- 


yard rapid-fire match with it and fired 
shots in a 


thirteen minute. Others 


no doubt, do better. The mov- 
able base of the rifle should have 
the slot in which the leaf spring 
lies filled with a steel block and be 
closely riveted to the spring before the 
combination is brazed _ together. If 
enough space is left between for the 
borax or other flux to run in, a glass- 
like scale, very hard to drill, will form, 
making it very hard to put on the 
blocks. 

I also send diagram of twenty shots 
fired with one of Mr. Newton’s seg- 
mental groove barrels using this sight. 
I claim no credit for the design of the 
mount, as this belongs to Mr. W. B. 
Knoble of Tacoma, Wash. 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 
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Two ten-shot groups at 200 yards from .30-’06 Newton-Pope barrel, Springfield action telescope 


sight. 
Japan wax. 


was replaced and after 10 shots rapid fire second group was shot. 


First string from cold barrel, bullets dry. 
After firing first string scope was removed and‘ used on two other rifles. 


Second string from hot barrel, bullets dipped in 
An hour later 
Black prints show second string 


Prints in oval first 5 shots of second string. Shooting done by G. L. Wotkyns prone without rest. March 
27, 1917. 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. 4 Fig Se j 
Full open sight Fine sight Too full. Not centered Not centered; Sight inclined. Sight inclir + 
Correct aim Low shot High shot Left shot too full 





Low left shot — Low right S »ot 
High reght shat A 
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| RMS Ano AMMUNITION) | 


Conducted by C. G. Williams. 
Correspondents are requested to en- 


close 2 cents in postage with their ques- | 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 
Please write questions clearly, legibly 
and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not 
as desirable for publication as _ real 
names. 





Would I have to use those chemicals 
in that ammonia preparation in cleaning 
rifle, if I used 31 grs. Lightning and 
150-gr., full metal-patched bullet in 
Springfield ’06? Do I have to resize the 
whole shell or just the muzzle of the 
shell?—A. C. Sawyer, Attleboro, Mass. 


Answer.—You would not necessarily 
have to use that preparation to clean 
your rifle, for there are several ready- 
made nitro-cleansers on the market that 
will give good results. We have never 
done much resizing of shells excepting 
where we were using the shells in two 
or more guns, and as no two chambers 
are exactly the same size, we always 
had some trouble in swapping guns and 
shells. We would advise that you re- 
size the whole shell, as generally it is 
the body of the shell that gives the 
trouble.—Editor. 


1, Where can I buy or order cart- 
ridges loaded for .30, ’06 Govt. in the 
following manner: 180 gr. umbrella 
point 2700 vel. and 150 gr. full jacket 
low velocity? 2. In_ restocking a 
Springfield with a sporting stock, what 
is the best manner to secure barrel to 
stock at fore-end? WHave- your dimen- 
sions for stock, but no mention is made 
of above fastening. 3. Can a 9 mm. 
Haenel-Mannlicher be re-barreled to use 
.256 Newton or some such cartridge? 
4. Can I secure umbrella-pointed cart- 
ridges for the 9 mm. Mannlicher, and 
where?—P. R. Backus, Hyder, Alaska. 


Answer.—You cannot buy any cart- 
ridges for the _ .30-’06 loaded with 
the 180-gr. umbrella point bullet and 
2700 foot-seconds velocity for they are 
not on the market. The .30-40 or 
Krag cartridge is loaded with this 
bullet, but giving a M. V. of only 
2,320 foot-seconds. No fastening is 
required to secure the stock to the bar- 


rel] other than at the receiver, and for | 


the sake of accuracy we would advise 
that none be used, also that the barrel 
does not be allowed to touch the wood 
of the stock at any place. You could 
readily have the Haenel-Mannlicher re- 
barreled to use any other cartridge, ex- 
cepting perhaps the .280 Ross series. We 
do not know of any pointed bullets 
made to be used in the 9 mm. Haenel- 
Mannlicher, unless it be the .35 Reming- 
ton auto pointed bullet weighing 170 
grs.—Editor. 


I would like to have a little informa- 


tion concerning the Remington Spring- | 


field single shot rifle for the 1906 am- 
munition, which I bought from Francis 
Bannerman Sons, New York. It can 
not be cleaned from the breech because 
the hammer is in the way. Don’t you 
think that big long hammer could be 
bent back so it could be cleaned from 
the breech and it would be. better to 
see the sights? The rear sight cannot 
be adjusted under 300 yds. . Is: there any 
Way to fix up a gun stock with big 
marks on it, and what can be done to 
mike it look good? Please tell me how 
is the U. M. C. 190-gr. soft-point bul- 
let and cartridges for hunting and tar- 
ge My rifle will take those cartridges. 
—-soren Hansen, Racine, Wis. 


nswer.—You cannot bend the ham- 


n of your rifle back so as to clean 
frm the breech, without remodeling the 
en ire internal mechanism of the rifle. 
In this ease you will be obliged to clean 


1 the muzzle. With the .30-'06 cart- 
rice there really is no need to change 
th sights up to 300 yds. A change of 
than 3/64 in. of the rear sight would 
ca se a lengthening of the range from 
i yds to 300 yds. and you would be 
Ss! oting only 6 inches high at 200 yds. 
Won shooting from a machine rest. The 
Vv itions of the human body will cause 
much deviation in the individual 
s s. The whole list of cartridges put 
by the U. M. C. Co. for the .30-'06 
are as accurate as any put out, and 

90-gr. bullet is a very good one for 
Be , if used on the soft point. Sand- 
ba -r your stock until smooth, wet with 
BE if used on the soft point. Sand 











less room. 








| Home-Cooking ! 


outdoors, cooked on a stove that op- 
erates just like your stove at home, yet 
more compact than a suitcase and takes up 


A REAL home cooked meal in the great 


The AUTO KAMP KOOK KIT is the best 
little vacation pal you ever had. 
ready, always on the job. It burns gasoline, 
regulates like a big stove. 
quickly on a cold day. No more mussing or 
fussing with smoky camp fires. 
hunting for dry wood. Eat when and where 
vou want to—and a REAL home-cooked meal. 


Prices, $7.50 to $40.00 


If your dealer does not yet carry 
them write for illustrated folder 


Prentiss Wabers Stove Co. 
_ 190 Spring St., 











Always 
Heats the tent 


No more 


Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 
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Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific in- 
vention, the wonderful new 
ai) discovery that relieves rup- 
Hture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to proveit. Protected 

y U. S. patents. Catalogue 
and measure blanks mailed free. 


y 4 Send name and address today, 
C. E. BROOKS, 102C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





CAMPING in COMFORT 








ga A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. \ 


-Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 


60c postpaid 
THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Deaver, Colo. 





ON THAT FISHING TRIP 





KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





THe HoME OF BETTER FINISHING 
AND DEVELOPING 



























on slightly used 


Cameras and Lenses of e 


SAVE 257 to 60% 
GRAFLEX -KODAKS 


description. 

Equal tonew. Save money. Write now for 

Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
of money. 





CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 218 124. Wabash Av. Chica” 


pac Army Auction Bargains | 
Tents $4.25 up|C W revolvers $265 up 
Saddles 4.65 up | Army Haversacks .15 up 
Uniforms 2.50 up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness 31.50| Army Gun slings .30 up 

x 1. ingle shot rifie for model 
Rhy isos cartridges, $7.77 Ball cart $3.80 per 100 
Nex 16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
pedia reference catalog—400 pages-- issue 
1920, matied 50 cents New Cirevler 10 cents 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, New York § 












then oil well with several 
linseed oil, allowing each 
coat to dry thoroly before applying the 
next. Finish by polishing with a soft 
woolen rag and lastly with the palm of 
the hand. The amount of rubbing given 
will determine the amount of polish that 
the finish will have.—Editor. 

How many times can you reload paper 
shells for a 12-ga. shotgun? Will they 
work good thru a Winchester repeater? 
Is the No. 7 chilled shot good for all- 
round use, or what other size is best? 
Do you think No. 7 chilled shot is the 
best for ducks, or what size is best? 
What is the trap load for a 12-ga. shot- 
gun? Is there any danger in reloading 
shotgun shells? Do the bullets of a 
250-3000 Savage ever shatter when they 
hit large animals? Is the .22 Winches- 
ter long rifle as strong as the .22 N. R. 
A.?—Floyd Otto, Florence Station, IIl. 

Answer.—One can reload paper shells 
from one to six times, depending upon 
the quality of the paper in the shell. If 
care be taken in crimping the shells 
they would work thru either a pump or 
automatic shotgun. There is no danger 
attached to reloading shells for shotgun. 
As No 7% chilled shot was the standard 
for trap shooting, we tested it out 
thoroly on ducks and decided in its 
favor for all types of shooting. As only 
2-ga. guns are used at the traps, there 
can be but one gauge for trap loaded 
shells. Probably the lightest load used 
at the trap is 3 drs. of bulk powder or 
24 grs. dense powder and 1% oz. No. 4% 
chilled shot, and the powder load is 
varied by % drs. in the case of bulk 
powders and 2 gers. in the case of dense 
powders until a maximum load of 3% 
drs. bulk or 30 gers. dense powder and 
14% oz. shot is attained. Occasionally 
the bullets of a .250-3000 Savage will 
apparently explode upon _ striking the 
solid flesh of large bulky animals, but 
not in the smaller ones, nor do they gen- 
erally fly to pieces until they hit some 
solid object, tho we have seen them fly 
to pieces on the pouch of a deer, but the 
pouch was literally torn to pieces. The 
standard .22 L. R. lacks considerable of 
having the power, range, penetration or 
accuracy of the .22 N. R. A. or other 
types of higher velocity .22 cartridges. 
—Editor. i. 


Is there any way of converting a 
‘Krag’ Military rifle, at moderate ex- 
pense, into a sporting rifle? I am told 
that if the frame were cut off the sight 
could not be brazed in again without 
ruining the rifling and that no sight in 


paper again, 
coats of hot 


a slot would be high enough.—E, R. G., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Answer.—You can readily convert 


your Krag into a sporting rifle, even to 
cutting off the barrel, for you do not 
need to braze on a new front sight stud 
but shrink on a ring, or as it is called 


on the Springfield, a “fixed stud,” which 
is only ‘a ring of metal bored out to a 
driving fit on the barrel and a dove- 
tail slot cut in it for the front sight. 
We would not advise that you try to 


braze on a front sight stud, as the other 
is very much easier, tho there is really 
no danger of hurting the barrel to braze 
the stud on.—Editor. 





cartridge is the U. S. Army and 
Navy using at present in their rifles? 
Which cartridge is the most powerful, 
the .30-40 or the .30 Government 1906? 
What is the midway height of each 
shooting at 400 yds. of each of the above 
eartridges? Which gun would you ad- 
vise taking for an all-around gun on 
an extended trip thru the West and 
Southwest, the Krag-Jorgensen’  .30-40 
Government rifle or the Winchester 
Model 1895 .30 Government 1906? What 
are your reasons for your preference? 
Would I have any difficulty securing 
either of the above cartridges in the 
sections mentioned, or in Alaska and 
Canada?—Frank Waterfield, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Answer.—The U. S. 
are using the cartridge officially noted 
as .30 ball cartridge, Model ‘06, com- 
monly known as .30-’06 or .30 Spring- 
field. The .30-'06 is-by far a more pow- 
erful cartridge than the _ .30-40. The 
height of the trajectory of the bullet, 
when shooting at 400 yds. is .30-'06 
height at 200 yds. 13.98 in.; .30-40 height 
at 200 yds. 28.08 in. We would advise 
the .30-'06, either in the Government 
‘model or Winchester Model 1895. Our 
principal reasons are that this gun and 
cartridge is the most accurate one in ex- 
istence. It is good at extremely long 
range or short range. As a game gun 
{t is hard to beat, and there is such a 
variety of loads in this one cartridge 
ease that the user can find a load suit- 
able for all types of game Also it is a 


What 


Army and Navy 
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more powerful rifle than the 
We do not believe you wil) find 
a store in North America, north of the 
Mexican line, where you cannot find 
both the .30-40 and the .30-’06 cartridges. 
—Editor. 


much 
.30-40. 





The star-gauging record card of my 
Springfield barrel shows the lands dia. 
as .3001 and the groove diameter as 
.3080. Are these figures, particularly the 
lands diameter, unusual in any way? It 
seems to me the lands diameter of .3001 
is unusually small. Do you think so? 
Have re-stocked my Springfield to a 
sporting model. To attach a sling. 
would you advise a band on the barrel 
or a lug brazed on as Adolph of Geneva, 
N. Y., does? The .45 cal. automatic am- 


munition used in the .45 Colt 1917 re- 
volver seems to be severe, to say the 
least, on this type of gun. Would you 
advise having the Colt people re-cylin- 
der this gun to use the .45 Colt double 
action ammunition?——J. F, Lergesch, 


Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—The record of your Spring- 
field is an extremely good one, tho the 
land diameter is .0001 in. larger than 


the standard; still it is within the maxi- 
mum tolerance allowed. In a rifle for 
our own use, we would prefer to have it 
.2999 in. or .0002 in. smaller than the 
one you have. The groove diameter is 
perfect. We would prefer a band around 
the barrel to having a lug brazed on, as 
we believe that the expansion would be 


more equalized thereby. As to having 
a new cylinder put in your .45 Colt, 
Model 17, that is entirely a _ personal 


matter. We would advise that you re- 
tain the old cylinder, chambered for the 
.45 Auto cartridge, and have a new one 
fitted and chambered for the other cart- 
ridge. We have not had any complaint 
as to the .45 Auto cartridge being hard 


on the barrel, but rather that it is se- 
vere on the hand and wrist of the 
shooter. We do not believe that the 


What are the ballistics of the .25, .30, 
.32 and .35 cals. for the Model 14, Rem- 
ington rifle? Also the ballistics of .32 
auto., .380 auto. and .38 auto., Colt? .22 
long, .22 long rifle, .22 Winchester Spe- 


Bullet M. V., 


Cartridge Wt. F.-S. 
20 Rem. «...° dais oe 2,127 
Cg ee 4 Se rae « « 562 2,330 
= ee ee eee 160 2,020 
00 Trem. B. Penn. scenes 170 2,020 
Be) a ee ee eee 157 2,150 
Ce ee 2,112 
35 Rem. + ee . 200 2,020 
20 Rem. Pt.. Serres 2,120 
22 Colt Auto... =item 964 
.380 Colt Auto ; 95 867 
owe S508E AMIEG.. ooo ioe -- 130 1,146.3 
38 S. & W. Special. os, OD 856.7 
068 Colt. Special...... 26 2m 857.6 
.44 S. & W. Special.... . 246 755.1 
ee NEE ha ceo bree Wes ; . 85 1.053.2 
RO ay ass © ost k ales . 1,004.4 
Ss ee te |, oa . 465 1,107.3 
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pressure of the .45 


cartridge is 





hig! 


enough to burn the barrel out, and w 


know that the erosion will be negligibls 


for the bullet is of too 


to escape between the barrel 


chamber.—Editor. 


How does the 


loose a fi 
to cause extreme pressure of the gases 
also any surplus gases have a tendenc 


and th 


.82 Special Winchester 


compare with the .303 Savage in killing 


power? 


Is the .32 carbine less effectiv: 


than the .32 rifle at 100 yds., and, if s 


how much less? Can you 


lets on sale? Are 7 


give me 
formula for a good load for the .32, as 
I expect to load my own shells? 
I use a lighter bullet than the regular 
170-gr. with success, and are lighter bul- 
mm. Mausers now 


the 
Could 


on sale in this country, and how do they 
compare with the .32 Winchester?—G,. H 


Skinner, Juneau, Alaska. 


Answer.—We would consider that the 
.303 Savage 
power, 


and the 
in killing 


.32 Special 
about equal 


caliber is 
range than 


bine in any 
fective at any 
it has less velocity. 
tween the .30-40 with 
the carbine with 22-in. 
ft.-sec. velocity and 121 
There are several .32-cal. 


30-in 


are lighter than the regular 170-gr. bul- 
used for reloading; 


let that could be 
also some bullets that are 
cartridges intended for rev 
reloading we would advise 


bullet and 30.8 grs. Dupont’s No. 16, giv- 
or 32.5 gers. 
16, giving 2,225 ft.-sec. ve- 
We believe that no 7 mm. Mau- 
sers are now for sale, excepting second- 
in the United States, 
companies made the 7 mm. Servian Mau- 
They are consider- 
than the 


ing 2,112 ft.-sec. velocity, 
Dupont’ No. 


locity. 
hand, 
ser during the war. 


ably more powerful 
cial.—Editor. 


cial, .38 S. & W. Special, .38 Colt Special, 


.44 S. & W. Special? and oblige.—John 
O’Kelley, Prineville, Ore. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the cart- 
ridges mentioned are: 

Trajectory, Inches 
M. E. 
Lbs. 190 200 300 400 500 
1,175 1,31 4.95 13.77 28.12 54.51 
1,216 .87 3.98 9.10 20.95 33.50 
1,450 1.27 5.91 15.61 33.21 61.15 
1,540 1.23 5.74 15.21 31.56 57.12 
1,610 1.14 §.25 14.45 30.68 57.18 
1,682 1.18 5.31 14.82 31.41 59.18 
1,811 1.28 5.93 16.17 32.61 62.20 
1,695 Lit 5.32 14.30 30.20 53.60 
Barrel Length 

152 in. 
166 3% in. 
379.4 5% in. 
257.5 6 in. 
258.1 6 in. 
168.4 5 in. 

87 

89.6 
122.6 


NOVEL METHOD USED IN STANDING AND KNEELING POSITIONS. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Next time you take the Springfield to the range, try looping the sling 


over the butt as per photos. 
stuff for magazine fire. 


the rifle, 


RO 
lbs. energy. 
bullets that 


loaded into 
olvers. For 
the 170-gr 





—Editor. 


were 
with the 
slight advantage in favor of the .303 on 
account of the heavier bullet. 
really 


The car- 
less ef- 
as 
The difference be- 
. barrel and 
barrel being 


tho many 


.32 Spe- 


This will only work in the standing and kneeling positions, but it’s g 
Try it.—W. C. Manly, Washington. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!”’ 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Expert Rifle Shooting 


Some game law violators are expert 
rifle shots. Recently a United States 
game warden and a New York state 
officer were furnished proof of this fact 
on the east side of Kenseco Reservoir, 
one of the great artificial lakes that 
furnish the water supply for New York 
City. A loon had been feeding near the 
shore and the officers had been watch- 
ing it and marveling at the length of 
time it stayed beneath the surface. The 
bird had worked out until it was at 
least 300 yards from the shore line, 
when a rifle ball was seen to splash 
close to it. 

To kill or attempt to kill one of these 
birds is a violation of the Federal Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act and of the state 
game law. It is also a violation of the 
state law to shoot game on any munici- 
pal water-works properties, as they are 
set aside as sanctuaries for all species 
of wild life. Naturally, the officers 
were interested in apprehending the 
shooter. 

The loon dove and came to the sur- 
face approximately 100 yards farther 
out. Another rifle ball struck this time 
very close to the bird. The bullets hit 
with a solid, hollow plunk and made a 
big splash, showing that they were 
fired from a high-power rifle. They did 
not richochet, which proved that they 
were not fired from the water’s edge, 
but from a considerable height. The 
officers, therefore, concluded that the 
shots must have been fired from the top 
of the high bluffs to the east of the 
lake, which would make the shooter in 
the neighborhood of half a mile distant 
from his mark. 

Again the loon came to the surface, 
cautiously showing only his head at 
first. No sooner had he fully emerged 
than a bullet struck almost under him. 
The next time he appeared he had no 
sooner come to rest than the marksman 
secured a bullseye. Without attempting 
to dive, the loon “skittered’”’ across the 
water a few yards and then flattened 
out, probably drilled through the body. 

During this shooting neither officer 
heard the discharge of a gun. Undoubt- 
edly a silencer was used, which is an- 
other violation of the New York law. 
All efforts failed to locate the shooter. 
Other loons were on the lake, but the 
violator seemed to be satisfied and did 
not attempt to kill any more of the 
birds. Any good rifleman might have 
been lucky enough to kill this bird with 
a single shot, but it is most remarkable, 
considering the distance, that a rifleman 
— place four bullets so close to the 
mark, 


Wolf, Fox or Dog? 


During the spring of 1919, Mr. Edward 
G Faile of Rosedale, Westchester 
County, New York, began losing his 
poultry in such an alarming quantity 
that immediate action became imper- 
ve. The thief was at first thought to 
be a fox, as the roosts were only visited 
at night and it was impossible to get 
a ood look at the varmint who success- 
fully avoided all traps set for his cap- 
ture. Later it was decided that it could 
not be a fox, as chickens were taken 
rom roosts too high for the largest fox. 
everal times the animal, or animals 
( there were two of them working to- 
gcc(her), were sighted by Mr. Faile and 
m mbers of his family, but due to the 
br light, the fox theory again gained 
lu.or, as the animals had the appear- 
are of foxes except for their size. One 

ning just at dusk Mr. Faile was lucky 
‘ igh to secure a fair shot as one of 
animals was approaching the hen- 
hoise. It was apparent that the rifle 
b had found its mark, but when the 
& .4 dogs closed in on the chicken thief 
* were badly cut up, and the animal 
Wild probably have escaped had it not 
be n for a timely charge from a shot- 
~ which ended the argument. 
e hide was sent to a prominent New 
taxidermist, who reported to Mr. 





© 





Faile that he could not identify it. The 
writer when told of the incident made 
a trip to Mr. Faile’s home, feeling con- 
fident that he would find the common 
Western coyote. Instead, he found the 
skin of an animal different from any- 
thing he had ever seen before. The 
brush, size and head were coyote; the 
body color was that of the common red 
fox; the ears were too short for a coyote 
and the fur was much too fine in tex- 


ture. 

Realizing that a hybrid had _ been 
taken, the skin and skull were brought 
to New York city and authorities con- 
sulted in an effort to find out exactly 
its origin. When the skin was first 
shown. to Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews 
and Dr. Harold Anthony, associate cura- 
tors of mammals, American Museum of 
Natural History, they decided that the 
animal was a coyote with a distinct dog 
cross, However, examination of the 
skull and comparison with the skulls of 
dogs and coyotes made them modify 
their opinion, and the final decision was 
that this animal was a second or :third 
dog-coyote cross. The only coyote char- 
acteristic found in the skull was the 
length of the nasal region. The skull 
was too broad and the brain cavity. 
while not swollen to the extent found 
in the domestic dog, was too large for 
that of a coyote. The prairie wolf has 
no depression or stop in front of the 
eyes as is found in all dogs, and in this 





respect the skull again showed the dog 


characteristics. 

Dr. Andrews offered the following as 
a possible solution of the taking of this 
animal in a section where coyotes have 
not before been found in the wild. Pos- 
sibly some one had a dog-coyote in cap- 
tivity which crossed with a collie, com- 
mon shepherd or possibly a police dog. 
The pups may have all failed to show 
any of the wolf characteristics, as is 
often true of the first cross. However, 
on the second or third cross the throw- 
back to the original strain became very 
pronounced, with the result that this 
animal was almost a true coyote type in 
appearance and had the characteristics 
of the wolf. 


Ducks on the Ohio 


By Tom Wallace, Associate Editor of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
Much is to be said in behalf of abo- 

lition of spring shooting of ducks from 
the point of view of the man who has 
no time or inclination to 
shooting, but who rejoices in the oppor- 
tunity to see wild life at close range. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
Ohio River swarmed with several varie- 
ties of wild ducks and with wild geese. 
Any boy who could carry a shotgun 
could kill ducks upon the sloughs in the 
river bottom, and hunters in skiffs 
found them easy to kill on the river. 
Geese were wary and few fell save to 
the guns of men of experience and pa- 
tience, but often the river was black 
with them just out of range. 

Before the abolition of spring shoot- 
ing ducks had grown scarce upon the 
Ohio in the vicinity of Louisville. Hunt- 
ers in motor boats still procured a few 
here and there, but it looked as if the 
time soon would come when they would 
be as rare as wild geese had been for 
many years. Since spring shooting was 





| 
brought to an end ducks have become 


nameeress within a few miles of Louis- 
ville. 
not hunted. 
ing and engaging. 
of the city runs a road which here and 
there approaches the bank and from 
which ducks on the water are seen in 
large flocks within five miles of the 
narbor. When the river is at flood 
stage some of the bottom fields along 
the public road and along an electric 
railway which runs to the county line 
are submerged. Here the ducks are seen 
often in large numbers from car win- 
dows or from automobiles. 

Wild ducks are wonderfully intelli- 
gent. This is illustrated by the differ- 


indulge in | 


They have learned that they are | 
Their boldness is surpris- | 
Along the river east | 
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Make the Vision 


Come ‘True 


Dreams of bringing down big 

game are reasonably certain 
tocome true this vacation if your 
rifle is equipped with 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


The Lyman principle of 
rear aperture sighting makes 
quick, accurate shooting 
easy. Lyman Combination 
Rear Sights and Lyman Re- 
ceiver Sights are made for 
all American and most 
foreign rifles. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, 
give us his name, the make, 
& model and caliber of your rifle, 
m and the sights you want. 
White for our Free Book on 
sights, shooting, care of guns. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


85 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 























The kodak catches the 
thrilling moments, 
shoots the beautiful 
views and snares the 
pleasant remembrances 
of your trip. 


Never fail to take 
a kodak along. 





Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. 


Denver, Colo. 















meet the demand of critical angling experts 
because theircorrect taper produces the proper 
action and balance and the necessary power to 
cast a long liae with ease and accuracy 


Send for Circular 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 


1245 East Ninth Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 











A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
treats the hundred and one questions that 
arise in daily speech and correspondence 

which are not treated ofin the dictionary. 


The New York Times: ‘‘The scope and plan of the 
volume, which is of handy size and alphabetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.’’ 


12mo, cloth, 240° pages. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
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ence in the attitude of the raft ducks 
of Florida water about the hotels and 
at points where shooting is permitted. 
Years ago when there was practically 
no enforcement of game laws in Florida, 


the coast hotels did not allow any one 
to shoot from their grounds or on ad- 
jacent waters from boats. The ducks 
were wholly unafraid of human beings 
at one end of Lake Worth in front of 


the Royal Poinciana Hotel, and hard to 
shoot at the other end of Lake Worth. 
Newcomers often believed them domesti- 
cated varieties when they first saw 
them sitting placidly upon the water 
near the piers and between the launches 
and sailboats. 

I supposed that the boldness of these 
bluebills where they were not shot was 
peculiar to that species, but abolition of 
spring shooting soon showed me that 
blue-winged teal,. mallard and other 
varieties which frequent the Ohio share 
with the raft ducks a disposition to take 


the fullest advantage of immunity and 
to make themselves at home where, and 
when, the guns of hunters are not 
feared. 


Beyond a doubt the effect of abandon- 
ment of spring shooting will be to bring 
back to the Ohio for fall shooting many 
more ducks than this generation of 
hunters would have seen had _ spring 
shooting continued. Had nothing been 
done to give the ducks a chance, the 
next generation would have found no 
duck shooting in this region. 

I have not for a good many years had 
much time for shooting, but only since 
spring shooting was forbidden by law 
have I seen enough ducks on the Ohio 
to revive my interest in a form of sport 
to which I once was devoted. I believe 
it is not exaggeration to say that from 
my home overlooking the Ohio twelve 
miles from Louisville I see nowadays 
upon the wing and upon the water, ten 
ducks as against one five years ago. 


Mice or Rabbits 


The winter of 1919-20 in the East was 
unusually severe, with snow laying on 
the entire season. Spring found many 
of the fruit trees completely girdled, 
and in some instances the bark was 
eaten away a foot or more above the 
ground. The snap judgment of many of 
the farmers laid all the blame on the 
rabbits, and the result is that in many 
sections the sentiment against Molly 
Cottontail is very strong. 

It is not our intention to contend for 
one instant that rabbits do not bark 
trees, nor that they did not do a certain 
amount of damage last winter, but after 
examining many cases where trees were 
badly barked, we are thoroly convinced 
that the bulk of the damage was done 
by mice and not by rabbits. The rabbit 
has a flat, shovel tooth, while the teeth 
marks on the trees in most instances 
showed the narrow, fine cutting which 
can only be done by the smaller rodents. 
The snow crust stayed on last winter so 
long that the mice were given absolute 
protection from the winged vermin that 
in ordinary years keep them in check. 

One instance was reported to the asso- 
ciation where a sportsmen’s club con- 
templated buying and liberating a large 
number of rabbits to furnish additional 
game in its vicinity. However, when 
the farmers learned of this plan they 
created such an uproar that it was 
abandoned by the sportsmen who did not 
wish to offend. 





Sportsmen’s Organizations 


At the present time the sportsmen 
are exhibiting unusual activity over the 
country in forming local and state-wide 
organizations. It is being rapidly real- 
ized by the shooters that unless the 
game laws are enforced, there will soon 
be nothing to shoot. 

Experience has shown that where a 
local organization backs up the authori- 
ties the law is respected. This is caus- 
ing the sportsmen of many communities 
to organize, and the growth of some of 


these clubs is most remarkable. From 
the standpoint of legislation, a_ state- 
wide association, with which the local 


clubs may affiliate, is sure to bring good 
results. 

Recently we received a letter telling 
us of the organization of a Colorado 
State Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion. The American Game Protective 
Association knows the men back of this 
move and feels sure that the sportsmen 
of Colorado will be greatly benefited. 
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Conserve Ducking Waters 


Mr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, has recent- 
ly sent broadcast a statement dealing 
with the necessity for immediate action 
in conserving our inland lakes and 
marshes. Mr. Nelson points out that the 
mass of evidence gathered by the Survey 
shows that ducks have increased under 
the present federal regulations, but that 
unless permanent breeding grounds and 
resting anc feeding grounds are estab- 
lished in a1 sections of the United 
States, we will not be able to hold the 
increase already gained. 

The Biological Survey is advocating 
the establishment throughout the coun- 
try of federal and state bird preserves, 
such areas to be strictly guarded during 
the breeding season, and portions of 
each to be set aside as a sanctuary the 
year around, while the balance is to be 
devoted to public shooting grounds dur- 
ing the open season. 

Mr. Nelson points out that it is a mis- 
taken idea that draining the water from 
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any given area is a benefit to the com- 
munity. In most sections, under intel- 
ligent management, swamps and marshes 
will yield a larger return than the same 
area with the water drained off and de- 
voted to agriculture. 
The following brief summary shows 
the productiveness of such territory: 
(1) Food and game fishes. 
(2) Wild fowl to be shot for sport and 
food. 
(3) Furs from such fur bearers as the 
muskrats, skunks and raccoons 
which frequent their borders. 

A natural ice supply. 

A definite and invaluable help in 
maintaining the underground 
water level in various parts of 
the state and in helping hold 
back the run-off of rainfall to 
prevent excessive erosion and 
other damage. 

Opportunities for healthful and in- 
teresting recreation for the citi- 
zens of the state. 

Where such water areas are in- 
cluded in state parks or reserva- 
tions, they lend themselves ad- 
mirably to educational uses and 
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help interest the people of the 
state in out-of-door life and in 
the natural resources of the 


state in the form of plant and 
animal life, which are such im- 
portant elements in supplying 
useful commodities. 


The experts from the Department of 
Agriculture have testified that many of 
the recent drainage projects have re- 
sulted in absolute failure and in most 
instances the only benefit derived goes 
either to the land promoters or the firm 
engaged in doing the draining. It is 
necessary that action should be taken 
immediately to prevent the further use- 
less draining of our marsh lands. 

Mr. Nelson says he believes that if a 
careful survey of the water and marsh 
areas in any state is made by men 
properly versed in plant and animal 
products, the result would show the su- 
perior value to the state of such water 


areas in their natural condition as 
against the value of the land which 
would be left, should the water be 


drained away. 
It is an established fact that ducks 


and geese vary in their flights and cross 
and recross the country in all directions, 
Therefore, the sportsmen of the country 
are distinctly benefited by every ad- 
ditional refuge established, even though 
not in their immediate vicinity. 

This association is greatly pleased to 
learn of Mr. Nelson’s stand on this most 
important subject, and we believe that 
a general policy should be established 
for the maintenance of water areas 
suitable for waterfowl, and that the next 
Congress should furnish the Biological] 
Survey with sufficient funds to carry out 
this work. 


The Original Peep Sight 


There are many different kinds of 
peep and globe sights on the market. 
but we are inclined to believe that the 
idea originated in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. Last winter, in 
company with Mr. Seth E. Gordon, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Board of Game 
Commissioners, the writer spent several 
days inspecting Pennsylvania’s game 
refuges and public shooting grounds. 

One morning when coming down the 
mountainside, we saw ahead of us two 
men and two boys. The men were ap- 
parently carrying poles across their 
shoulders. However, when we caught 
up with them, we found that the poles 
were muskets fitted with the original 
home-made peep-sight. These muskets 
had been bored out to handle a charge 
of buckshot. Around the barrel and ex- 
tending its full length had been fas- 
tened a piece of tim pipe from two to 
three inches in diameter. It developed 
that these men were fox hunters. When 
a fox was sighted the rest was easy. 
The gun was brought to the shoulder, 
but in place of looking over the ordi- 
nary sights, the gunner looked down 
thru this tin pipe, and woe be unto the 
fox that appeared at the other end of 
the tunnel! The owner of one of the 
guns said there was “nothing to it;” 
that whenever a fox appeared in the 
opening it meant one more hide to ship 
to the fur dealer. Mr. Gordon said that 
this type of firearm was nothing un- 
usual and that there were many guns 
in the mountains fitted up the- same 
way. 

We do not know how this system 
would work out in wing shooting. Most 
foxes we have seen in the wild were 
moving when sighted, which would 
amount to practically the same thing, 
altho, of course, calling for a much 
shorter lead. 








Fire and Game 


This association has received a letter 
from a member complaining of the dam- 
age done to quail in Florida by the ac- 
tion of the cattlemen in burning large 
tracts of territory late in the winter in 
order that an early crop of grass may 
be secured. The plan of burning off 
the remains of last year’s crop is not 
confined to Florida, but is practiced in 
many other states, and it undoubtedly 
works a great hardship on game. How- 
ever, it must be beneficial from an agri- 
cultural standpoint, or farmers and cat- 
tle raisers would not burn their lands. 
If burned too early in the season, the 
cover and food supply is wiped out to 
the disadvantage of all wild life. If 
done too late, the nesting birds are dis- 
turbed. Surely, if it is necessary to 
burn off the dead grass left from the 
preceding season, this burning .should 
be so timed as to do the least possible 
damage to the game. 


Canned Quail 


Thru the activities of U. S. Deputy 
Game Warden E. M. Yerger four cans 
of “oysters” were seized recently in 
Chicago by Mr. Edward St. Clair, 4 
state game warden of Illinois. When 
these cans were opened for inspection 
they were found to contain eightven 
dozen bobwhites. The shipment was 
made by a well-known fisheries cvm- 
pany from Memphis, Tenn., and, of 
course, was in violation of Section 4 of 
the migratory bird treaty act becaise 
it was made in violation of the laws of 
Tennessee. 

Men will probably “bootleg” game 43 
long as the returns therefrom warr :nt 
the risk. The only thing that will d: ‘er 
them is heavy penalties. This case 45 
been reported for prosecution and wé 
hope that after the violators have — °t- 
tled with the federal court they ~ ill 
consider the business unprofitable 
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Ducks Damage Crops 


One of the stock arguments of the 

nner desiring spring shooting thru 
the North and Middle West is the old 
story that in the South and in California 
men are hired to shoot waterfowl be- 
cause of the damage they do to the 
crops, and that in those sections the 
birds are simply killed and wasted, and 
that the gunners farther north are un- 
justly discriminated against in that they 
are not allowed to kill a few birds dur- 
ng the northern migration. 

As far as this association has been 
ible to learn, there is not the slightest 
foundation for these reports at the pres- 
ent time; in fact, eight or ten years ago 
the writer did his best when in Califor- 
nia to locate one of these rice growers 

wheat farmers who was hiring men 
to shoot ducks and geese, but without 
success. Altho we did considerable 
shooting in that state, no ammunition 
was furnished gratis by any of these 
men and the nearest we came to locat- 
ing one of the hired hunters was a man 
who was employed to ride fences and 
who occasionally galloped out toward 
the flocks of feeding snow geese and 
fired a Colt .45 to drive them up off the 
wheat. 

At a recent meeting of the Sixth Na- 
tional Game Conference of the American 
Game Protective Association, Mr. George 
A. Lawyer, chief U. S. game warden, told 
of a meeting of the rice growers in the 
Sacramento Valley, called in an endeavor 
to ascertain the exact amount of dam- 
age these men suffer from the ducks 
and geese. The result of this meeting 
was an admission from the rice growers 
themselves that perhaps 50 per cent of 
the damage to the rice crops was done 
by blackbirds, 25 per cent by crows and 
the balance was attributed to water- 
fowl and other species of grain-eaters. 

Mr. Lawyer also reported that several 
seasons ago the Biological Survey was 
requested to issue many permits to gun- 
ners to kill ducks and geese in this 
section to prevent the damage they were 
doing to the rice crops. An investiga- 
tion was made and permits were issued. 
However, due to flagrant abuse of these 
permits by some of the holders, they 
were all revoked. It is a very strange 
coincidence that, considering the fact 
that blackbirds did 50 per cent of the 
damage and the crows 25 per cent, and 
while neither of these birds are pro- 
tected by federal or state laws, none of 
the rice growers were found pursuing 
these robbers with shotguns in an ef- 
fort to protect their crops. 

Another admission that Mr. Lawyer 
secured from the rice growers was that 
no damage had actually been done in 
the fields by the ducks until the latter 
part of September, and yet the petitions 
had urged the Biological Survey to is- 
sue permits to kill these birds as early 
as the 15th day of August. 

Dr. A. K. Fisher, in charge of eco- 
nomic investigations of the Biological 
Survey, also related an incident at the 
conference bearing on the same subject. 
A few years ago some farmers near 
Echo, Ore., complained to the Biological 
Survey of the geese injuring their wheat 
an d made the claim that unless permis- 

nm to kill them was granted, they 
would have to replant thousands of 
acres, Investigation was made, and no 
permits were issued. The survey took 
the trouble in the fall to check up the 
elevator receipts from the fields in ques- 
tion and found that the parties who had 
made the claim that it would be neces- 
sary to replant, had harvested a much 
larger crop than in any previous year. 
t is a well-known fact that clipping 
the green shoots of the wheat at the 
per season will cause it to stool and 
re sprouts will grow than would oth- 
ise be the case. This same thing has 
n done in many of the Northern 
tes by turning sheep and cattle in on 
wheat fields to feed. 
here is no question but that ducks 

geese at times do great damage to 
farmer, and the agricultural inter- 
must be protected. However, it is 
ell-known fact that shooting a few 

s does not permanently drive them 
vy from their feeding grounds. Where 

necessary to drive birds away from 
£' wing crops, an attack at night with 
I vorks will prove far more effective 
t shooting them with lead during 
t! day. Mr. Lawyer told in his re- 
nr <s of an acetylene gun that had 
t patented for this purpose which 
proved very effective. Our investi- 
~ ms have so far proved that the 
gE t bulk of complaints of this nature 
a! registered by men who wish to shoot 
&° \e during the closed season. 
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BOOK S ror the 
SPORTSMAN 


Practical Fly 








Fishing, by Larry St. 


John; 175 pages; $1.25. 
This is a companion book to the 
author’s, “Practical Bait Casting,” and 


like that little book it is offered mainly 
as a text book to help the novice thru 
places where there is rocky bottom, 
rough water and other hard wading. 


Fisherman's Lures and Game Fish Food, 
by Louis Rhead; 186 pages; illustrated; 
$4; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
A new method of trout and bass fish- 

ing—with new lures which exactly imi- 
tate nature—is most interestingly des- 
cribed in this most up-to-date book by 
an expert of many years experience. It 
is a thoroly practical book with illustra- 
tions in color of the lures, instructions 
how to make them, and chart plans 
showing where to fish in lakes and 
brooks. The author’s method is far be- 
yond the experimental stage, and his 
lures have been used for years by ex- 
perts in all parts of this country. 


Automobile Starting, Lighting and Igni- 
tion Systems, by Victor W. Page; 815 
pages, illustrated; $3. Norman W. 
Henley Pub. Co., New York. 

This is a practical treatise on latest 
automobile starting, lighting and igni- 
tion system practice. Full directions are 
given for making all repairs and com- 
plete instructions for locating troubles 
with meters. This book is unusually 
complete, as it also includes descriptions 
of various accessories operated by elec- 
tric current, such as electrical gear 
shifts, brake actuation, signaling de- 
vices, vulcanizers, etc. 


Golf for Beginners and Others, by Mar- 
shall Whitlatch; 280 pages, illustrated; 
$2.25. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


The object of this book seems to be 
to teach the player how to teach him- 
self, rather than how to imitate the 
method of others. It contains numerous 
illustrations which will be of great help 
in learning the correct positions and 
strokes. The book is especially designed 
for the golfer who begins to play after 
reaching maturity, when the muscles are 
no longer flexible and cannot respond 
to the rules laid down by many profes- 
sional teachers. 


Conservation Reader, by Harold W. Fair- 
banks; $1.20; illustrated; 216 pages; 
World Book Co., -Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

The intelligent young reader of this 
book cannot fail to broaden his knowl- 
edge of facts as well as his knowledge 
of words. The teacher will find an ally 
in Conservation Reader, for, besides be- 


ing an excellent reader, the interests 
that it arouses will help to motivate 
work in geography, economics, history, 
and science. The book is especially 


recommended for use by such organiza- 
tions as the Campfire Girls, Junior 
Audubon Societies, Agassiz Associations, 
Woodcraft Leagues, and Boy Scouts. 


Carita’s New World, by Lucy M. Blanch- 
ard; 342 pages; $1.50 net. The Page 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Carita is one of the choicest books for 
girls we have yet had the pleasure of 
reading. The author understands girl 
life. She writes in a happy vein, and 
her stories are full of surprise. There is 
a naturalness about this story that adds 
greatly to the other items of worth. A 


book you will enjoy reading, and will 

gladly recommend to others. 

The Enchanted Golf Clubs, by Robert 
Marshall; $1 net; illustrated; 152 
pages; Fred’k. A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 

Major Jacky Gore, being madly _ in 


love with a millionaire American widow 
who is also a golf enthusiast, is driven 
into a jealous frenzy by the golfing ex- 
ploits of his fellow clubman and rival in 
love. On the spur of the moment he 
challenges this champion to a match on 
the St. Magnus links, allowing himself 
one week to learn the game. A fair 
field to win the lady is the stake. 


We are in receipt of a beautiful book 
from the Alabama Department of Game 
and Fish, entitled “Alabama Bird Day 
Book.” It is replete with bird pictures, 
verses and bird descriptions—all very 
interesting to the ornithologist and bird 
protector. 









Bring them to your lakes, streams 
and marshes by planting the food 
that ducks fly hundreds of miles 
to find such as Wi'd Celery, Wild Rice, Pond Plants. ‘t 
THE BEST FISHING is found around beds of Wild 
Celery. Sago Pond Plant and Chara. 
SPRING PROTECTION means big fall flights; extensive 
drainage makes feeding and resting places scarce. Take 
advantage of these conditions by planting Musk Grass and 
Duck’s Meat now and using our duck bait; what the 
ducks don’t eat this fall will grow for next year. Free 
literature. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, 
Dept. A214, Oshkosh, Wise. 




























Puncture proof 
tube free. 


Prices cut in half. The 
excellent service they’ll 
give will make you one 
of the thousands now 
using SPAULDING 
TIRES exclusively. 


Guaranteed 
6000 Miles 


Special double tread tires built 
onnew machinery gives extra 
mileage with practically no 
blowouts. A mighty big bar- 

gain! 

“Prices Include Tire and Tube 
Size Tires Size Tires ° 
28x3 $6.90|34x4 $11.35 V4 
30x3 7.15) 33x4}¢ 12.50 
30x3% 8. rr oeneis = os 

.- 32x3% 8.9 x44 13. 
b eer OE 10.20 | 36x45; 13.75 
FREE 32x4 10.55 | 35xS . 
R 33x4 11.00|37x5 
RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 

Every tire guaranteed. Send $2 00 de- 
osit on every tire ordered, or deduct 5% LG 
lisecount if full amount accompanies order. 9 
We’lt ship subject to your examination. 
3tate straight side. cl. plain or non-skid 
fesired. Prompt shipment—order today. 


SPAULDING TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
1654 OGDEN Ave-Dept EEEICHICAGO, ILL. 


Casting Tackle and Methods 


By O. W. SMITH 
(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 

















Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream of 
Mr. Smith’s casting knowledge. It is a frank, 
careful and accurate discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of casting 
with short rod 
and = multiply- 
ing reel, be- 
ginning with 
rod materials 
and working 
through to reels 
and landing 
tools. We know 
of nothing quite 
sO complete. 
The novice will 
find here just 
the tackle in- 
formation he 
has been so 
long seeking. In 


the second half 
of the book the 
author discuss- 


es actual fish- 
ing, how to cast 
over a 
varieties of 
waters. As well 
as being a safe 
guide, the book 
is entertaining- 
ly written and 





will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature 
touches. Beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of the author’s own taking. No modern 
angling library can be considered complete without 


this latest and best “‘bass book.” 
PRICE $2.85 POSTPAID 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 








Tell 'em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 



















and Kamp-it 


Utility clothes for lifeinthe open. Styles 
for men and women, fully illustrated in 1920 
Style Book sent free on request. 










Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Hickory St. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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Wiccter 
on% Or. QF 


¥2 or ¥a Oz. 
WITH BUCKTAIL 





Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips-AJ,. FOSS- 


4712 COLUMBUS RD. 


*CLEVELAND: | 















Since 1839, 81 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrated “‘KENTUCKY’’ Reel 
in the same location, and all the knowl- 
edge gained by these years of experience 
is put into their reels today. 

Let us send you our booklet 


B. C. MILAM & SON 
Main Street Frankfort, Ky. 


THE MILAM “Renan 
Q) 




















A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 







From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 






It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editorof Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.25 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.35 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - - COLORADO 
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Canine Nervous Disorders 


The part played by the canine nervous 
system in its relation to a dog’s health 
has been greatly overlooked; I have nev- 
er seen a discussion of this subject or 
heard of one, but owing to the fact more 
or less that the modern dog has been 


| purposely and continuously inbred, near- 
| ly always by design, but sometimes thru 


lack of precaution, the modern dog, es- 
pecially those breeds and strains devoted 
to the interest of the dog show world, 


suffer much more than is generally 
known (even by veterinary surgeons) 
from derangements, mostly hereditary, 


of the nervous system. Many cases, very 
many, of obscure origin, and obscure and 
perplexing diagnosis and understanding, 
are entirely due to nervous conditions 
often to a neurotic diathesis. The stain 
of inbreeding on the canine nervous sys- 
tem I can only say regretfully will never 
be wiped out, it is so thoroly impressed 
on our modern dogs, and as I observe 
it it is steadily increasing. The disagree- 
able feature of the situation is that these 
conditions are not recognized and there- 
fore no precautions are taken to miti- 
gate them and reduce them. The mating 
function in dogs is not so responsible 
for these nervous conditions as it might 
be; in fact, this phase of the subject I 
do not think worth considering beside 
the hereditary one. Man’s manipulation 


| of the breeding of the modern dog has 


produced a wonderful animal from the 
standpoint of intelligence, beauty and 
usefulness to man, and more especially 
in fixing definite types of dogs, etc., 
But this almost unbelievable per- 
fection of breeding has been disastrous 
to the nervous organism. It has not en- 
tered into the head of dog breeders that 
a dog could be neurotic or transmit neu- 
rotic tendencies to his offspring or, if 
it did, where other objects are obtained, 
like perfection of type, great game-find- 
ing qualities, etec., which are _ prof- 
itable to dog breeders, small attention 
would be given to something that is not 
apparent on the surface, and that does 
not constitute a serious interference with 
sales. The city dog is now in much 
larger proportion per inhabitant than the 
country dog, and the ratio of dogs bred 
from blood relations, or inbred, is much 
higher in city dogs; the strain of city 
life on the dog, the growing artificial 
existence of city dogs, in conjunction 
with their weakened nervous organism, 
is bound to produce neurotic conditions 
in the canine race. These conditions, like 


other similar conditions, increase in com- 
pound ratio. If we knew more about 
the correct feeding of the modern dog 
from a bio-chemical standpoint the harm 
done by inbreeding might be lessened 
but we don’t; we think we do, tho. A 


dog is generally fed whatever he rel- 
ishes, and whatever is handy and avail- 


able and cheap. They say he is carniv- 
erous; therefore, feed him meat. Sound 
reasoning in connection with the prim- 
itive dog, but the modern city dog is a 
modified organism, and the modern mod- 
ifications of the canine organism vary 
considerably. While the process of evo- 
lution of the modern dog is going on, 
and who can dispute that it is, the effect 
of food on the race will make itself felt 
to a greater degree than ever. These 
things are brought home to the trained 
observer with a large dog show experi- 
ence much more so than anyone else 
There is one thing that relieves an ani- 
mal to some extent from his neurotic 
condition, and that is his obliviousness 
to his organic functions. In the human 
subject we know that if the mind dwells 
on, say digestion, the normal automatic 
action of the organ is disturbed, which 


reacting back on consciousness, brings 
about mental apprehension, so that a 
vicious circle is established. Moral 


pleasurable excitement brought about by 
outdoor sport, camping, etc., more or less 
relieves this condition, but in the dog 
and more so as we descend in a scale 
of animal life, there is a greater degree 
of obliviousness to pernicious mental in- 
fluences of functional derangements 
Letting down the bars to the inroads of 
distemper, that causes the calamitous 
mortality among dogs, in my judgment 
is largely controlled thru the nervous 
system; the centers in the spinal cord 
presiding over the control of immunity 
lose their tone (especially at dog shows) 
and then the organism is rendered sus- 
ceptible to the class of diseases con- 
trolled by the various nerve centers 
There are two groups of nervous mor- 
bid states—neuroses proper and psycho- 
neuroses. In the dog we generally have 
to deal with neuroses in connection with 
hereditary diathesis as the main contrib- 
utory factor, due to inbreeding, and | 
may say in passing that the percentage 
of inbred dogs is much higher than peo- 
ple suspect it is. The intricacies of ner- 
vous conditions are, of course, too com- 
plex to discuss here, but there is, no 
doubt, a much larger proportion of ca- 
nine diseases that can be directly trace- 
able to a nervous origin than can be 
imagined. 
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THE CHASE ENDED AND THE BEAR PACKED, DOGS AND HORSE ARE ENJOYING A 
REST. WYOMING SCENE PHOTOGRAPHED BY N. W. FROST. 
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Kennel Queries 
Dept., Outdoor Life, 


Denver, 


Kennel 
‘olo.: 
Dear Sir—I have two Airedale pups 

about 6 months old. One is large, well 

developed and very aggressive, while the 

)ther is small, rather timid and has nev- 

er done well. He jerks and quivers when 

asleep, and if he eats more than twice 

a day he will vomit. His chest and 

front quarters are all that could be de- 

sired, but his hind quarters are very thin 
and almost look as tho he had rheuma- 
tism. He is very fast and sure on his 
feet, but sometimes after running he 
will turn and bite at his rear end. He 
eats well and has always been fed puppy 
biscuits. His coat is in good shape and 
he does not appear to be sick. Has this 
pup worms? What shall I do to shape 
him up? M. SAVAGE, Tabernash, Colo. 


Answer—We trust the following will 
bring your dog around all right: 

Dose for worms—Areca nut, 40 grains. 
Oil of male shield fern, 3 minims. 

Give this in a capsule, and follow in 
three-quarters of an hour with an ounce 
of castor oil, after a fast of twenty-four 
hours. The areca nut must be freshly 
grated.—W. C. C 


Dear Sir—In Outdoor Life for May I 
noticed Mr. Betker’s letter and your re- 
ply to him advising areca nut and oil of 
male fern. 

We have an Airedale, Oorang stock, 4 
years old, weighs about fifty-five 
pounds. Over two years ago we noticed 
symptoms of tapeworm, hard lumps on 
his back, which he would bite and have 
them sore and bleeding, and he also 
passed little, flat pieces of worm. 

We tried almost every remedy known 
and had him treated by two different 
veterianrians, always starving him for 
twenty-four hours, and never got a sin- 
gle result. 

We decided to try the areca nut and 
male fern oil on our dog, and can assure 
you we were very glad when we found 
he had passed a tapeworm about nine 
inches long. We had quite a time giving 
him the dose. He spit the first one out, 
and after grating more areca nut (and 


more skin off my fingers) and missing | 


the second dose, he vomited that. After 
that we did not expect any results and 
so were agreeably surprised. Every 
time we give him worm medicine he 
vomits it right up. 

With the tapeworm he passed another 
pinkish colored worm, very tough, about 
two and a half inches long. Was this a 
round worm? We thought of giving him 
some santonine, which you advise for 
round worms, but do not know how 
much to give him or how much olive oil. 

Since getting rid of the tapeworm the 
sores have disappeared from his back 
and we are very grateful to you, for we 
think a whole lot of this fellow. He is 


a very intelligent, good-natured dog; a 
good hunter and a splendid watchdog, 
and is very lively and full of fun, in 
spite of the worms. 


Was the 3 minims of male fern oil 
mentioned in your answer to Mr. Betker 
a misprint? The druggist told me to 
give him 30 drops. 

My husband buys Outdoor Life every 
month at the stands, but we thought if 
you. would be kind enough to advise us 
by mail we would not have to wait for 
our answer to appear in your columns, 
as we would like to give him the treat- 
ment soon as possible. 

RS. MABEL RICHARDSON, 
419 Gua St., Hillcrest, Merchantville, 


\nswer—The second worm you de- 
scribe was the round worm, “Lumbri- 
coides.” Probably he is free from them, 
but if you dose him for them give two 
£rains of santonine, on an empty stom- 
a for three consecutive mornings, and 
follow in three-quarters of an hour with 
a full ounce of olive oil. 

‘hree minims of male fern was not a 
misprint. A minim is one-sixtieth part 
of a fluid drachm. The druggist who 
u you to give him thirty drops ought 
to have known that it was a toxic or 
PO.sonous amount.—W. C. C. 
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| You can never tell what’s inside 
|| -f a nut until you open it. 

Don’t crush the kernel of thought 
at grows in every thinking mind. 
Nothing succeeds without it.— 
ill Andy, 











Knit your own Fish Nets—Landing nets, Hoop nets, Seines, 
Hammocks, etc., may be easily and quickly made, at little cost 
Our Illustrated Instructions will teach you how in one hour. Also 
how to catch fish the year round. Send for particulars right now. 


W.E. Clayton & Co., 








: ® Take to the Open Road 3 


o Carry your bed and shelter with you. Go “3 
5 where you please, stop when you please, G 
c and sleep sound and comfortably in— ra 


e The “Red Seal” 
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Auto-Porch Bed &% 









| An ideal, extra-comfortable folding sports-bed for two people. Has “4 
G a flexible spring mattress, anc folds to a roll 47 inches by 7 inches: yy 
G weighs about 50 pounds. Special Tourists’ Combination, No. C-5, P| 
=] consisting of Bed, 7x7 Tent and Dust Cover, $50.00. os 4 
re Folder 213 tells you how to get greater Vacation 9 
5 Comfort at a moderate cost. Write for it today. re 
e . 
° B Bed and + 
( The Schaefer Tent & Awning Co. Tent folded and 2 
> : 
c Denver, Colorado - wrapped in waterproof 
| i e shp cover c 
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64 N. Main St., Altoona, Kansas 


Insist on the GENUINE 


HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS 


See them at your dealers 


The John J. Hildebrandt Company 


Logansport Indiano 
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American Game Protective Association 


Support the Sportsman’s CREED. 


Every sportsman, hunter and lover 
of the wild, should be an active mem- 
ber of the American Game Protective 
Association, which is striving to pro- 
tect and breed a plentiful supply of 
game for the future. 


Upon the game depends all of the 
sportsman’s chance for pleasure afield. 
Is he square with himself or with his 
game if he refuses to give a portion 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 


| enclose a check for $.................- to cover dues of $1 and 2 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


Publication Price including — forcing authorities 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property 
around Subscription in American Game owners and also their feelings 
publication Price Protective 5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers 
wanted Association 6 Never be a fish-hog. 
i Ss — . a es 00 7 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
> benny sone - . 50 oo ae 2.00 cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
i a &@© © © e@ 50 o2e ec oe » ES trophies. 
pl Recreation - ; 50 3.00 8. Study and record the natural history of 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 3.50 game species in the interest of science 
btn Sporteman - 2.00 2.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Wild Life - - - - - 3.00 2.50 gontioman. 
a 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine BGigmed ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccces-sevesecccscscsecececes 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. IE Js ic thc edaddconsadedacbecdvadedviseve 


of his time and money to protect and 
increase it? 


Hundreds of American sportsmen are 


now members. Are you one of them? 
Each new member means more 
power behind the Hand. 
NOTE: The magazines listed below are 


heartily in sympathy with our work. When you 
fill out the Membership Coupon, check the 
magazine you are most interested in and it will be 
sent to you for one year. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1 Never in sport endanger human life 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally. 
3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for better laws, and uphold the law-en- 
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Keep Your Gun Right 


wa) The clean gun is a sure gun—one that will last for years. 


h by rust or corrosion he can buy. Most 

dealers have Marble’s Equipment—f you 

can’t get what you want, order direct. : 

Send for the Marble’s Catalog. GS SSS eal 
SFU a Nonon ane 


re 
Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and 
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Field Cleaner 
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fi, removes all lead, rust or powder residue. Made of over branch, weight dropped thru 

CW sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally _ barrel, move gun. back and forth. 
Rgesq bent, spring tempered steel wire—may be attached to Gets all bad spots easily, quickly. | | 
Wee any standard rod. 55c. State caliber wanted. State caliber, 85c. Shotgun Pull 
CaN Thru—Same construction as Field ' 
=é : 
yy Shot Gun Cleaner Cleaner—for all shotguns, $1.10. 
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Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, 
for it can be packed in a small 
space and when screwed together 
it’s as solid as a one-piece rod— 
can’t wobble, bend or break. Three 
brass sections, with two steel joints, 
steel swivel at its end. May be 
had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 
inches long, $1.10. Give caliber 
and length desired. 


Nitro-Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep 
sportsmen’s equipment free from 
rust—it quickly dissolves the resi- 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not 
to injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your 
gun clean and prolong its life. 85c. State gauge wanted. 
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Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent 
rusting or pitting—perfect protection for 
any gun. Qne oiling lasts for years. 
For shotguns or rifles, 55c; for re- 


volvers, 25c. State due of all powders. A perfect lu- 
Gite. gauge or caliber  bricant, 2-oz. bottle, 25¢; 6-oz. can, 
wanted. 55c. By mail 10c extra. Sample free. 














MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


571 DELTA AVENUE 355 GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
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Same construction as Rifle Cleaner—loop can be put 


J Marble’s Cleaning Wy 
x 6 Implements are needed by every gun owner—the best insurance against destruction 
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GUN SIGHTS 
Make Deadly Aim Certain 
PEROCIOUS grizzly, frisky 


squirrel, distant bull’s eye—that 
certainty of knowing you will hit comes 
with the use of Marble’s Sights. After 
trailing big game for hours you will probably get 
only one shot—you want that shot to count. 


Seasoned hunter, beginner—you’ll find Marble’s Sights 
exactly to your liking. Their use will instantly improve your 
shooting. There’s a fund of information on gun sights and Gold Bead aera 
Outing equipment in Marble’s catalog—postal brings a copy. ji, _—  : Front Sights , bs 
Every hour in the open calls for Marble’s Safety Pocket and ‘Yi Guaranteed to show up well in 
Camp Axes, Gun Rods and Cleaning Implements, Hunting / dark timber—will never blur. Show the same color 
and Fish Knives, Fish Gaff, Waterproof Matchbox, Com- // on different colored objects. For 
passes, Auxiliary practically all rifles and revolvers. 
Cartridges and Shell Stand hard usage—very greatly im- 
Extractors. Sold by prove the shooting. $1.65. 
nearly allstores—or- 
 pihegen agg a Marble’s Improved Front Sight 
if you cant fin Enables shooter to make accurate shots at any 
what you want. range without adjusting rear sight. Object 
ew aimed at can be seen under or over bead. Choice 
of \% or %-inch ivory or gold bead. $1.10. 


Marble’s V-M Front Sight 


The ideal front sight to use with Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight. Embodies a principle new to most shooters, but 

it gets results. Face and lining of aperture made of Pope’s 
Island gold—easy to see in any light and will not blur. $1.65. 


' Marble’s Standard Front Sight 

Flexible a7 => , ’ A high grade, dependable sight for all sporting rifles. The 
Rear Sight i LEZ * ) ivory or gold bead instantly reflects the faintest ray of light 
See the. henver Che , y/ ail and makes early dawn or twilight shots more certain, 

: = Choice of ivory or gold bead, %s, %2 or Minch. $1.10. 
goes after big game, the // 
small game hunter or target 4 : : 
shooter. There is probably no Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight 
other sight as generally known Leaf is firmly held in position by spring ei 
or as highly endorsed. Can’t & of long flat part when either up or down— q 
be injured by blows or shocks can be instantly put in either position. y 


back instantly. 

ferent discs furnished. 
State make, model and 
caliber. $3.60. 


and front sights. List price, $1.10. 


“a é . . / 4 q —*¢€ ; ; . 
why steve ——e fa 6When folded down it permits free use of peep —e eV 
Y 


) Marble’s Duplex Sight 
f y— The only all-purpose sight adapted to every rifle’s use. Y¢-in. gold bead 
’ for target practice and yame in ordinary light or on snow; ¥-in. white 
enamel bead for game in poor light. Two 
sights in one—each perfect. Made for 
Win. 1894; 25-35, 30-30 and 32 W.S.; Marlin 1893 (state caliber); 
Savage 1899, except Featherweights, 22 h. p. and *%00h.p. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Olympic Trapshooting Team 


THE TEAM. 
Mark P. Arie, Champaign, I1]., cham- 
pion of Illinois. 
Frank M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash., 
champion of Washington. 
Frank S. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y., cham- 


pion of New York, the United States and 
Canada. 

Jay Clark, Jr., Worcester, Mass., N. Y. 
A. C., “amateur champion of America,” 
and champion of Boston A. A. 


Fred Plum, Atlantic City, N. J., cham- 
pion of New Jersey. 

Forest W. McNier, Houston, Texas, 
former winner of the Hercules trophy. 
3en S. Donnelly, New York, N. Y 

Horace Bonser, Cincinnati, O. 
That the United States will be well 


represented in the trapshooting events 
in the Olympic games is proven by the 
personnel of the team, as shown above. 

We have the best shooters in the world 
in this fair land of ours—both with the 
trapgun and rifle—and the only ques- 
tion that confronts those selecting the 
teams is “how many good men they will 
have to leave at home.” 

Late in the winter we selected the 
United States team to the Olympic 
games. There was nothing official 
about the selection; just the team we 
thought should go. That we were right 
we will prove. Our team consisted of 
Arie, Troeh, Clark,; Wright and Hender- 
son if five men were sent and Heer if 
six were taken, as at that time there 
was no telling as to the number that 
would be eligible to represent a nation. 
Arie, Troeh, Wright and Clark are on 
the team that is to leave our shores on 
June 23. Henderson and Heer were also 
chosen and had to be relegated to the 
side lines because of the fact that once 
upon a time they were professionals. 

We have a rule in trapshooting:-in this 
country that a professional can return 
to the amateur ranks after a lay off of 
several years. In no other sport is such 
a thing possible and those connected 
with the International Olympic commit- 
tee thought it would be best for the 
American trapshooters and all concerned 
not to send anyone who had previously 
been a professional. The inclusion of 
these men might cause the entire team 
to be disqualified. The amateur stand- 
ard in Europe is much stricter than in 
the United States. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE SHOOTERS. 

The present plan is to have Arie, 
Troeh, Wright, Powers, Plum and Don- 
nelly shoot as the American team with 
Clerk and Bonser as reserves. The first 
mentioned five will more than likely 
shoot in the individual championship 
match. Mr. Clark, as captain, has 
placed himself with the reserves in both 
instances, but it is more than likely that 
the members of the team will insist that 
he shoot in both the individual and 
team matches. This is something for 
the shooters to work out. No matter 
who shoots the shield will be well taken 


care of. 

Much has been written about the 
ability of Arie, Troeh and Wright. Arie 
and Troeh are former national cham- 


pions, have won their state champion- 
ships many times, and the pair are un- 
questionably the two best shots in the 


world. Troeh, this year. has won every 
title he has shot for. Wright isn’t quite 
as steady as the first two, but he al- 
ways shoots well when he has to. 

Fred Plum just won the champion- 
ship of New Jersey and appears to be 
having a good season. Paying strict at- 
tention to shooting there are few bet- 
ter shots than Plum. He won the 
Hercules all-round amateur champion- 
ship in 1916 and 1917 and in this later 
vear won the Columbus Cup at Roanoke, 
Va. 

Forest MeNier is one of the 
in Texas and in 1917 he won the 
championship. He has been runner up 
on several occasions. He is also a form- 
er winner of the Hercules all-round 
championship trophy and with condi- 
tions being good he shoots about as well 
as any one. 

Ben Donnelly 
South 
committee that 


best shots 
state 


a member of the 
Club trapshootinge 
off the Grand 


was 


Shore Country 
pulled 


American Handicap the last three years. 
His record last year wasn’t very good 
but this year Donnelly has been shoot- 
ing wonderfully in the East. He was 
high amateur at the New Jersey state 
shoot and at Lakewood, averaging bet- 
ter than 98 in these tournaments. 

Horace Bonser of Cincinnati has al- 
ways been rated as a first-class shot. 
Last year he averaged .9647 on 2,040 
targets. 

Jay Clark, the captain of the team, re- 
cently won the championship of the 


3oston A. A. and previously he broke 
198 out of 200 to win the “Amateur 
Championship of America’ at the New 


York Athletic Club. 


Foreign Trapshooting Grows 


With the Olympic games on, there is 
renewed interest in outdoor athletics 
thruout the world, but it is doubtful if 
the fire of any sport has been kindled 
better than that of trapshooting. 

This sport, an American pastime, has 
spread far beyond the boundaries of the 
country. It has for a number of years 
been a popular sport in the Canal zone 





and is now taking a firm hold in our 
neighboring Latin American country, 
Nicaragua. 

In Hawaii they have trapshooting 


championships every year just as we 
have them here. and in Shanghai, China 
the Shanghai City Clay Pigeon Cham- 
pionship is quite an event. There are 
quite a number of trapshooting clubs in 
the Philippines and the sport thrives 
there. In Alaska trapshooting has taken 
well, and there are many clubs. It was 
in Alaska that R. D. Morgan, the form- 
er trapshooting champion of the District 
of Columbia and Maryland, formed the 
first club to shoot under the Midnight 
Sun. 

In Belgium, England and Australia. 
clay target shooting is a big sport. 
There was a time when clay target 
shooting was quite a sport among the 
nobility of Russia. In those days the 
Imperial Gun Club of Petrograd was a 
fashionable spot, but the days of no- 
bility in Russiais past. It is quite like- 
ely that the Imperial Gun Club is now 
the home of a lot of “Reds.” Shooting 
in Russia these days is vastly different 
than clay target shooting. If we supply 








I'M GOING BACK—“UP THERE.” 


I'm all tired out with this city life 
And I want to go back—up there; 

I want to go back to those murmuring pines 
And that good old mountain air. 

The noise and confusion of Broadway 
Has lost all its charms, it seems, 

And I crave again that quiet life 
That drifts back in all my dreams. 

I can see that bunk on the old pine boughs 
And I hear the coo of the dove, 

And the gentle hum of that icy stream 
As I gaze at the stars above. 

And there’s that good old fireplace 
With the pans all hung in a row, 

And the big “fish stories” that oft were 

tol 

By that camp fire's ruddy glow. 

Then its’ up in the morn at five o'clock 
And you roam o'er the hills all day, 
And you're tired at night when you hit the 

camp, 4 
But your soul is bright and guy. 
‘Cause way up there in the mountains 
You're free from trouble and strife 
Without any worries and never a care 
You just live the one REAL life. 
So it's me for up in God's land, 
With the pines and the mountain air, 
I want to be free, and I want to LIVE, 
And I'm going back—‘‘up there.” 


-—Irv. “ HAZELTINE. 























Lenine and his co-partners with enoush 
ammunition maybe Russia will be a good 
country some time—when the present 
leaders are dead. 


THIS STATESMAN A BOOSTER. 

For some years past there have been 
efforts on the part of Americans and 
other foreign residents of Nicaragua to 
introduce trapshooting, but owing to the 
opposition of past governments to the 
importation of firearms, and the high 
duty on ammunition, the sport has lan- 
guished. Now, however, trapshooting 
has a strong champion in the presiden- 
tial candidate, Dr. Marcos E. Velazquez, 
and in the event of his ascension to the 
presidency trapshooting will be the na- 
tional sport. 

Dr. Velazquez, a Nicaraguan by birth, 
was educated in the United States and 
while here he learned to shoot. He hag 
already made plans for putting the gun 
club composed of foreign residents in 
Nicaragua substantially on its feet on 
his succession to the presidency, and at 
the capital city of Managua there will 
be a trapshooting club fostered by the 
government and open to all persons of 
good character and responsibility. This 
club will be operated along the same 
lines as the trapshooting clubs of the 
United States, and it will be affiliated 
with the American Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation. Rifle and pistol ranges will 
also be laid out by the government 
These will be conducted along the lines 
laid down by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and the United States Revolve 
Association. 

. E. Doremus, former president of 
the American Trapshooting Association, 
and now a resident of Shanghai, wrote 
me recently in reference to the trap- 
shooting championship of that city. An 
Englishman by the name of Gande won 
the title with 90 breaks in 100. The 
shooting in China is done at 18 yards, 
where in this country the yardage is 16. 
The gun below the elbow style is used 
in the land of Nippon—or in other words 
the same rules prevail in China that 
prevail in Europe. One man shoots at 
a time. Each one shoots at ten targets. 
Here we shoot five men to a squad, each 
man shooting at 25 targets, five targets 
from each of five different positions, 
and a good squad can shoot the 125 tar- 
gets in eight minutes. It would take al] 
afternoon to shoot two dozen men under 
the system that prevails in China. 

The Melbourne (Australia) Gun Club 
conducts weekly tournaments and there 
are several other gun clubs in Australia 
that stage events each week and some 
times oftener. 

WONDERFUL CLUB IN MANILA. 

There are two wonderful trapshooting 
clubs in Manila. The Manila Gun Club, 
or as it is known to the natives, 
“Sociedad de Tiro al Blanco de Manila,” 
was organized many years ago as a rifle 
club. Trapshooting was introduced about 
twenty-five years ago. With the com- 
ing of Americans to the Philippines, the 
membershin grew and there are more 
than five hundred members today. Three 
championships are held yearly, rifle in 
January, trapshooting in March, and the 
rifle and trapshooting championships of 
the islands in November. The trapshoot- 
ing championship last November was 
won by Frank B. Floyd of Paint Lick 
Springs, Ky. There is no trapshooting 
club in the United States that compares 
with the Manila Club. It is the last 
word in trapshooting quarters. In it 
will be found everything that a man or 
women expects to find in a club. ‘The 
Cosmopolitan Club of Manila, also a big 
affair, stages many tournaments during 
the year. 3 

When Congressman Reed of New 
Hampshire went to the Philippines, as 
director of railroads, he became quite 4 
figure in trapshooting and the _ sport 
gained new friends. Mr. Reed has sev- 
eral times won the trapshooting cham- 
pionship of New Hampshire; in fact, he 
won it last year upon his return. 

They have a club at Nome, Alaska 
the furthest north gun club, that holds 
shoots at midnight, and at Treadwel! 


there is another. Juneau has severa! 
clubs. 
In 1901, American shooters invaded 


England, Ireland and Scotland and snot 
a number of matches and returned .n- 
defeated. The American team to int 
Olympic games will leave these shcres 
in time to engage in the English «‘4y 
target championships and then go to 
Belgium. Following the Olympic shot 
Mr. Henri Quersin of the Belgium c m- 
mittee for the Olympics will si s® 
events in which the shooters will be 4!- 
lowed to shoot as they shoot in t elr 
native land and will nga the nat ves 
how they do it at hom 

Trapshooting is the poort of kings ind 
the king of sports. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of EIGHT CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to 


keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 
should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all 
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vertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


























Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and have no 
equals as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds 
of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers and stayers. They 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything froma 
rat toa bear. Their faithful and untiring watclfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home or es- 
tate. Their superior intelligence makes them the most 
desirable pals for ladies or gentlemen and loyal play- 
mates for children. They are the ideal dogs for farm aud 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. We have for sale at all times proven stock and 
farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob-cat, 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; trained retrievers 
on ducks, geese and water-fow]; police and wetch dogs; 
automobile dogs and companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons 
and puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; also dog 
medicines, dog foods and kennel supplies of all kinds 
lilustrated and interesting catalog mailed for 10c, st.mps 
or coin. 6-126 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 








THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 

ue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








FOR SALE — Very choice Llewellin, 

English, Irish setter pups and trained 
dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- 
iels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in 
both pups and trained dogs, thorobred 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps 


for lists. Don’t write unless you want 
stock; we are too busy. Thorobred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf 





LLEWELLIN SETTERS, pointers, best 
of blood. Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 7-2t 


COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- 
nel breeds the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
t on and companion for children; puppies 
nly for sale; males, $20; females, $10. 
bo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,” Den- 
r, Colo. 2-tf 


JR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and 
squirrel dogs; fox, cat and _ rabbit 
unds. Trained dogs sent on trial, you 
be the judge. Catalogue free. Mt. 
nah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, =, ‘ 

, -6t 














coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel etc. Big 
game hounds, rabbit 
hounds, Airedales. 
Young and trained 
stock, talog ten 
cents. 3- 
COVINDALE KENNELS 


Covington, Tennessee 




















ADVERTISING 
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Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that 


over America, and you 


WESTMINSTER Kennels, Tower Hill 
Ill., offers fox, wolf, coyote, coon, 
| skunk, opossum, rabbit, unbroken and | 
| puppy hounds for sale. Broken dogs 


| sold on 10 days’ trial. 


| 





If you buy 
from Dad Humphreys you buy from the 
largest exclusive hound dealers, 
assured all privileges consistent to sound 
business. 8-1t 


FOX TERRIERS from registered hunt- 

ing stock of quality; intelligent, easily 
trained. Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia. 
Wash. 7-3t 
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and are | 
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OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly 
will find this classified ad- 


Arms. 


BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, aut tic and ting guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pow Fog in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 


148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Mina. Established 185% 




















Sick Dogs Made Well 


Ask forand get Sergeant’s Dog Medicines. Sure 
Shot for worms, 60c; Condition Pills, a tonic, 
60c; Flea Soap, 25c; Blood Purifier, 60c; etc. 
At your dealer’sor 
by mail from us. 
Send 3c mailing 
cost for 


FREE 
Dog Book 


A Medicine 
for Every Dog 











containing accurate 
Ailment Chart and 
Treatment Directions. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 


Dept. 608 Richmond, Va. 
~~ 











NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 


wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
eat, deer, wolf, ’coon and warmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 10c 
somes. Rookwood Kennels, 











The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tt 
SALE—12A Remington, .22 caliber, spe- 
cial pistol grip, rifle butt, first- class 
condition, barrel perfect. Marble jointed 
rod, $20. Edward Gearhard, Gsodine. 

| Idaho. 8-1t 
| COLT .25 auto, nearly new, $20. Compac 
Sportsman’s tent, 5x8, never used, $12 
Robert Drake, Warsaw, Mo. 8-1t 


Salle, Ill. 


| 


Lexington, | 


y. 12-tf | 





SIXTY-MINUTE 
guaranteed to expel all 
dogs; harmless vegetable 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn. 
8-12t 


worms from 





MOUNTAIN-BRED Aliredales, healthy, 
sky, outdoor pups from hunters of 
royal breeding. 
bred studs at service. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Ozone Kennels. 





BUCKHORN AIREDALES 


| genuine, 


Coonhounds and com- | 
bination hunters for | 


REGISTERED A. K. C. 


With 20 years experi- 
ence, we know how to 


















real terrier. A lot of 
classy puppies from 
The Great Briargate 
Buckley and four 55 
Ib. big husky hunting 
bitches. June De- 
livery. Pups are 
raised in the open. A 
hardy, vigorous, kind 


a ae is bred in the bone. 
Guarantee euntinn | Safe ‘Dulieass and Satisfaction 
DR. DEACON 1-tf WILLOWS, CAL, 








DOG COLLAR name plates stamped 3 

name and address, 35e coin. 
Neiers, Dept. O, Cascade, Iowa. 8- 2 
wolf pup, Hudson Bay 


WANTED—Male 
preferred. Green, 484 Capitol Ave., 
7-1t 





worm remedy; one dose | 


compound. | 


Imported and American | 


7-2t | 


breedthekindthatare | 





BRAND NEW 12-gauge 

tomatic, modified, $51. 
ter 1894, .32 special, $34. 
$6. 10-gauge double, $4. 
man war rifle, $14. 


Winchester au- 
New Winches- 
.45 Springfield 
Captured Ger- 

Cap and ball pistol 





6.50. E. A. Warring, Box 218L, Parkers- 
urg, Iowa. 8-1t 
SALE OR TRADE carbine, 30 





shells and 
Want .22 Colt 


web belt, good condition 
auto. E. C. Stafford, La 
8-1f 





FOR SALE—.351 Winchester, like new 
$40. .30-30 Winchester carbine, new 
loading tools, moulds, auxiliary, $36 com- 























| plete. .30-40 Winchester 95, good condi- 
| tion, Lyman sights, $30. 1906 Winches 
ter, new, $24. Stevens favorite .22, new 
$9. 1912 Winchester 12, ribbed barre! 
fine condition, $55. temington auto 12 

| ribbed barrel, good condition, $60. W ant 
Remington .22 and .25 or Savage 50 
Jess E. Neal, Ivywild, Colorado Springs 
Colo. 8-it 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy 
$2; extra fancy, $4. Military stocks 
$1.50, $2.50 and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No 
Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 8-6t 
BARGAINS—Two Winchester .22 long 
rifle muskets, Lyman receiver sights 
new, regular price $58.45; my price, $50 
Several used shotguns, 12-gauge double 
Remington, Remington Tournament 
pump and others at bargain prices. C 
T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 8-lt 
FOR Wincheste 
rifle, .38-55, 30-inch. No. 3 octagon 
barrel, pistol grip stock and forearm of 
fancy figured walnut, finely checkered, 


4|The hunting instinct | 


|} and 
| Want 


hardened, 
outside in 
perfect 


oil finish, solid frame case 
barrel by Peterson of Denver, 
A-1 condition, inside absolutely 
windgauge front, Marble rear, Fetler 
mould, 90 shells; no better target rifle 
price $40. Bert Mong, 122 No. Martin 
St., Muncie, Ind 8-1t 





GUNS RESTOCKED or engraved. 
W. Harrison, Gold Hill, Ore. 


SELL OR TRADE-—-Stevens high power 
rifle, caliber .25, Remington belt, case 
rod included, A-1 condition, $20 
government Springfield. Must be 
in good condition. A. E. Christensen, 23 
So. Hoback St., Helena, Mont. 8-1t 


John 
8-1t 








Atlanta, Go. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 
Registered stock, 


breeder and trainer. 

curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies. youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 7-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tt) 
2919 ForeEsST STREET, Denver, CoLo. 























ITHACA 20, good condition, leather case 
$35. <A. B. MeDorman, 616 Quitman 
St., Denver, Colo. 8-1t 





FOR SALE—Springfield rifle, model 1903 
and sling. All in fine condition, $35 
A. McCallum, Box 66, Oceanside, a 7 
-it 





AMMUNITION, cast 
Chas. T. Short. 
8-1t 


HAND LOADED 
bullets and supplies. 
Box 87, Pomona, Calif. 


NOTICE load .30-'’06 

grain copper jacketed, expanding Spit- 
zer,.2700 F. S.. $10.50 hundred. 400 .25- 
20 repeater, black, factory. lot $6. § 
Carter, Colliers, W. Va 8-1t 





cartridges, 170 
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FOR SALE—Sporting stock for new | FOR SALE—.22 H. P. Savage, 
Springfield rifle, full pistol grip, beau- ridges, 700 M. C. bullets, No. .38 special 
tiful piece of work, new, $20. R. Tait, | tool, mold, resizing die, Marble broken 
Montague, Calif. 8-1t | shell extractor, 2 long rifle adapters; all 
- in fine condition. Fred L. Nation, 805 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, | Union St., Emporia, Kan. 8-1t 
sold and exchanged; Kentucky flint- 
lock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, .280 ROSS, sling strap, swivels, case, 35 
guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; lists cartridges, perfect condition; C. O. D., 
free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madi- subject to examination. Henry Morris. 
son Ave., New York City. 2-tf 142 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 8-l1t 
SPORTSMEN, READ THIS—Why pur- | WANTED—Colt 12-gauge, double ham- 
chase second-hand guns which oft- merless, must be A-1 condition inside, 
times prove a sore disappointment when | for cash. D. R. Morrison, 1405 Michigan, 
the opportunity for buying new ones at | Buffalo, N. Y. 8-1t 
satisfactory prices is before you Write 
(enclosing stamp) stating what you FOR SALE—.30-’'06 ammunition, $6 per 
want and be convinced. H. M. Bowers, hundred; $50 thousand; .45 automatic 
Box 51, Holyoke, Colo. 7-tf | ammunition same price; .35 Remington 
automatic, new condition, $48; .25 slide 
SHOOTERS—Send 55 cents and I will Remington, new, $45. Jim Wade, New- 
send you the handiest shotgun pull- | castle, Wyo. 8-3t 
thru you ever saw. Harry W. Coon, Box 
191, Caldwell, Idaho/. 7-3t | SELL ONE 18-inch barrel m.m. Mauser 
rifle, gun crank condition, 180 cart- 
I HAVE a bran-new shotgun of a popu- | ridges, $33 takes it. One .38 S. & W. 
lar make that I am willing to dispose | Special, 6-inch barrel, never fired, 100 
of at a reduced price. O. H. Ladd, 926 | cartridges, $30. Con Vasgreen, Box 2248, 
East 11th Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf-C | Bisbee, Ariz. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage; want Un- WILL TRADE 45- oe Marlin for coon 
derwood typewriter, new condition, hound, or will sell. G. McGinitie, Sixes, 
price must be reasonable. T. R. Conrad, | Ore. 8-1t 
Dilltown, Pa. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—.30-’06 sporting model En- 
WANTED—Luger, must be in gun crank field with 450 cartridges, $60; C. O. D. 
condition, price reasonable. E. Byars on receipt of $5 stamps. F. M. Ferry, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 8-1t Cloversport, Ky. 8-1t 
WANTED—12-gauge, 32-inch duck, 28- FOR SALE—Brand new Springfield, 
inch quail, double guns; Smith single 1903-06, star gauged; price $45. W. E. 
trigger preferred. Must be in good con- Huren, McGill, Nevada. 8-1t 
dition, reasonable. Ted Handman, 144 
Coleridge St., San Francisco, Calif. 8-1t SELL OR TRADE—2 beautiful Yeager 
camel hair sleeping bags, one extra 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—L. C. Smith | long. Never used. Worth $50 each. Want 
trap grade, double 12-gauge, 28-in. bar- high-grade shotgun. Pay difference. 
rels, extra light weight, automatic eject- | fF, Murdock, care Pick-Judah Co., San 
ors, beautifully engraved, in first-class | Francisco, Calif. 8-1t 
condition, $65. Winchester 1897, 12-gauge 
pump, good shape, $25. Leather gun FOR SALE .250 Savage, factory 
case, practically new, shoulder strap, $8. condition, Sheard gold, Lyman 29% 
A, D. Straughan, 707 Embree Crescent, | peep, good case, cost me $71.50, yours 
Westfield, N. J. 8-1t | for $55. .22 N. R. A. Savage, perfect 
OF FER - personal peer rary ie pit condition, with 6 power scope attached, 
rest ane off-hand rifles wae and § magazines, cost me $70, yours for $50. 
ace easories If interested Ww rite for list Send ee order, Stamp for reply. Fred 
Cc. W. Rowland, Boulder, Colo. 8-it ~] = 224 Lyndhurst St., Rochester, 
cae Ta edack seme eek FOR SALE—Greener, ten, double ham- 
equipped with Lyman peep and ivory mer, fine condition, leather case, tools, 
bead sights. First check for $45 takes | Shells, $45. James Ervine, Anacortes, 
this gun. R. H. Moorhead, Box 106, Ve- Wash. 8-1t 
nango, Pa. 8-1t 5 
FOR SALE—Chas. Daly combination 
FOR SALE—Krag rifle, brand new, shotgun and rifle, hammer gun, 12- 
Kerr sling, telescope blocks fitted; | Sauge .30-30, 28-inch. barrels, perfect 
price, $15. J. J. Rohlk, 1210 Brown St., | condition, price $75. Kirkwood Bros. 
Davenport, Ia. oc3e Inc., 23 Elm Street, Boston, Mass. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—.32 Smith & Wesson, side FOR SALE—9 mm. Luber and holster, 
ejector, 4%-inch barrel, blue, $20. .38 like new, $35. Bisley .32-30, 5%, like 
Colt Army Special, $21. .22 short, 1890, new, $25. Smith & Wesson .45, U. S. A. 
$20. All like new. Let me quote you 1917, 6 clips, never shot, $30. .45 Gov- 
prices on new guns; a surprise for you. | ernment auto gold bead sight, 3 clips, 
Want .22 automatic Colt. E. R. Bechtol, | fine condition, $27. Winchester carbine 
Redmond, Wash. 8-1t | .30-30, fine inside blue, worn some, $15. 





WANTED- 
carbine, 


Krag or .30-40 Winchester 
No. 1 condition. Will exchange 





Colt “Frontier” revolver .38-40 caliber, in 
zood condition, or cash. H. D. Parmele, 
R. R. 1, Davenport, Ia. 8-1t 
SELL WINCHESTER model 95-.30-'06, 


barrel in No. 1 condition, Sheard front 
and we? rear sight, and Lyman receiver 





sight, $50 cash. Arthur Roberts, Brent- 
wood, aD 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Brand new .380 Remington 


auto, $30, 
of equal quality. 


.22 Colt auto 
90- 


or exchange for 
New Winchester 


$23. Rare toned old violin and case, $80 
Millard T. Smith, Box 407, McGill, Nev. 
8-1t 





FOR SALE—Caliber. 303, octagon barrel, 

Savage, excellent condition, first $35 
takes it. C. H. Smith, Canyon Ferry, 
Mont. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Ross 

sight, sling 
cartridges, in 
offer takes it. 
Lawrence Ave., 





rifle, size .280, 
strap, leather case, 
first-class condition, 
Carl E. Evans, 215 
Wichita, Kan. 


best 
So. 
8-1t 





like new, 
outfit. 
and 
8-1t 


33° S 
with 

ete. 

price. 


& W. SPECIAL. 6-inch, 
complete Ideal reloading 

Write for complete description 
J. L. Aldrich, Fargo, N. D 


J. D. Omeara, Lead, So. Dak. 8-1t 








.22 CALIBER rifle barrels that are rusty 

or worn made accurate by relining 
with a rifled tube of high-grade steel, 
making the bore new from breech to 
muzzle. Price $5, $5.50, $6.00 or $6.50 
for relining a barrel 10 to 24, 26, 28 or 
30 inches in length, using the .22 short, 
long, long rifle or .22 W. R. F. cart- 
ridge. Ship the barrel or barrel and 
such parts as cannot be removed, by 
insured parcel post. C. A. Diller, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 8-1t 





ACCURATE HAND LOADED ammuni- 
tion for almost any gun in general 


use. Special loads developed. Sized, 
lubricated bullets (25 different) furn- 
ished or shells cleaned and resized, 75c 
to $1.50 hundred. .38 Special, $3 per 
hundred: .30-06 Springfield, $7.50 per 
hundred. Other sizes in proportion. 
Enclose stamps. No catalogs. N. L. 
Ewers, care Weber Arms Co., 1627 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 8-1t 





WANTED—Daly three-barrel gun. Ad- 





dress I. A. Bell, 734 Oakwood Blvd.. 
Chicago, Il. 8-1t 
WANTED—Mauser 7 m.m. 6 m.m. .32-40 
carbine, tools, empties. loaded shells. 
Eugene Dick, Firth. Neb. 8-1t 


- etc. 

















ween 











Lo aoe | \" The RISING 
ti (ial DADDY! | ich I iulhe 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—.45 Governmen 

Colt auto, 3 clips, 120 cartridges, ho 
ster, all in new condition. Want .30-6 
Winchester, peep and bead sights, re 
loading tools and ammunition for sam¢ 
M. C. Johnston, M.D., Box 702, Aberdeer 
S. D. 8-1t 


FOR SALE—7.65 Luger and special Aud 

ley holster, $50. New .30 Newton and 
over eighty cartridges, $75. New .25) 
Savage bolt action and forty cartridges 





Vassily hilt 
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$70. Beautifully finished made to orde: 
20-ga. Marlin shotgun, $75. All in per- 
fect condition inside and out. Also one 
7.65 mm. Roth-Saur automatic pisto 
with over 450 cartridges, $40. Send 
money order or certified check. L. E 


Dresback, Box 219, 8-it 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—.32-40 Winches- 
ter, fancy sporting rifle, take-down 
practically brand new, sighted for high 
velocity, price $38. A. D. Straughan 
707 Embree Crescent, Westfield, J 
-1t 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 








Birds and Animals. 


WANTED—Five female deer. 
R. Sankey, R. R. 1, Terre 





Address J 
Haute, Ind. 
9-1t 





REGISTERED Black Siberian Hares, 

blue ribbon winners at Boston and 
Madison Square Garden, January, 1920 
100 pairs of registered youngsters now 
ready at $10 per pair. Siberian Stock 





Yards, Springfield, Vt. 8-it 
WANTED ALIVE—Red fox, coons, cou- 

gar, marten, male and female. Box 
144, Nampa, Idaho. 8-1t 





FOR SALE—Pets of all kinds—canaries, 

pigeons, rabbits, finches, dogs, cats 
white mice, cavies; let me know your 
wants. Parkway Pet Shop, 2210 No. Clark 
St., Chicago, Il. 8-1t 





RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder's 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list 
Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 


Louis, Mo. 10-12t 





Books and Magazines. 





"THE MEDICINE Man in the Woods,” a 

50-cent book for 25 cents. The author, 
Warren H. Miller, has written many 
books and this is one of the best for the 
Denver 





money. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Colo. 8-tf 
20 DEADWOOD DICK stories for $1, 


postpaid; each one a complete story— 
road agents, western detectives and ad- 
venture about the old ‘“West:” real hair- 
raisers. Address O. K. Pub. Co. 719 
Thatcher Way, Decatur, Ill. 5-tf 





Homesteads and Lands. 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks: 
$100: hunting, fishing, trapping. H 
Hubbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 5-4t 





SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a great 

farming country. Write for free agri- 
cultural booklet. Board of Commerce, 
Shawnee, Okla. 7-3 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


ALASKA hunt on the Kenai Peninsula 

where record heads come from. Moose 
Arctic white sheep, black bear and th 
world’s largest carnivorous animals, The 








fighting Alaskan grizzly. Special trip 
arranged for caribou. Lee Considine 
registered guide, Seldovia, Alaska. §8-it 


locate parties for de! 
or bear, in open season, in the best 
game section of Trinity countv. Exp:- 
rienced hunter. For particulars write to 
Geo. E. Knowles, Hunter and Guide, Hy- 
ampom, Trinity Co., Calif. 8- 


CARIBOO, B. C.—Moose, caribou a d 
grizzly. Try a late fall and early wi 
ter combination hunting and trappin< 
outing with us. For information wr 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 7 
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99-year exclusive colonization 
meession on several good-sized is- 
lands, now uninhabited, near Mexican 


ist; about 150,000 head of wild sheep 
and goats now on islands, also large de- 
posits of excellent guano and many other 
valuable products, growing wild. Basis 
for greatest colonization project, as well 
as hunter’s and fisherman’s paradise. 
b> int to form exclusive syndicate of 10 
eal sportsmen, capitalists, to enter into 
proposition with me. Exceptional oppor- 

unity for pleasure and profit. Jack 
nanclaer. Kansas Citv. Mo, R-1t 


rOR SALE—Beautiful summer hotel (27 

bedrooms) and group of nine cottages 
in Platte Cafion, Colo, the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies, 64 miles from Denxer, 
elevation 8,000 feet; price, $40,000. Party 
must sell on account of health. Address 
Mre. H. M. C.. care of Outdoor Taife &-%-« 


THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. 
send, Wash. 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25. 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
Oo K Pub. Co.. NDeeatur N-tj 


BEAUTIFUL hand-colored photographs 

of Adirondacks; monted 8x10 sample, 
35 cents. Evan C. Douglas, Saranac 
Lake, New York. 7-2t 
FREE—Your films free. 

Prints, any size, 3 cents each. Send 
money with film, no stamps; 6 expo- 
sures 18 cents. The Perry’ Studio. 
Patchogue, N. Y. 8-1t 








4-tf 
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Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. Chas B. Lungren, Box 
565, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 








Taxidermy. 


WANTED — Taxidermist on big-game 

heads, rugs, birds; state experience, 
age and wages. Stainsky Fur & Taxi- 
dermv Ca. Colorado Sprines. Colo. &-2t 


GLASS 








FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYES 








Miscellaneous. 


WILL ED EXCHANGE diamond ring, worth 

$65, for Graflex kodak or Remington 
automatic shotgun. O. F. McKittrick, 
McCracken, Kan. 8-1t 
ANY TOBACCO HABIT easily, inexpen- 

sively overcome with pleasant root. 
— address. Philip Stokes, Mohawk 
‘la. 8-2t 
SELL OR TRADE—11-foot King folding 

canvas boat, brand new, $50, or .22 
Savage H. P., in good order. Theodore E. 
Baker, 337, Shelby, Mont. 8-1t 














ONE 5x7 Criterian view camera, Vasaar 

Portrait and view lense, one Valostig- 
mat wide angle, and one rapid recto- 
near. all new condition: tripod, carrying 
case, all valued over $140. Trade 
suns. What have you? C. O. Rowe, 
Canadian, Texas. 8-1t 





ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre. catarrh, piles. 
ancer, old sores, dandruff, rheuma- 
tism, tetter, sore eyes. neuralgia, stiff 
Joints, sore throat, St. Vitus Dance, bar- 
ber’s itch, acne, lockjaw—ON MAN. ON 
DOGS—mange, eczema, ear canker, goi- 
tre, sore eyes. Cured without drugs or 
no charge. Write for particulars. Eczema 
I Dept. O, Hot Springs, Ar 
- 1 


medy Co., 





‘BACCO or snuff habit cured or no 
ay: 1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 


UP, guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles, 
fenderson. Excelsior, Indian. Harley- 
vidson. Bicycles $5 up. Tires and 
. essories at wholesale. Illustrated 
5’ letin A free. Ash Motor Corporation, 
I No. Clinton Ave., Rochester, ae = 

-t 








\.-STU-T-T-TERING and _ stammering 

ired at home. Instructive booklet 
fr-e, Walter McDonnell, 153 Potomac 
Bank Bldg.._Washington, D. C. 7~3t 


Peterson, North | 








Our Get-Acquainted 
Column 





{Replies to letters in this column 
are requested from reliable par- 
ties who may contemplate such a 
trip or trips as mentioned. Such 
replies may be sent direct to the 
author of the letter. We suggest 
that as muchinformation concern- 
ing the writer be conveyed to the 
other as possible, such as age, ex- 
perience in hunting and camping, 
Physical defects, if any, occupa- 
tion, etc. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, 
camping or other outing trip may 
write us of their plans, keeping 
the matter within 100 words, and 
we shall be glad to publish their 
letters.—Editor.] 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—It is my plan 
at present to take a big game -hunt 
this coming season and I am desirous 
of securing the companionship of a 
good, congenial, experienced big game 
hunter for the trip—one who is will- 
ing to share equally in the comforts 
and pleasures, as well as the expenses 
of a trip that will cover about three 
weeks. My preference is a trip into 
the ‘‘Jackson Hole”’ country for elk or 
to Canada for moose. Am 50 years of 
age and experienced in big game 
hunting. A. L. Kern, 323 Grand Ave., 
Aurora, Ill. 





Outdoor Life’s Inspiration 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It might be of 
interest to you, as editor of Outdoor 
Life, to see that the appeal of the great 
outdoors is made use of in present army 
recruiting efforts. Advertising thru 
posters is regularly done, 
closed photos are of posters made in 

















this office. The subjects were suggest- 
ed by your March number. 
the bear was suggested by the story, 
“Charged by a Real Bear.” 
fishing, by the small drawing at the 
head of your Angling Department. 
These photos are sent you with the 





and the en- | 


The one of | 


The one of | 


idea in mind that soldiers and sports- | 


men worship at the same shrine—that 
of the great outdoors. 
FRANCIS P. McGINNIS. 
Sergeant, G. S. Infantry, 
United States Army. 
Harrisburg. Pa. 


THE TRITCH 


HARDWARE CO. 


____ JOBBERS 


DENVER, COLO. 





Remington Arms U. M. C. 
Guns and Ammunition 


Black Shells 


Red-E Camp Stoves and 
Folding Ovens 


Aluminum Mess Kits 


Women’s Sport Clothing 
and Shoes 


Bathing Suits 
Tent-O-Beds 
Ever-Ready Flashlights 
Montegue Rods 


Harrison’s Imported Irish 
Flies 


Harrison’s S-W Flies 
Gladding Lines 














FURS 


Send us your raw 
furs and we will 
tan, dress and fin- 
ish them up in ex- 
quisite shape and 
any style desired. 


MODERATE 
PRICES 


We make up ladies’ furs, scarfs, coats, etc., in 
the latest and most elegant styles, from wild 
cats, foxes, coyotes, beavers—in fact, from any 

skins. We also remodel furs you already have. Our 
work is done according to the dictates of skill 
and 35 years’ experience, and every garment 
created represents the highest type of work- 
manship. 

MADAM EMMA STAINSKY 
FURRIER 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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MR. SMITH’S NEW BOOK, 


“Tackle Casting and Meth- 
ods” by O. W. Smith, OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S angling editor, is now off 


the press and orders can be filled 
promptly from this office. Prob- 
ably no fishing book has ever had 
the pre-publication demands en- 
joyed by this work. Mr. Smith 
has given his best efforts to it 
and we predict a very heavy sale. 
The price is $2.85 postpaid 













INSYDE TYRES 
--genuine inser armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent andb Agents wanted. 


American Accessories Co. Dept. 7 Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Tell ‘em you saw it in Outdoor Life 
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ANGLING 
American Trout Stream Insects -, 

Rhead) postpaid ............ .$3.65 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer) 1.50 
Augier's Secret, Lie (Ula. Bradivtd)... 1.10 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hal- 

eer ee eee - 1.60 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. 1.50 
Bait Angling for Oommon Fishes (L. 

ae er rere ree 1.59 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (James A. Henshall)...... 2.85 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)...... 2.85 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)...... 1.65 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock).......... 2.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (0. W. 

a oe 2.85 
Complete Angler CO 6 pc ar-0s ns 6035 2.65 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake). 2.00 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradfurd).... 1.10 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 

5 A eae Pret ae 1.50 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy) 2 75 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall)... 1.50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)............ 1.50 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp).... 1.50 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) .....--ccesseo- 1.50 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll). 2.85 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Samuel G. 

RMD: dhktn osew wan cireamed aed ew aes 1.40 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Wixie 

ROUNEED . 050.0 cde kw ts Care Peels bee 2.85 
Practical Dry Flv Fishing (Gill)........ 1.65 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John)........ 1.50 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder). 1.50 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)....... 2.35 
Trout Fly Fishng in America (Southard). 9.00 
TU SO TD ao bb ch eeen sae ceees 2.35 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk)............. -80 
Camp REE ROME? 6 bah die vane gee 1.50 
Camping Out (Miller) 1.50 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart) . . 1.60 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) 2.15 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) 1.50 
Camper’s Own Book . 1.50 
Camping in Comfort cdicaiae un) eer ree -ov 
- ing and Woodcraft (Kephart), 2 

a NOM is Bie as n'5 oe nig UEP ani e so eo 2.00 
Cunation Wilds (Martin Hunter)...... 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)........ 1.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding)............+. 1.00 
Fur Buyer's Guide (Harding) postpaid.. 2.00 
Pur Farciing (Herding) ..ccccveceses 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants..... 1.25 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 

Co | eer scorer re 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 

Ts Rae ee ee ere 1.50 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch....... -25 
Land Cruising and Prospecting......... 1.00 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller).... .25 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)........... 1.00 
Wink Trapping (Harding).............. 1.00 
Packing and Portaging a" — 
seleuce uf Trapping (Kreps)... ....---- 1.u0 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).. -y 60 
Steel Traps (Harding)........--eeeeeee8 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) os 1.59 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner) 1.50 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp) 1.56 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (tarding).... 1.vv 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
American Animals (Grinnell) .......... 6.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt) 2 vols... 6.33 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 8.75 
American Rifle, The, (Whelen) ......... 5.25 
American Shotgun (Chas Askina)...... 2.25 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)..... 5.40 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans).... 1.00 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright)...... 1.50 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 

FIOUMATAY) ~~ §.. este cecesesctcrsencece 4.10 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Horna- 

GAP) ckess csancebbstensnessaeedmenes a 4.20 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott). 1.26 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright).... 2.60 
individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 

ON ea ea ra .80 
Land of Footprints (Stewart F. White) 2.15 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).......... 7h 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)............ 2.50 
The Modern Pistol (Walter Winans) 2.60 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
cents extra on each volume should be sent. 


The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing 


CRIED: vokicicne pass cance weravatss< 1.50 
The Ring-Necked ad ¢ |. 3 er 1.50 
MOOSE TCO CHMETE) co ciccccccvccnesse ov 


6. 
Our Big Game Te etinaton} Illustrated... 2.65 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 


CMNIUEEED 6. «. vawasaaneseeensuan 8.20 
Pistol and Revolver "Shooti ’(Himmel- 
wright) new and revised edition...... $1.50 


Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 
7th ed. (Duty from England extra)... 8.50 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins).... 1.50 


Sporting Rifle (Winans)......... copece Wat 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart) ........... 1.50 
Suggestions to Military Ritlemen (Whelen) 1.10 
The Grizzly (Enos Mills) ............ - =o 


The Modern Rifle, by Bevis & Donovan. 1.25 
U.S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 1.50 
Wildfowl and Waders (D. Huntington)... 2.60 


js IOWIEED CUOGIONE) inci cecesssune 1.10 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 4.25 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)....... 1.50 
KENNEL 
All About Airedales (Palmer)... ;, Rae 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller). . 1.00 
The American Hunting Dog (Miller). 2.50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper..... 1.00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)...... 2.00 
COMET BOON, TMG. oes vis coicwe be cceda -50 
Dog Book, The (Watson). 5:  ncoueee 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) . rere. 1.00 
Haberlein’s Force Collar..........+.se0% 2.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Wm. Haynes)... 1.26 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes).... 1.25 

= Dog, Training, etc. (Wicker- 
| Bee eer ee eee err Ae coee 1,00 
one of "Jack COD i 65. ce ae te oae ee -60 
Training the Dog, for general purposes ; 
not hunting (Lemmon) .............. 1.10 
NATURAL HISTORY 
American Animals (Stone aud Cram)..... 6.00 


American Game Birds (C. A. Reed) over 

100 birds pictured in natural colors... .50 
American Natural History (Hornaday).. 5.45 
Animal Guide (HOGG)... ccecveicccsece ce 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)............. 2.60 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 

of the Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed). 1.80 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 

Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed)...... 1.80 


Bird Life (Chapman).. 2.25 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.40 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills)........ 2.80 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 1.50 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)........... -50 
A.B.C. of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page).. 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Op- 
de $e PORTE err 4.25 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. 
le OO ene ore 1.50 
Boat Building and Sailing, Practical.... 3.00 
Boxing (D. C. Hutchison).............. 1.59 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating 
ES. Kane ewan wintcks xa kekue eee ee 2.50 
The Canoe—lIts Selection, Care and Use 
PROUD ci Rusti eeseatescueeetads 1.50 
Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the Rockies 
Ee See ree ee 8.50 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)........ 1.75 
Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons)....... 1.65 
How to Ski (Henry Hoek)............. -56 
Motor Boats: Construction and Operation 
PD ai ix Oe 61c's sed dbo REM Re aoe 1.50 
Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and 
| ERASE ee are oe eee 1 50 
On the Headwaters of Peace River (ila- 
MONI: a: 55- dh uidie > o4.0.5.0 meta ee aa yous 4.00 
Opening the West with Lewis & Clark 
CEE ois. dca sow velw bier Gauues Lesa 1.25 
Outdoor Photography (Julian A. Dimock) : 50 
Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Wells)...... 50 


Photography for the ancl A 
The Outdoors Man’s Handbook (Miller)... 2.00 


COPOWMEED 5 & bin s0- cea eeeaensia hee 2.16 
Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe 

|. re re errr 1.86 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills).. 1.90 
ee a ee ere ee eer 1.25 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook (Miller)... 1.60 
Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills).. 1.90 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt).... 3.00 
If insured mail is desired five (5) 

Remittance must accompany order 


we ees 


These prices are subject to change without notice aes 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLORADO 
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For it’s always fair weather— 


when good fellows get together on the banks of 
a rushing trout stream, and Swift’s Premium 
Bacon Starts to sizzle in the frying pan. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's Premium Bacon 
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Every time that guide 
opened his mouth ~ 
he said. something 
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THREE DAYS from town. 
THREE CHANGES of trains. 


- 


INCLUDING‘A ride. 


ON A dinky little. 
NARROW <GAUGE line. 
THEN FORTY miles more. 


* * * 


IN A flivver. 


7 * * 


TILL THE country road. 
PETERED OUT and stopped 


. * * 


THEN BY canoe. 


* * e 


THROUGH wooded streams. 


* * * 


TILL FINALLY at the lake. 
. o 


* 


I MET my guide. 


* o 


AND WE made camp. 


* * * 


A CHILD of the wilderness. 
7 o 


* 


WISE IN wood lore. 
. 


* 


* 
AND THE craft of camps. 


BUT ABLE neither, 


o 


TO WRITE nor read. 


* 


BUT WHEN at night. 
. * * 

BY THE camp fire. 
. a s 














THE GUIDE was native born. 





THERE IN the heart. 
. . 


* 


OF THE or primeval.” 


. 


AND A hundred miles, 


* 
FROM HAUNTS of men. 
* ” 
| GAVE him one. 
* * + 
OF MY cigarettes. 
* * * 


HE LIT it, drew deep, 


SMILED AND said. 
* + * 


“THEY SATISFY.” 
* * & 





“QATISFY” just fits Chester- 
fields. There’s something 
in their mild smoothness that 
goes right to the spot. Choice 
tobaccos, Turkish and Domestic 
—a blend that literally can’t be 
copied—a glassine wrapper for 
their extra protection — on 
every count, Chesterfields 


“‘satisfy.’’ 


>sterfield 


CIGARETTES 
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